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V the great Raman, has the Englib ,preceptor ſquared 
his _ Ipſe nec habeat n You = 
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| vis ejus rriſtis, non diſſoluta fie comitas "he 
inde odium, bine contemtus ofiatur; | Plutimus 
ei de honeſto ac bono ſit ſermo. Nam quo fe.” 
plus mopuerit, hoc rarius caltigabit.” Iain ira- 
_ cundus z nee tamen eorum quæ emendanda erunt 
diſſimulator: ſimplex in docetido , patiens laboris,' 
aſſiduus potius quam immodicus. Interrogantibus 
| libenter reſpondeat, non interrogantes percontetur 
ultro. In laudandis diſcipulorum dictionibus, nec ; 
. malignus, nec effuſus : quia res altera tædium laboris, 


9 ſecuritatem parit. In emendando quæ cor- 


Tigenda erunt non acerbus, minimeque contune- 
Nnoſus. Nam id quidem multos a propoſito ſtu- 
dendi fugat, quod quidam ſic objurgant, quaſt 
oderint, Ipſe aliquid, imo mwlta quotidie dicat, 
_ quz ſecum audita reſerant. Licet enim ſatis ex- 


3 emplorum ad imitandum ex leone ſuppeditet, 


tamen viva illa, ut dicitur, vox alit plenius, ore 
cipueque præceptoris, quem diſeipuli, ſi modo 


. recte ſint inſtituti, & amant, & verentur. Vix 
autem dici pateſt, quanto libentius imitemur eos 


favemus. Sumat igitur ante omnia paren- 


is erga diſcipulos ſuos animum, aàe ſuceedere ſe in 


eorum locum, a quibus ſibi liberi traduntur, exiſtimet. | 
Hyre is to be found an exat? repreſemation of Dr. 
Markham's conduct towards his pupils ; 'no wonder 
* then that he meets with nothing but ry der * | 
anner part. ” 

- Indied, if ile greateft fades Abbes, : 
J to die nit manly firmngſt; 4 not -frs 
judgment, ' de, the meſt' refined-taſte x the fineſt. in» | 
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"bead and. the warmeſt beart in ons and the dne perſon © 
an form a complete preceptor for youth, England may © 


l being in poſſſhon of ſuch a perſon. Lu fuch | 
344 @. bead, no. toonder ſuych.rapid improvements . have been - 


made in that ſchool, not onh, in all uſeful Audion, but in 


' moral; alſo, hitherto ſcarce thought ta be pert of ts 
| vince of a teacher of Greth and Latin. Yet theſe are 
"3 but the dawnings of this great genius, His noble plan 
_ building a ſquare, which hat already deſerv:dly met 
with 4 ee ed and fome more nc 
eb  defigrs, when when executed, will eu him at his meridian | 


bebe. Aud it is matter of great comfort ta think,. b: 


BE there ii the faire Praſpect. {rom bis poeh and wigerns © 
1 _ conflitution, of bit being able himſelf to ſee the glorious A 1 | 

deſign finiſhed, without leaving it to the chance, of being © 
BY ſpoiled by bungling hands.. 


_ Happy is it for England, that 4 ion + 


i placed at the head of the other great ſchool,, a man , 

| will not readily yield the palm in any of the alove reſpefs 
11 his rival. One, who as he is much ef the 
1 as the ether, as be is poſſeſſed of ſimilar 0. 3 
lents, fo is he nat inferior in an ardent defire of diſcharge | 2 


ing his duty to the utmoſt. Nor har fame been at al! 
filet in regard to the my improvements in education '. 
* already made by Mr. Barnard of Eton. From a proper © 
emulation between tive ſuch men, what happy fraits may 
bel 1 pin * e 
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muxciatioh and the art of eating arenw made 7 
Pein. Upon fubh filtndations what faper ftFuffures 1 — 
wt be "raiſed ? Thive" can be no doubt but that mam *x- 
'cellent tutors are to'be ſaund in both univerſities, , cog 
* promoting the "growth of þ lants 1 + judiciouſly reqred; 8 
und hair number muff ſoon be Ie dt) reaſed 'by theſe 
Wee Hunted thither | from fuch 3 min- « 
_— 7. 4 it "will hereafter be ent entire) the fa * of all 
E pi can afford it, Fram « a. wrogg chaice Fa pla- 
T4 as and perſons, if their ſons are not trained in the 2 
25 manner In zh daths of knowlege and virtue, NY %y | 
_ war, "which made th: author balgly'a Herti that 
6-55 Britiſh etutation might now be ren ered more —_— 
. than dur of am other nation i in the world, bither anticut 
4 er modern, © This it was which made him hope for the 
=. perfelt fuceeſt % bis plan. "Of which he fall ſay - 
2 no more at preſent, but that it rs ; entirely calculated _ 
ie Education of a gen nfleman, and t take; it ir up. 
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BOOK 1. 1 
Of the Progr of Education... | 


 M1DST. the geveral outery againſt. the | 
enormity of the times, the endeavours of 
| our beſt writers and preachers . to reform 
| them, the attention of the. legiſlature, ſo often 


rouzed of late by. bis majeſty's paternal care, and 
the number of penal laws made to check 


greſs of vice, the torrent is ſtill too ſtrong to be re» 
liſted, and theſe weak dams are borne away; irrer 
| ligion, immorality, and corruption are rilibly. | in · 
creaſed, and daily gather new ſtrength. . 
If a, phyſician ſhould fiad his pant Gl grow: 
. ing worſe under the regimen he preſcribed, 
| our « not WY — in the * courſe, 
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but try new remedies. Let if he be not t acquaint- 5 


ed with the ſource of the diſorder, he may go 
through the whole materia medica to no purpole. 
The firſt ſtep towards a. cure is to know the cauſe 


of the diſeaſe, and when that | is removed oe: f. 


fect vill ceaſe of courſe.” 5 


When a nation is funk t to 4 certain pinch of 


7 * * 2 | K ; 
N 5 "ts 


u# 


depravity and corruption, penal laws are of little 


force. Their efficacy depends upon their execu- _ 


tion, and when that is rendered difficult; or im- 


poſlible, they become of little or no uſe. When 
the bulk of mankind are good, it is the intereſt of 

_ eath individual to detect and puniſh avillain; when 
they are bad, it becomes their intereſt to ſcreen 
him from puniſhent for crimes, of which they are 

” equally guilty, and conſequently equally liable to 
the ſame puniſhment. Thus the ſting of the law 


is taken out, or often turned upon the innocent. 


Ihe few good are awed by the powerful confede- . 
racy amongſt the numerous wicked, If they at- 


tempt to bring an offender to juſtice, they are oft- 


en branded with the name of informers; they are 


baffled by packed juries, and ſuborned witneſſes: 


or if they carry their point, it is at ſuch an ex- 


pence as will deter moſt people from following 
their example. At ſuch a criſis, the virtuous few, 


finding their endeavours to ſerve the public inef. ; 


fedtual, or even dangerous, retire as ſoon as poſ- 


ſile' from the buſy world, and leave the eld 
open to the vicious to range in at large without 
. (IE, who = AP their LY L +4 b 


* 
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| remain in the. legiſlature as guardians to their cou |Þþ 


try, may waſte their time in making new penal 


laws for new crimes; and. the fertile invention of 


man in wickedneſs will furniſh them with ſuffi. 
cient employment. Theſe laws, if not executed, 
are at beſt uſeleſs ; but, when ſwelled to an im- 


moderate ſhe, become a getter evil than the dif- 1 


eaſe. 


Wben the u is 5 ender foot, ms pu- ; 
nin; no longer dreaded, how can we expect 

that weaker inſtruments will have any effect? The 
edge of ſatyr cannot prevail - againſt men, who 


clqath {themſelves with vice, as with an armour; et 


nor will the ſting of ridicule be felt * thole, who 
are invulnerable to ſhame. _ 5 
Such ſymptoms in a ſtate are fin — 5 
of approaching ruin; and its end cannot be far off, 
_ unleſs prevented by adequate remedies. As the 
diſeaſe arilex; from an univerſal corruption of man- 
ners, it ean be cured only by a general reforma- 
tion. Our manners depend upon our tiotions and 
opinions, and our opinions and notions are the re - 
ſult of education. This, and this alone, muſt ne- 
ceſſatily be the ſource of all our diſorders; and 


dee, abe here only, muſt we therefore lock fra 
Roy ; eure: enn 5 


' Wiſdom and owtge- are the parents of reli. 
gion and virtue; folly and ignorance of vice ang 


5 impiety; where wiſdom and knowlege are want= | 


Ing in a nation, virtue and religion will hardly 5 
* found; ww when . and * reign, 
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n 
vice and impiety will be ſeen triumphant. The 
only way then to bring about a reformation of 


manners is to reſtore wiſdom and knowlege. This 


can be effected only by a right ſyſtem of education. 


Wiſdom, knowlege, and conſequently virtue, are 


not to be acquired any other way. If we look in- 


to the hiſtory of all nations, we ſhall find their 


| flouriſhing ſtate owing to the proper education of 
their youth. What but that raifed the petty ſtate 
of Athens to its amazing pitch of glory and pow- 
er? What but that made Rome the miſtreſs of the 
world? By that the Chineſe. government hath re- 
mained unaltered upwards of two thouſand years, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral inteſtine commotions, and 
ſeveral conqueſts by foreign enemies. Nay, it ſtill 
continues the ſame, without the leaſt variation, al 


though it was intirely ſubdued by the Tartars, in 
bose . it has been for more thas a cen- 


But this Ne power 'of ae was ne- 


ver ſeen fo ſtrongly as in the Spartan ,.common- 


| wealth; for by the force of that alone was their 


| ſtate preſerved in vigour for upwards of ſeven hun- 


| dred years, upon principles directly oppoſite to 
the nature of man. How much greater then muſt 
its power be in aſſiſting nature? Let us caſt our 
eyes towards the now barbarous Aftick, once the 
ſource of arts and ſciences; to what oweth ſhe her 


preſent deplorable condition, but to the want of 


education? Whilſt, on the other hand, it is by that 


alone the northern and weſtern regions of Europe, i 


once rude a — „ haye riſen to their preſent 
ſplendour. 


Cnar, J. D U C AT1I ON. . 7 2 
ſplendour.” 80 chat it is evident there is no ellen - 


tial difference from nature between men of differ- 


ent regions of the earth, but that the whole depends | 
upon the culture of their underſtandings *®. Nay 
ſuchh is the power of a well diſciplined mind, that it 
bath been known that one or two perſons only of 
eminence in a ſtate, fo trained, have ſuddenly ralf. 
ed their country from obſeurity to glor x. 
Thebes, and Macedon, on account of ſlupidity 1 


and. ignorance, were held in ſuch contempt by the 2 5 | 


other ſtates of Greece, that their names were pro- 
verbial: yet when in the former” of theſe Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas atoſe, enlightened by the 


precepts of Lyſis, one of the -greateſt philoſophers — 


of the age, they raiſed the Theban name to ſuch a | 
pitch of glory, as to obſcure all others, and ſtruck 

terror into the mighty-commonwealths of Sparta 
and of Athens. It is very remarkable alſo, that 


' Philip, botm in Macedon, happening to be an 


| hoſtage in the houſe of the father of Epamitiondas 
at Thebes, received the benefits of the ſame edu - 
cation, under the fame tutor; and that this man _ 
afterwards raiſed the poor deſpiſed ſtate of Mace- 


Greece and Rome were rude and barbarous, as all 


Egypt and Syria now are, and have been long. When | 


Greece and Rome were at their heights in arts and ſcien- + 


ces, Gaul, Germany; Britain, were as ignorant and bar- 
barous, as any parts of Greece or Turkey can be now. 
- * William Nen . upon antient and mod-ra : 
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don ſo high, as to give law to all Greece, and in 


ſome time to the greateſt part of the then known 
world. It was to the extraordinary care taken in 


his education by his Father, that Rome owed her 
"Scipio, the preſerver of his country; the conqueror 


of Carthage, one of the beſt men, and „e ne- 
roes of antiqui7r. 144351174 


When Paulus Emilius eas Perſons; he 


looked down upon his riches with contempt, and 
would ſuffer his ſons to take nothing away but his 
library, which he looked upon as FO? true 
mines of real treaſure. 


There need no examples from kiſtory to We . 


| that the well-being of a ſtate depends upon the edu- 
cation of their youth, There cannot be a good 


and wiſe community, made up of fooliſh and vi- 


cCious individuals 7 and individuals cannot be made 
viſe or good, but by education. If that be faulty 
or wrong, the effects will neceſſarily ſhew them- 
ſelves in the lives of men. When the fountain head 


is polluted, the . which ow er! it cannot ” 


be clear. 


The power of the firſt tne ths. upon 


the minds of men, and the influence they have up- 

|  ©n their conduct ever after, is a beaten topic: holy 
| writ and the claſſic writers abound in ſentences to 
this effect; and hiſtory furniſheth us with innumer- 


able examples. Of which there is none more 


remarkable than that of Alexander the great; whoſe 

_ eaily mind received ſuch a tincture, and imbibed 
ſuch notions of falſe glory, from the leſſons of a 
fervile flattering —_ Leonides, as could not af- 
| —— terwards | 
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terwards be effaced by the pains and {kill of WM. 


EE. : 
From education alone 3 "AB all the: various 


5 ode and manners; all the different inſtituti- 
tions, civil and religious; all the ſeveral ſyſtems, 
moral and. political, of the ſeveral nations of this 

peopled earth. If we are more unſettled in our 

notions, and conſequently more irregular in our 
actions, than. any other nation under the ſun, if 


E what the biſhop of Cloyne ſays be true, that, The-- 


pretenſions and diſcourſes of men throughout 
© theſe kingdoms would, at firſt view, lead one to 
| © think that the inhabitants were all paliticians : : 
and yet, perhaps, political wiſdom hath in no 
age or country been more talked of or leſs un- 
derſtood. Licence is taken for the end of go- 


No reverence for the laws, no attachment to the 
conſtitution, little attention to matters of con- 


idle projects about religion and government, as 
if the public had both to chuſe; a general con- 
tempt of all authority, divine and human; an 
indifference about the prevailing opinions, whe- 


promote the empire of God, or the devil: theſe 


W ⏑ ‚ Y » ²m Q ]] U -M = 2 


1 a. but from a defective education, which, 


vernment, and popular humour for its origin. 


ſequence, and great altercation upon trifles ; ſuch 


| © ther they tend to produce order, or diſorder, wo 


are the ſymptoms that ſtrongly mark the preſent | "of 
age.“ If all this, I ſay, be fo, whence can it 


not taking care to ſettle the "notions of men upon 


te baſis of right reaſon, leaves their unfurniſhed 


_ minds open to teceive any opinion that chance 


8 24 = _ may - 
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may throw in their. way, that caprice _ bugt , 
after, or inclination graſp at? 


- Evident as this Point is, is it not amazing, as if 5 
men were blind, or infatuated, that they have not 
hitherto turned their thoughts to examine the only 
ſource, from which all the happineſs or miſery of 


the nation muſt neceſſarily flow? That they ſhould 
_ employ their time either in crying out againſt. the 

.. Increaſing tide of corruption, which threatens a 

deluge to the land; or in endeavouring to raiſe 
damms in thoſe places where the breadth, depth, 


and rapidity of the waters, baffle all the efforts of 


man to ſtop their courſe? And though they daily 
find their labours ineffectual, and likely to conti- 
nue ſo from the violence of the torrent, yet that 5 
they ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in the ſame courſe, 
without once going to the fountain head; which 
they might not only purge and cleanſe, but with 
eaſe divert its courſe into feveral channels, ſo as to 
fend forth gp reer of water to the whole 
land 
— as it is to the "SVEN education bath — 
never once claimed the attention of the legiſlature _ 
finee its firſt inſtitution. Tho? it was eſtabliſhed 


in times of great ignorance, and conſequently 


muſt be ſuppoſed to be very dofective, yet have 

we gone on the ſame ſyſtem; with the ſame blind 

| obedience, that the Roman catholics pay to the 

_ infallibility of the pope. Intereſting as it is to 
every individual of ſociety, yet no one topic ham 

leſs employed the pens of our writers. Whether 
it be that they were blinded by prejudice in fa- 


| + thattho*.this be far from being 


Y 
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vour of a method in which they themſelves were 
trained; or that the difficulty of a reformation 
deterred them from the attempt, ſo it is, that we 
have in our: whole language but two treatiſes of 
any note expreſsly written on that ſubject. The 
firſt, a ſhort one by Milton, the other by Mr. 
Locke. The former clearly points out the faults. | 
and defects in our education, but the remedies 
propoſed are too ſtrong for men of a ſickly habit 
of body, made weak and feeble by long diſeaſe. 


Ty are calculated only for thoſe of robuſt athle-. 


tic conſtitutions, labouring under ſmall diſorders z 
or, as himſelf expreſſes it, 8 This is not a bow 


for every man to ſhoot in, but will require 3 


| * ſfinews almoſt equal to thoſe which Homer gave 
- + Ulyſſes.” The other by Mr. Locke is only an' 
attempt to mend and patch our preſent ſyſtem, 
| ſuch as it is, and ta make ſome alterations in it ;. 
but is far from containing any endeavour to- 


Wards extending it. This he himſelf acknow-- 


leges in the latter part of his treatiſe, where he 
| fays, Tho' I am now come to a con of 


© whati obvious remarks have ſuggeſted to me 


concerning education, I would not have it: 


t 4, thought that I look on it as a juſt treatiſe on that 
( ſubject. Lhave touched little more than thoſe 


| © heads which I judged neceſſary for the breeding. 
0 of a young gentleman z and have now publiſned 
c 5 thole wy. occaſional thoughts with this hope, 


ige 0 


this ſubie d, or. ack 2 as that every one 
pate 4 al 


n *. 5 


e „ 


a complete tre- 
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may give ſome ſmall lights to thoſe whoſe con- 


cern for their dear little ones makes them ſo ir- 
9 regularly bold, 
* ſalt their own reaſon, f in the education of their 
7 children, rather than wholly to i, on old 


that they dare venture to con- 


* cuſtom.” _ 

In all well- regulated ſtates, the two cid 
points in view in the education of youth ought to 
be, firſt, to make them good men, good mem- 
bers of the univerſal ſociety of mankind ; and in 
the next place to framie their minds in auch a man- 


ner, as to make them moſt uſeful to that ſociety 
to which they more immediately belong; and to 
hape their talents, in ſuch a way, as will render 

them moſt ſerviceable to the ſupport of that go - 


Fernment, under which they were born, and on. 


. 


the ſtrength and vigour of which the well-being. 


of every individual, in ſome meaſure, depends, 


If neither of theſe points are provided for in our 


ſyſtem, I cannot ſee how we are to expect good 


men, or good ſubjects. Nay the contrary muſt 


in genefal be the confequence, for the mind of 
man being active will neceſſarily find itſelf em- 
ployment; if our youth are not trained in the 

right way, they will probably go wrong ; if they 


are not E and to Sr oy ny will be — w 


-commit evil. 


This point is ſo obvious, that it "might ſeem un- 


neceſſary to ſupport it either by reaſon or authori- 
ty; and yet ſo little attention bas been paid! to 


it, that it may not'be wholly uſeleſs to quote the 


featiments ofen man * _ head, -Who'4s- al- 


loved 
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lowed to have been poſſeſſed of the deepeſt pene - 
tration *. In his epiſtle dedicatory to his treatiſe 

on education, he has the following paſſages. 1 
myſelf have been conſulted of late by ſo many, 
who profeſs themſelves at a loſs how to breed 
their children, and the early corruption of youth 
is now become fo general a complaint, that he 
cannot be thought wholly impertinent, ho 
brings the conſideration of this matter on the 
ſtage, and offereth ſomething, if it be but to 


excite others, or afford matter of correction: 
for errors in education ſhould be leſs indulged | 


than any. Theſe, like faults in the firſt con- 
coction, that are never mended in the ſecond, 
or third, carry their afterwards incorrigible taint 
with chem, through all the parts and ſtations of 2 
N N 

The well. educating of their children is | 
2 much the duty and concern of parents, and the 
welfare and proſperity of the nation ſo much 
depend on it, that I would have every one lay 
it ſeriouſly to heart; and after having well 
examined and diſtinguiſhed what fancy, cuſtom, 
or reaſon adviſes in the caſe, ſet his helping 
hand to promote every where that way of train - 
ing up youth, with regard to their ſeveral con- 
_ © ditions, which is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and like- 
© lieſt to produce virtuous, uſeful, and able men 
ia their diſtin callings ; tho? that moſt to de 
Sh taken care of is the gentleman” 5 cog. - For 
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© if thoſe of that rank are by their edueation once 
ſet right, 272 will ney bring all the rel into 
8 

In his treatiſe on education he has e 1 vi, 
that thoſe who complain of the great decay of 
chriſtian piety and virtue every where, and of 
learning- acquired improvements in the gentry | 
of this generation, would conſider how to re - 
trieve them in the next. This I am ſure, that 
if the foundation of it be not laid in the educa- 
tion and principling of the youth, all other en- 
© deavours will be vain. And if the innocence, 
4 ſobriety, and induſtry of thoſe who are coming 
up, be not taken care of and preſerved, it will 
be ridiculous to expect, that thoſe who are to 
ſucceed next on the ſtage ſhould abound in 
that virtue, ability, and learning, which has hi- 
therto made England conſiderable in the world.” 
Prom theſe, and many other paſſages to the 
ſame effect, it is eaſy to ſee what his opinion was 
of our method of training youth, and how ne- 
ceeſſary he judged an alteration to be. Let us 
therefore with candour and impartiality examine 
our ſyſtem of education, as it now ſtands : Iam 
much deceived if it will appear calculated to pro- 
mote knowlege and virtue; on the contrary, 1 
believe, it will be found to be the true ſource of 
all our follies, vices; ignorance, and falſe taſte. 
Should it prove fo, this advantage will reſult from 
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© , the enquiry, that in the courſe of it proper reme - 


dies will 69 themſelves as * errors appear, 
1 oo and 
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and upon a right * 18 cannot t fail of 
| OF a cure, 


0 H A P. 5 
Our preſent Syftem 1 E ducation aal. 


HEN a boy can read Engliſh with tolerable . 
fluency, which is generally about the age 
of ſeven or eight years, he is put to ſchool to 
learn Latin and Greek; where ſeven years are 
employed in acquiring but a moderate ſkill in 
thoſe languages. At the age of fifteen or there- 
abouts, he is removed to one of the univerſities, 
where he paſſeth four years more in prociring a 


| Jofophy, aſtronomy, metaphyſics, and the hea- 


more competent knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
in learning the rudiments of logic, natural phi- _ 


then morality. At the age of nineteen or twenty 2 
a degree in the arts is nn, RCRA ends the edu- — 


cation of a gentlenanmn. | 
When education is ſaid to be finiſhed, one 


| wouldi imagine that the perſon is qualified imm - 


. diately to enter upon his part on the great 15 
of life; and yet it would be hard to ſay what one 
duty of ſociety, or what one office as a citizen, he 


1 gel to diſcharge, or ſuſtain after his cloſe | 


application of ſo many years. It may be aſked 
nich Seneca, what Fruits. are to be 22 _ 
= | ET om 


2 Rudiorum 1 Kborolians vans ofientationg, ot alhil_ 


2 literis ? Cujus iſta errores minuent 22 I a 


1 rement ? "—_ un, 11. juſtigrem © 


quem 


„„ nnr ee 
* from a vain oſtentation of the politer ſtudies, 
© and unavailing learning? Whole errors will 


© they diminiſh? whoſe paſſions will they reſtrain? 


© whom. will they make more biave, more Juſt, 7 


more liberal?“ 


The ill effects of 1 this method are deſcribed by 


Milton in ſuch nervous and conciſe terms, that 1 

ſhall not ſtand in need of any apology with the 
reader for preſenting him with his obſervations up: 
on this occaſion, inſtead of my own. | 


As for the uſual method of aching arts, I 1 


« « deem it to be an old error of univerſities, not 


yet well recovered from the ſcholaſtic groſſneſs 
* of barbarous ages, that inſtead of beginning 


_ © with arts moſt eaſy, and thoſe be ſuch as are 
© moſt obvious to the ſenſe, they preſent their 
voung unmatriculated novices at firſt coming 
with the moſt intellective abſtractions of logie 
and metaphyſics : ſo that they having but new- | 
left thoſe grammatic flats and ſhallows, where 
they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a few words, 
_ © with lamentable conſtruction, and now. on the 
© ſudden tranſported under another climate, to be 
© tofled and turmoiled with their unballaſted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, 
do for the moſt part grow into hatred aud con- 
| © tempt of learning, mocked and deluded all this 
while with ragged notions and babblements, 
«© while they expected worthy and delightful 
| © knowlege ; till poverty or youthful years call 
them importunately their 45 5 
„ e 4 with the * of e either 
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to an ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly 


zealous divinity. Some, allured to the trade of 
law, ground their purpofes, not on the prudent 
and heavenly contemplation of juſtice and equi- 
ty, (which was never taught them) but on the 


promiſing and pleaſing thoughts of litigious terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing fees. Others be- 
take them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls ſo unprin- 
cipled in virtue, and true generous breeding, 


that flattery, and court ſhifts, and tyrannous 
aphorifms appear to them the higheſt points of 
wiſdom ; inſtilling their barren hearts with a con- 

| ſcientions Navery, if, as I rather think, it be not 
feigned. Others, laftly, of a more delicious and 
Airy ſpirit, retire themfelves, knowing no better, 
to the enjoyments of eaſe and luxury, living 
out their days in feaſt and jollity; which indeed 
is the wiſeſt and ſafeſt eourſe ww all theſe, unleſs 
they were with more integrity undertaken. -- And 
theſe are the fruits of miſpending our prime 


youth in theſe ſchools and univerſities as we do, 
either in learning meer words, or fuch _ i 


chiefly as were better unlearnt.“ 


Mr. Locke, in delivering his ſentiments on the : 


fame ſubject, perfecily agrees with Milton. In 
ſpeaking of the education of a gentleman, he ſays, 


's 


Since it cannot be hoped he ſhould have time 


and ſtrengeh to learn all things, moſt pains 


* f 98 
3 . * ; 


| ſhould be taken about that which is moſt necef- 8 


in NET _ that JT looked _ which 


1:0 {will 9 
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« will be of moſt and frequenteſt uſe to him n ths 5 
world. | 
© Seneca complains of the contrary att bs in 
© his time; and yet the Burgerſdiciuſes and the 
e Scheiblers did not fwarm in thoſe days, as they 
do now in theſe. What would he have thought 
if he had lived now, when the tutors think it 
© their great buſineſs to fill the ſtudies and heads 
© of their pupils with ſuch authors as theſe ? He 
would have had much more reaſon to ſay, as 
| © he does, Non vitz ſed ſcholz diſcimus, We 
learn not to live, but to diſpute; and our educa- 
tion fiteth us rather for the univerſities, than the 
world. But it is no wonder, if thoſe who make 
© the faſhion ſuit it to what they have, and not 
what their pupils want. The faſhion being 
once eſtabliſhed, who can > think it ſtrange, that 
„nn. as well as in all other things, it ſhould 
prevail? and that the greateſt part of thoſe, who 
find their account in an eaſy: ſubmiſſion to it, 
© ſhould be ready to cry out hereſy, when any 
sone departs from it? It is nevertheleſs matter 
Lof aſtoniſhment, that men of quality and parts 
* ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far miſled by 
cuſtom and implicit faith. Reaſon, if conſulted 
With, would adviſe, that their children's time 
©. ſhould be ſpent i in acquiring what might be uſe- 
7 ful to them, when they, come to be men, rather 
than to have their heads ſtaffed with a deal of 
_ © tra(h,. a great part, whereof they uſually never 
do lit is certain they never need to) ink on 
5 "ps: a8 2 as — live ; and ſo much of it 


© ag 


-. 
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as doth ſtick to ther, they are only the worſe 

K : 

This is ſo well known, "that I appeal to pa · 
rents themſelves, who have been at coſt to have 

7 | their young heirs taught it, whether it be not ri- 

_ © diculous for their ſons to have any tincture of 


© that ſort of learning, when they come abroad - 
into the world; whether any appearance of it 


_ © would not lefſen and diſgrace them in company ? #2 

And that certainly muſt be an admirable acqui- | 
© ſition, and deſerve, well to make a part in edu- 

© cation, which men are aſhamed of, where they | 


© are moſt concerned to new their HORS: and — 


breeding“ 5 
It is evident that ; book theſe gent men thought 


our method of education was productive of evil, 


- Inſtead of good; of miſchief to mankind, inſtead 
of benefit. But among ſuch as have received 


no ill taint from it, I believe it will be allowed 


by much the greater part, that they never find 


either profit or Owe from i it in the _ of *r = 


lives. 
Upon their entrance into the would, 2 very 8 


tort experience will convince them that they 


cannot apply what they have been learning to any 


uſe ful purpoſe; that to ſucceed in life they muſt | _ 


enter upon entire new ſtudies, and that they muſt 
even have the double labour of unlearning many 


| things which they before thought the perfection 


of human knowlege. Their Greek and Latin au- | 
thors, their books of logic and metaphyſics, &e. 

=. * aſide, and in a few you all the en of 
_ their 
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their early acquirements, of ſo many. years pains 


and labonr, are wholly obliterated. Is it not a 


lamentable thing to think that the prime of life 


hath thus been loſt, that a fertile foil hath thus 


deen tilled, and manured, at great pains and 
coſt, and fuch ſeed ſown as will never produce a 
valuable crop? Or is there reaſon to wonder, that 
the richneſs of the ſoil ſhould waſte itſelf in a 
luxuriance of weeds ? Of the few, who, from a 
love to the arts in which they have been trained, 
would ſtill keep them alive in their memories, and 
_ diſplay their talents to the world, much the great= 
er part ſetve only to increaſe the number of bad 
verſifiers, miſerable eſſay - writers, and minute 
Philoſophers. The ſtudious and contemplative _ 
minds indeed may be furniſhed with matter to 


employ their leiſure hours in innocent amuſements, 


ſo that they may not be hurtful members of ſo- 


ciety, however uſelefs ; and this perhaps is the 


_ greateſt benefit which the public derives from it. 
The divine, the lawyer, and the phyſician, may 
convert theſe rudiments of ſcience to their own 

advantage in their ſeveral profeſſions, but the 

gentleman, finding no immediate uſe for them, 

neglects, and of courſe ſoon forgets them. Thus : 
the education of a gentleman, which is of all 
others the moſt important to the public, is not 
at all provided for. Were it defective in all other 


arts and profeſſions, tho? the grievance would be 


felt, it might be attended with no danger to the 
ſtate. But gentlemen, born to be legiſlators, to 
be the bulwarks of our conſtitution, to fill up poſts 


which 


_ 
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which require wiſdom conduct, and the moſt im · 
proved abilities, to animate and give motion to 


the whole body of the people, to be an example 
and model to all, the fountain of manners and 


ſource of principles; if their education be deſect- 
ive, or bad, the whole conſtitution is affected by 
it, the diſeaſe hath attacked the vitals, and muſt 
either be reed, or 3 9 _ : 


follow. 


To remedy this, two eminent phyſici: cians have 
preſcribed very oppoſite courfes. The firſt ſtrikes 


at the root of the diſeaſe, which he would endea- 


vour wholly to eradicate ; but, as it was before ob- | 
ſerved, his medicines are too powerful in their 
operation, for the ſtrength of the patient's conſti- 


tution. The other ſeems to think the caſe deſpe- 1 
rate, and has therefore only directed a courſe of 


lenitives, which may give eaſe to, and prolong 
the life of the patient, tho? not effect a cure. 
| Milton's ſcheme ſeems better calculated for me 
times of the Spartan republic and old Rome, 


; than for the preſent age: However beautiful it ma 
lock in theory, it would be found nen 5 


in che trial; or cou'd it be reduced to practice, it 

muſt neceſſarily change our form of government 

into a republic. Locke on the other fide ſeems _ 
to deſpair of any effectual reformation in the pub- 
c eſtabliſhed fyſtem; he has therefore turned 


his whole thoughts towards private education. 


To this there are innumerable objections, but 


particularly in our conſtitution, as that method is = 


: the beſt calculated for deſpotic ſtates, and, if it be 
| came 
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came 3 would be the ſureſt means to eſta» 
dliſh arbitrary power; an evil of all others the moſt 
to be dreaded by a free people. du 


But ſure between theſe two 1 a me- 


| dium may be found, which will effectually anſwer 
all the ends propoſed. Suppoſe, inſtead of a total 
ſubverſion, an attempt were made to correct the 
errors in the preſent ſyſtem, to ſupply ſome de- 


fects, and extend and enlarge the whole: perhaps, 


= purſuing this method, an eaſy and praQticable 


plan might be itruck out, which would exceed all 


that have been hitherto. eſtabliſhed in — part of 
the world. 


_ The evils af our preſent phe of eie * 


"ot fo much ariſe from it's faults, as from it's de- 
fects; from what it doth, as from what it leaves 


undone; from it's imperfeQtions ſo far as it goes, 8 


as from it's ſtopping ſhort at an improper. time, 
| when there, is moſt occafion for it's influence, 7 
The end ſeems to be forgot, and the means are 
the end. "The rudiments of the arts are taught, 
as if they were deſireable only for their own ſakes, 
but their uſes for the purpoſes of life are never 


pointed out. Seneca, in ſpeaking upon this ſub. 


5 Feb aſks, +. © For what reaſon i is it that we train 


| + Quare e lderalibes/ Ad Ass, eres f 
Non quia virtutem dare poſſtint ;-ſed- quia animum ad 


accipiendam virtutem præ uemadmod 3 
ma 155 ut antiqui 1 — 1 Ln 


literatura, rofl 
pueris elements traduntur, non docet liberales fed 


mor prætipiendis locum parat ; fic liberales artes non 9 
; b ceoracnta n one gn x 


by wo 
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our children up in the ſtudy of the arts and' ſci- 
©/ences ? It is not becauſe they can inſpire virtue, 
: but becauſe they prepare the mind for it's re- 
« ception. Juſt as the rudiments of thoſe, from 
© which boys learn their firſt principles, do not 
directly teach the liberal arts, but prepare tho 
© way for their reception, ſo the liberal arts them- 
* ſelyes do not directly lead the mind to virtue, but 
give the mind a right difpoſition for it. 
Should a maſter, after having inſtructed his pu- 
pil ia the rules of grammar, leave him to make 
his way thro”. the claſſics, as well as he could, 


Without aſſiſting him in his progreſs, and point |} 
ing out ta him the uſe and application of thoſe 
rules as he went along, could he ever with reaſon 
expect to find bim a good ſcholar ? And ſhall leſs _ 
care and pains be thought ſufficient to make a 


good man? Is it eaſier, after having learned the 
_ rudiments of knowlege, and morality, for a man 


do guide himſelf right in the labyrinths of wiſdom, — 
and ſteer, unpiloted, a ſteady courſe! of virtue, 
through the ſhoals, the rocks, the quickſands of |} 


life, and, in a veſſel without ballaſt, ſtand the 


ſwelling tides of corruption, and the ſtorms of 
paſſion, than to underſtand a Greek or Roman 


author? and yet, abſurd as it may ſeem,” ſuch is 
our practice. At the very juncture, . when” the 
uſes of all he has been reading ought to be pointed 
out to him with the utmoſt care and attention, in 
order to encourage him to go on in his courſe, to 
reap the fruit of his toils ; at that moſt eritical 
ume 3 the = begin to, oy Sid ”- 
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emerge? renee, 510 
Is it not a fact, chat, * the age of twenty or 
thereabounts, a gentleman, tho? ever ſo deſirous 
to finiſh his education, cannot find the means of 
doing it in England? And has not this reduced all 
parents, who wiſh to ſee their ſons accompliſhed, 
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ſtrong for reaſon, even when guarded to the ut. 
moſt, is a young gentleman left to himſelf with. - 


out a guide, without aſſiſtance, to follow the bent 


of his inclinations. Is it any wonder that they 


ſhould lead kim away from à dry and laborious 
courſe of ſtudy, in which he had ever proceeded 
vwith reluctance and diſguſt ? Is it any wonder that 


they ſhould immediately plunge him into a”galph 
of pleaſure, from ws; he les more : 


* 


to the neceſſity of ſending them either to foreign 
academies, or to travel? Both which have been 


attended with the vworſt conſequences. Thoſe 
Tz academies are in countries which differ widely | 
from qurs both in religious and civil inſtitutions, 
nor will it appear improbable, that their princi. . 
ples in both may be much corrupted, when it is 
conſidered what little knowlege of their own re- 


ligion and government they carry with them a- 


broad. It is no wonder, when we refle&t on the | 
places where they paſs the firſt parts of their ra- 
tional life, and the tutors from whom they re- 
| 'ceive. the firſt knowlege of things inſtead - of 
words, that ſo many ſhould return confirmed re- 


publicans. - And ſo many others, captivated by 


de charms and outward appearanees of the cdurts 
2 mould entertain 700 favourable notions 


| of 
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of monarchy. Their religion indeed will be in 


no great danger of being changed, as there is 


not much temptation to it; but as they carried 

but little abroad with them, there is a great ha- 
zard of their loſing that little, and returning with- 
out any. And this perhaps may. be found 2 


\ 


moſt unfruitful ſource of infidelity. 


| c 
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They who at that time of day are ſent to travel 
are yet in a more deplorable fituation. © © To. 


put them out of their parents view, at a great 


diſtance, under 2a governor, when they think 
_ © themlelves to be too. much men to be governed 
| © by others, and yet have not prudence and ex- 
5 perienec enough, to govern themſelves, what is 
© it but to expoſe them to all the greateſt dangers 
© of their whole life, when they have the leaſt. 
_ © fence or guard againſt them? Until that boiling 
_ © boiſterous part of life comes in, it may be hop- 
_ © ed the tutor may have ſome authority: neither 
© the ſtubbornneſs of age, nor the temptation or 
example of others, can take him from his tutor's 
conduct till fifteen or ſixteen : but then, when 
a * begins to conſort himſelf with men, and 
© thinks himſelf one; when he comes to reliſh, 
and pride himſelf in manly vices, and thinks it 5 
n ſhame to be any longer under the conduct and 
controul of another, what can be hoped from 
_. © even the moſt careful and diſcreet governor, 
ven neither he has power to compel, nor his 
aol a . to be W but on the . 


pe . Locke. 


© contrary 
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- © contrary has the advice of warm blood, and pre- 
© yailing faſhion, to hearken to the temptations 
of his companions, - juſt as wiſe as himſelf, ra- 

| © ther than to the perſuaſions of his tutor, who is 

now looked on as the enemy to his freedom? 
And when is a man ſo like to miſcarry, as when 
sat the ſame time he is both raw and unruly ? 


This is the ſeaſon of all his life that moſt re- 
_ © quires the eye and authority of his parents and 
friends to govern it. The flexibleneſs of the 
former part of a man's age, not yet grown up 
i to de headſtrong, makes it more governable - 
© and ſafe; and in the after · part reaſon and fore- 
( ſight begin a little to take place, and mind * 
man of his ſafety and improvement. —— 
If this picture be juſt, if this reaſoning be right, 
3 ſhall we have any cauſe to wonder at the merchan - 
diſe thoſe young adventurers bring back? What 
indeed can be expected from them but an importa - 
tion of all the follies, fopperies, vices, and lux- 
uries of the ſeveral countries thro' which they 
have paſſed. Theſe are to be found in the ſtreets, 
and on the high- ways; and to be picked up riding 
| poſt; but to collect valuable ſtores of knowlege, 
and to treaſure up wiſe obſervations, demands the 
' ſkill and experience of more advanced years; it 
requires much longer reſidence, cloſe attention, and 
5 painful reſearches into places far from the com- 
mon road, and vulgar haunts of men. 5 
| 1 evident that there can be no greater _ — 1 
== | tha the ſending « our you. me fo 2 
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and dangerous a ſeaſon. This evil ariſes from the 
| fad alternative of being either obliged to do ſo, or 
of entering them too ſoon at home into the buſi. 
neſs of life. One or the other muſt be done as 
things are now circumſtanced, or they muſt re- 
main for ſome years in a ſtate of idleneſs and in- 
action. Yet for this the remedy is not hard to be 
found. But before I ſpeak to that point, it will 
be proper to take a more exact view of the previ- 
ous part of education, as the finiſhing muſt in a 
great meaſure depend upon the preparation. 
It has been ſaid before, that the evils of our pre. 
ſent Syſtem do not ſo much ariſe from its faults, 2 
as from its defects, from what it does, as from 
what it omits to do. Indeed there is nothing 
taught in our ſchools and univerſities either impro. 


per or unbecoming a gentleman to know; on the 


_ contrary, whatever he learns there, if it be proper. 
ly applied, he will find both uſeful and ornament- 
al to him in whatever ſituation of life he may after- 


_ wards be placed, That thele inſtructions ſeldom _ 


or never anſwer this end, is owing partly to the 
manner in which they are given, and partly to an 
entire omiſſion or negle& of ſome ſtudies, which 
are eſſentially neceſſary to render the others uſeful, 
as well as ornamental. 
In order to prove this, it will be neceſſary to lay 5 
down ſome principles relative to education, and 
then to try our te by thoſe ee 


CHAP. 


C 
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CHAP. III. 


Of" the principles upon which a h em of education andi | 
, be founded. 
E laws of hea are the firſt im- 
c preſſions we receive ; and as they pre- 


© pare us s for civil life, each particular family ought 


© to be governed purſuant to the plan of the preat 


* wk * 


© have one alſo.” 


Hence it follows, that in every ſtate it mould : 
be a fundamental maxim, firſt, that the educa- 


tion of youth ſhould be particularly formed and 
adapted to the nature and end of it's government. 


| Secondly, that the principle by which the whole 


community is ſupported ought to be the moſt ſtrong- 
ty inculcated on the minds of every individual, 
Where theſe rules are not obſerved, no ſtate can 
flouriſh, or even ſubſiſt for any lever of time. 


The beſt education upon any other principles may 
make good men, but it cannot make good citi- 
zens; it may make them virtuous and wiſe, but it 
cannot make them uſeful members of that > 


eular ſociety. 


Every kind of government bath its nature, its 
end, and its principles. Its nature is its parti: 
eular conſtitution or conſtruction to anſwer ſome 1 


* Spirit of 8 | 


family which comprehends them all. If the 
people in general have a principle, their conſti- 
tuent parts, that is, the NO funilies, will 


\ 
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compaſſing that end. From this view it is evident, 


foul of government, which puts it into motion, 
_ which gives it life and action. The beſt conſtituti- 
on in the world, and framed to the beſt end, 


without a right one, muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed ; 


tution. It followeth alſo, that the principle ſhould _ 
de ſuited to the end, not only in its nature, but in 

its degree of power and ſtrength ; for ſo far as it 
falleth ſhort of the end, ſo far is the government f 
weak and defective. 


| whether we have a principle, whether this princi- 
ple be ſuited to the nature of our government, 


by education. 


end; its end is that which is ſought after by ſuch 
conſtitution ; and its principle is the means of 


that the principle is the moſt eſſential part; Wake: 


without a principle, is nothing but- a name, and, 


for if the principle be wrong, a different end will 
be purſued than what was the object of its inſti- - 


The natural order of enquiry thicefore will be, 


whether it be of force enough to anſwer the end, 
and whether this principle be ſuſficiently inculcated by 


CHAP. 1v. 


ov the dj ir. 5 2 of the F rent grvernments 30 


Lnoron in the world. 


LL, the different n of government known 2 
in the world may be reduced to three ſpe- 
cies ; the republican, monarchical, and deſpotic, 
To theſe the celebrated Monteſquieu has annexcd | 

| C2 ens . three: 


, 
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three principles, To the republican, virtue ; to 
the monarchical, honour ; to the deſpotic, fear, 
In the firſt and laſt of theſe he has inconteſtibly 
proved, that either theſe muſt be the principles, or... 
the government could not ſubſiſt. But in what re- 
lates to the monarchical, he has not made uſe of 
that clearneſs and preciſion which appear fo evi- 
dently in the reſt of his work. As he ſeems to 
have formed his idea of monarchy intirely from 
that, under which he was born, ſo he has laid 
don rules in general for it, from the particular 
practice of that ſtate. He hath accurately diſtin- 
guiſhed between the two republican forms, the 
_ ariſtocracy and democracy, and the various man- 
ner in which the principle is to operate in thoſe 
different forms ; nor was there leſs reaſon to di- 
ſtinguiſh berwork the different forms of monarchy, 
the les limited approaching to the deſpotic, and 
the more limited bordering upon the republican. 
It will not require much penetration to diſcover, 
that ſuch a monarchy as that of England cannot _ 
ſubſiſt upon his principle of honour. To convince 
an Engliſhman of this, there needs only to pre- 
ſent him with part of the deſcription which he him- 
ſelf gives of the principle. 


By the laws of honour he ſays, © That the act | 
ons of men are not judged as good, but as ſhine- | 
ing; not as juſt, but as great; 3 not as reaſonable, o 


| © but extraordinary. 


o this whimſi cal 1 it is owing that 
© the virtues are only juſt what it pleaſes, and as 
1 pleaſes ; z it t adds rukes of its own invention to 
| | 1 every 
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* 
every thing preſcribed to us; it extends or li- 
mits our duties according to its own fancy, 
whether they proceed from religion, politics, 
or morality. There is nothing ſo ſtrongly in- 
culcated in monarchies, by the laws, by reli- 
gion, and honour, as ſubmiſſion to the prince's 
will.“ | 
What are the necelliry conſequences of fuck: a 
principle? Monteſquieu himſelf has deſcribed them 
in glaring colours in another place. Ambition 
joined to idleneſs, and baſeneſs to pride; a deſire _ 


ſion to truth; flattery, treaſon, perfidy, viola- 
tion of engagements, contempt of civil duties, 


neſs, but, above all, a perpetual ridicule call * 
on virtue. . 5 


Far, far from Britain be for ever kept this 


blaſting principle, and may our enemies, whilſt they 
5 continue ſuch, cheriſh it in their boſoms. 


As the profeſſed intention of this author was 


to treat accurately of all the various governments 
known in the world, and their ſeveral principles, 
it is evident that he has been defective in the ene. | 
cution of one part of his deſign, For tho? from 
his own deſcriptions he found that our form of 
government would not come exactly under any of 


the heads into which he diſtinguiſhed them; tho“ 


he has allotted a ſeparate chapter to treat of our 
. conſtitution as a diſtinct ſpecies from any other; 
yet he has not thought proper to ſay one ſyllable 

. ou the principle, by which it may be N 5 


— 


: * 
3 


of obtaining riches without labour, and an aver- _ 


fear of the prince's virtue, hope from his weak- 
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J but has contented himſelf with foretelling the means 
by which it may be deſtroyed. Whether this was 
the effect of negligence or deſign, or whether he 
durſt not deliver his ſentiments freely upon that 
head, from the reſtraints of policy and N 
muſt be left to conjecture. 


CHA p. V. 


Vat our cmflitution can not be ſupported by any of + 
ge three principles, „ thy nd — be all * eful 
70 it. 


1 our confiitation 1 is made up of a dne mix- 
ture of the three ſpecies of government, 
"being partly monarchical, partly republican, and 
partly abſolute, from the union of thoſe two, it 
follows that no particular principle belonging to 
any of thoſe will be ſufficient to anſwer its end. 
But all the three oy” Be. employ! ed in it to advan- 
tage. 
The bulk of the people ſhould be bred up t 
bear the laws, which ſhould be conſidered as * 
ed with deſpotie power. The legiſlative or re- 
publican part ſhould have virtue for its object, | 
"1 and the principle of honour may be employed by . 

| y the executive or royal authority with ſucceſs, By 
| honour I do not mean here that baſtard kind de- 
N | ſeribed above, (which was ſubſtituted by princes. 
1 
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really poſſeſſed of deſpotic power, thoꝰ maſked : 
under the title of monarchy, in the room of fear) 

2 more uſeful and active inſtrument to promote . 
1 — Whew 
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their ambitious views) but that genuine and re- 


fined fort, ariſing from a love of fame, and the re- 
wards attending it; which often ſtood 1 in the res: 


of virtue in we dean 
C H A p. VI. 
The neo Ity of another principle to regulate a. 


THEN three different principles act in one 


ſtate, in which there is no ſubordination, of 
ey dependance of one on the other, as it 
would be extreamly difficult to confine them with- 
in their due bounds, ſo that no one ſhould become 
predominant ; and as ſuch a predominance of any 
one of theſe over the other muſt neceſſarily bring 
about a change in the conſtitution, it were to be 
| wiſhed that a principle of ſuperior force to any of 
theſe could be found out, whoſe office it ſhould be 
to preſerve the balance between the others, to re- i 


ſtrain them within their due limits, and confine them 
to their proper objects. Nor have we far to leek 
for ſuch a principle. * can de no other my RE- 


7 LIGION. 


N the great power and energy of this princi- 5 
35 Monteſquieu himſelf has borne teſtimony ; for 
| tho? he has never mentioned it as a neceſſary. one 
to any of the forms of government which he treats 
pf, yet he occaſionally ſays in a part of his work, 
not profeſſedly upon tht point, that © The prin= 
© ciples of chriſtianity deeply engraved on the 
8 heart would be oy more 1 1 than 5 
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the falſe honour of monarchies, than the, hu- 
* mane virtues of on, or the {ervile fear of 
© deſpotic ſtates.” 

Hence it is ado he thought that the princi- 
ple of true religion was much ſtronger than the 
force of all the others together ; and conſequently 
that a ſtate founded upon this principle muſt be fixed 
upon the moſt ſolid and durable baſis. Hence alſo we 
may trace the reaſon of his ſilence upon that head 
in treating of the Britiſh conftitution ; for as he 
clearly ſaw that it could be ſupported by no other 

principle. but that of religion, and that the religi- 
on muſt be ſuited to the nature of our govern- 


ment, he mult of neceſſity have given the pre fer- 8 
ence to it in its reformed ſtate, and this would 


| have been a point of too much danger for a ſub. 
jet of France, and a Roman catholic by profeſſi- 
on, to meddle with. This conjecture appears the 
more probable, when we: fee that this important 
article ſeems accidentally and careleſsly dropped 
into a chapter, whoſe title is, Another of Mr. 
Boyle 5 ee 


CHAP. vn. 


07 the power ard « extent of this . 


8 the Aerent ts of which our coafiita. 
tion is compoſed of courſe introduced dif- 
ferent principles, the ſame policy, which pointed 

W] out the neceſſity of a head to govern the whole 
T3 ſtate, ſhewed allo the necellity of a regulating 


! ; 
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principle; and the ſame analogy will diſcover-to 
us, that the power of this principle over the others 
ſhould be of the ſame nature and extent as the pow- 
er of the monarch over the different members of 
which the ſtate is compoſed, It ſhould be rather 
coercive, than active; rather direct, than govern ; 
_ reſtrain, than impel. Whilſt it pretends to no 
more, it will give no umbrage to a free people; 
and the three principles of virtue, fear, and ho- 
nour, may be all exerciſed with more force and 


advantage under the guidance and influence of ſuch _ LL 


a principle, as they will be confined to due bounds, 
and directed to proper ends. From all which it, 

manifeſtly appears, that this principle above all 
others ſhould be chiefly e by education. 


0 H A P. vIL. 
o the principle of x virtue. 
1 JT is 0 to ſee that virtue, in 8 order, 


| dignity, and uſe, is the foremoſt of the 6 
other principles. It is alſo evident, that it is moſt 


ſuited to the nature of our government, in as much 


as that partakes more of the republican than any 
other form. If therefore we want to know how 


to cultivate this noble and neceſſary principle, let 5 


us look into the methods practiſed by thoſe antient 


8 5 and wiſe republics of Greece and Rome, where | 


it flouriſhed in its higheſt degree. This enquiry 
alſo may perhaps lead us into the beſt manner of 


propagating religion too; for virtue and religion — 
. . 
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are nearly allied, they give and receive mutual 


aids, and the one A e the mind for 
the _ 


CHAP. IX, 


The method taken in antient education to promote. and 


trans, of virtue. 


H E great republies of Athens and Rome, 
like us, had liberty for their object. Liber- 


ty could not exiſt without virtue, nor be preſerved 
without wiſdom. Knowlege of all human affairs 
joyned with virtue was neceſſary to the internal 
polity, order, and tranquillity of the ſtate: forti- 
tude, the reſult of virtue, joined with policy, was 
neceſſary to preſerve it from external violence. 


Nor was the mere poſſeſſion of wiſdom and know- 
lege ſufficient in their ſtateſmen, no more than 


courage without {kill in their citizens. As their 
; 1 were the reſult of public debates, wildom 


and policy, to have their dus effects, muſt be diſ- 


played and communicated to others; the wiſeſt 


councellor in ſuch a ſtate, without a power and fa- 


cillity of delivering bis ſentiments, could be of lit. 
tle uſe to the public. Such communication could 
be made no other way but by language; a complete 
- knowlege of that was therefore abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry. But as the mere communication alone might 


not always produce the effect of bringing others 


into the ſame way of thinking, it was neceſſary 
So 
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that this communication ſhould be made in a clear 


and forcible manner, ſo as to enkighten the under- 


ſtanding, and to make ſtrong impreſſions on the 
hearts of the hearers. To do this, it was neceſſa- 


3 that their thoughts and words ſhould be ranged 


in due order, and the whole delivered with proper 
tones and geſtures. Or, in other words, the art 
of oratory was eſſential to thoſe who ſpoke in pub- 


lic. Hence we may trace the principles upon 


: which their ſyſtem of education was built, Their 
end was liberty; liberty could not ſubſiſt without 


virtue, nor be maintained without wiſdom and 


knowlege; and wiſdom and knowlege, unleſs com- 
municated with force and perſpicuity, were uſe- 
leſs to the ſtate. But as virtue is a painful renun- 


Ciation of all ſelfiſh paſſions, and as wiſdom and _ 


| | knowlege with the art of perſuaſion are the effects 
of a laborious ſtudy, application, and practice, it 
was neceſſary that men ſhould be encouraged by 


rewards, and aſſiſted by inſtruction in thoſe difficult 5 


purſuits. Accordingly we find, that in the educa- 
tion of their youth, after having taken care to inſtil 
ſtrongly the principle of virtue, their chief atten · 
tion was to inſtruct them in the moſt accurate 
knowlege of their own language, andito train them 
from their childhood in the practice of oratory, 
as the ſure means to e in the ſtate, 


- "nap: 
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The 5 fy of oratory necefliry to us in every point hw : 
It was fo to the antients,. 


THERE is not one point in which this art 
vas neceſſary or uſeful to the antients, where - 
in it is not equally ſo to us. ® Nor was there any 
incitement to the ſtudy of it, either of pleaſure, 
profit, or honour, which is not equally ſtrong with 
is. That the uſes are the ſame in all points com- 


mon to us with them, may be ſeen by only looking 8 


over the following elegant and W view of 
them drawn up by Cicero. e 
Nothing ſeems to me to be more — ex- 
« ccllent, than to be able by the powers of orato- 


0 ry 


Erant autem huic ſtudio maxima, quæ nunc quo- 
que funt, propoſita præmia, vel ad gratiam, vel ad opes, 
vel ad dignitatem. Ac ne illud quidem vere dici poteſt, 
aut plures, cæteris artibus inſervire, aut majore delecta- 
 Lione, aut ſpe uberiore, aut præmiis ad perdiſcendum am- 
_ Plioribis, commoveri. Cie. de orat, lib, i. 
+ Neque vero mihi quidquam præſtabilius videtur, 
quam poſſe dicendo tenere hominum cœtus, mentes alli- 
cere, oluntates impellere, quo velit, unde autem velit, 
deducere. Hæc una res in omni libero populo, maxime- 
que in pacatis tranquilliſque civitatibus, e ſemper 
e ſemperque dominata eſt. | 
Naid enim eſt aut tam admirabile, quam ex infos 
multicadine hominum 2 unum, qui id, * om- 


abe, 


— 
. 
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ry to engage the attention of public aſſemblies, 


© to win their good opinion, to drive their paſſions 


where you like, and bring them back at pleaſure. 
This art alone has ever flouriſhed, and bore the 
greateſt ſway in all free ſtates, . in times 
of peace and tranquillity. | 


For what can ſo juſtly excite our . 85 


o 


or at leaſt with but few others, be able to do 
that which nature ſeems to have put into the - 
power of all men? What can give ſuch pleaſure 
both to our hearing and underſtanding, as a polite 
N nibus natura ſit datum, vel ſolus, vel cum paucis facere 5 
poſſit? Aut tam jucundum cognitu, atque auditu, quam 
ſapientibus ſententiis gravibuſque verbis ornata oratio, & 
perpolita? Aut tam potens, tamque magnificum, quam 
populi motus, judicum n ſenatus Sravitatem, 
unius oratione converti? - 
| Quid porro gam regium, tam liberate, tam munificum 5 
quam opem ferre ſupplicibus, excitare afflitos, dare ſa- 
lutem, liberare periculis, retinere homines in civitate? 
p Quaid autem tam neceſſarium quam tenere ſemper arma, 
quibus vel tectus ipſe eſſe poſſis, vel proyocare improbos, 
vel te ulciſci laceſſitus? Age vero, ne ſemper forum, 
ſubſellia, roſtra, curiamque meditere, quid eſſe poteſt in 
otio aut jucundius, aut magis proprium humanitatis, 


aduam ſermo facetus ac nulla in re rudis? Hoc enim ung 
præſtamus vel maxime feris, quod colloquimur inter nos, 


& quod exprimere dicendo ſenſa poſſumus. Quamobrem 
quis hoc non jure miretur, ſummeque in eo endeten 
eſſe arbitretur, ut, quo uno homines maxime beftiis præ- 


ſtent, in hoc hominibus 185 antecellat! Cic. de orat. 
88 1. | = 


as that one man in a million ſhould either alone, 
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« and elegant oration, filled with ſentiments of 
wiſdom, and expreſſions of dignity ? What can be 

an inſtance of ſuch real power and magnificence, 
© as that popular commotions, the ſacred opinions 
of judges, and the majeſty of ſenates, ſhould be 
© ſwayed by the oratory of one ſingle perſon. _ 

© Beſides, what ſo noble, fo generous, ſo royal, 

© as to relieve the ſuppliant, to raiſe the afflited, 
to be the diſpenſer of ſafety, the deliverer from 

* 
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danger, and the means of preſerving its mem 
bers to a community? What ſo neceſſary as al- 
* ways to be prepared with arms, by which you 
may defend yourſelf, ſet your enemies at defi- 
ance, or take vengeance when provoked? But 
farther, that we may not always confine this 
point to the forum, the bench, the roſtrum, or 
the ſenate-houſe, what in the retirements of pri- 
vate life can give more delight, or more proper- 
ly belong to civilized humanity, than pleaſant 
and poliſhed diſcourſe free from all marks of 
ruſticity? For in this alone conſiſts our chief pre- 
eminence over brute- beaſts, that we can converſe 
together, and by pooch expreſs the ſentiments 
of our minds. 
© Who then ſhall not think this an object juſtly : 
worth his admiration, and deſerving his ſevere 
labours, to be able in that very circumſtance _ 
by which men excel other e to excel all | 
other men? 
We, as well as they, have councils, ſerates, and : 
aſſemblies of the people [by their repreſentatives] 
- where matters of as great moment are deliberated, 
ET debated 
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| debited on, and concluded; where eloquence and 
_ oratory have as ample fields in which to diſplay *' 
themſelves, and where the“ rewards and honours 
| paid to them are equal. Nor is oratory leſs neceſ. 
ſary to us at the bar than it was to them, tho? its 
mode may be ſomewhat altered by the difference of 
our conſtitution, and its e confined in nar- 
rower limits. 8 
To expatiate upon theſe topics would be 2 


loſs of time, as the point muſt be obvious to the - 


moſt common diſcernment, Ts 


n AP. "RT 


: That there it one „ in 88 the buch of oratory i, * 


Amal neceſſary to us, but was not at all fo to the _ 


| antients . 


HE article 1 mean is of the utmoſt import- 
ance to us; it is the baſis of our conſtitution 
ond pillar of our ſtate: it is that which gives our's 
the greateſt advantage over all other forms of go- 
vernment, by furniſhing it with the moſt ſuitable. 
means to anſwer its end; it is in ſhort that regulate- 
© ing N which I have before ſpoken of, ſo 
| eſſentially 


If we look into the hiſtory of England ſince the re- 
formation, we ſhall find that moſt perſons have made 
their way to the head of affairs, and got into the higheſt. 
employments, not by birth or fortune, but by bong. what 
is called good ſpeakers, 
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eſſentially neceſſary to the preſervation to our con- 
ſtitution, religion. As the religion of the antients 
conſiſted chiefly in rites and ceremonies, it could 
derive no aſſiſtance from oratory ; but there is not 


the ſmalleſt branch of our's which can be well exe- 


cuted without {kill in ſpeaking, and the more im- 


portant parts, calculated to anſwer the great ends, 
_ evidently require the whole oratorial powers. But 
before I enlarge upon the means by which it may 
de preſerved, it will not be improper in theſe days, 


wherein religion is fallen into ſuch contempt, to 


prove the abſolute neceſſity of the principle itſelf 
to the preſervation of the ſtate. In order to do 
this I ſhall endeavour, firſt, to ſhew, that though | 
virtue might have been a fulficient principle to have 
ſupported the antient republics, yet that it could 
not be ſufficient to ſupport our form of govern- 
ment, notwithſtanding it be equally neceſſary to it. 
_ Secondly, that the cauſe of the failure and decay of 
the principle of virtue in thoſe ſtates, was, that the 


means to ſupport it were inadequate, and that thoſe 


means, or any indeed of human ' invention, muſt 
be of infinitely leſs efficacy with us than with them. 
Thirdly, that from the nature of our ſituation, and 
the peculiarity of our circumſtances, nothing could 
poſſibly make us or continue us a great and flou- 
riſhing people, but an immediate revelation of the 


divine will, and a perfect obedience paid on our 
part to that will ſo revealed. Fourthly, that the 


means made uſe of by the antients to ſupport their 
; principle 1 of ome, tho' fours inſufficient and in- 


adequate | 
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adequate to that end, yet would be found forcible 


enough and abundantly effectual to preſerve our 
PIT of religion. 


C HA . KII. 
Tho virtue NED love Arn 4. ſufficient lacs to 


have ſupported the antient republics, yet it would 
not be ſufficient to ſupport our form of govern- 
ment, notwithſtanding it be equally neceſſary to 


it. 


| THOEVER hath a mind to be convinced 
VV of the abſolute neceſlity of virtue to a re- 
2 publican form of government, inſomuch that it 
cannot poſhbly ſubſiſt without it, may fee the 


point undeniably proved by Monteſquieu in his 
Spirit of laws. He will alſo find it evidently 


ſhewn, that liberty cannot exiſt without virtue, Q | 
whence he. may deduce the neceſſity of it alſo to } 


our conſtitution, That it was a ſufficient princi- 
ple to anſwer all the ends of a republican ſtate, 


the experience of ages has fully ſhewn. For all 
the great republics were ſtrong. and flouriſhed | 


Whilſt that principle remamed in its vigour ; as 


that grew 2 weak, they declined ; and, with the to- 


tal corruption of it, were . So that their 


ruin was not occafioned by any defect in the prin- 

ciple itſelf, but by the corruption of i, thro' the 

neglect or want of proper means to ſupport it. 

Theſe were found too weak to oppoſe luxury, 

Which like a mighty torrent t always overturned and 
carried 
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carried all before it. By that Athens fell, by that 
5 Rome . 


— armis 
Laure incubut, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 


In the Spartan commonwealth ihe mighty power 
of this principle of virtue was ſhewn in its greateſt 
height. For as its deadlieſt foe, luxury, had been 
| baniſhed by the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, it laſted | 
with little or no alteration for more than ſeven hun- 


dred years. And at the time when there ſeemed 


to be a general combination againſt the freedom of 
mankind; when luxury and tyranny went hand in 
hand over the face of the earth; in that little ſtate _ 
the ſacred flame of liberty was ſtill preſerved : there 
the had till an aſylum, and, ſupported by virtue, 
ſeemed to defy the united endeavours of mankind. 
7 Though often conquered, though often ihrown to 
earth, by the ſuperior force of their antagoniſts, 
yet like Antzus they roſe again freſh and vigorous | 
through the divine energy of their principle Till 
their enemies, deſpairing of ever being able to 


ſubdue their ſtate whilft their virtue remained, found _ 


itt neceſſary to pave the way for luxury by altering | 


the. inſtitutions of Lycurgus, and changing their 
= mode of education. This ſoon effected what the 


force of arms could never have done, and 1 in a mort 
time they were no longer a people. N 
However powerful this principle may be, how- 

ever equal to anſwer all che ends of republican 
g n 
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governments, it would be far from being ſufficient 
to our purpoſe. From the nature of their inſtitu- 
tution, that muſt be their ſole ruling principle, nor. 
could it have any other to contend with, except 
what aroſe from the ambition of private men. It 
had no occaſion for controul or reſtraint, ſince even 
its exceſs could not be hurtful to the ſtate. 
But in the very groundwork of our conſtitution 
are ſown the ſeeds of other principles. A monarch 
has not neceſſarily virtue for his object: the in- 
creaſe of his power may perhaps be a more natu- 
ral aim A nobility may have in view the en- 
largement of their property, and addition to their 


honours, and the increaſe of kingly power may 
by them be- conſidered as the ſhorteſt road to 


theſe. To guard againſt their encroachments : 
| will be the buſineſs of virtue if the repreſenta- : 
tives of the people. But then this virtue muſt be 


_ confined within due bounds, for ſhould it run into 


enxceſs, it would as neceſſarily overturn the con- 
ſtitution as ſucceſsful ambition in the others“. As 
in the one caſe our ſtate would become wholly 
monarchical, ſo in the other it muſt of courſe be 
_ republican. Hence we may deduce the neceſ- 
ſity of a principle ſuperior to virtue, to regulate , 
its motions, and confine it within proper limits. 
As man is to be controuled by man, ſo muſt prin- 
eiple by principle. For ſhould we entruſt the 
power of regulating or eſtabliſhing principles to | 
man, we at the * time give him power to 


e . 
* Vide reign of Charles 1. 
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modify them as he pleaſes, or to deſtroy them ; 


and conſequently furniſh him with the means of 


3 tyrannizing. 
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That the cauſe of the failure and decay of the princi- 


ple in thoſe was, that the means to ſupport it wore - 
madequate, and that thoſe means, or indeed any of . 
human invention, muſt be f — 5 N. my 
with us than with them. 


HE means uſed by the antients to ſupport 
virtue were education, oratory, and reward. 


Buy the firſt, proper and early notions of it were 
inſtilled before the mind was capable of judging, 
By the ſecond, thoſe notions were confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt forcible manner, which at 
once informed the underſtanding, and wrought up- 
on the paſſions of mankind. By the laſt, men 
were allured and excited to reduce theſe notions ta 
practice, both for their own benefit and that of ſo- 


ciety. As the laſt therefore was the great mover to 


action, it is evident, that the efficacy of the for- 
mer depended upon that. Whilſt therefore reward 
was the neceſſary attendant on virtue, virtue of 


courſe was the chief object of education, and the 


chief point inculcated by oratory ; but ſhould re- 
ward change its object, and ſhould vice lead to it 

_ inſtead of virtue, it is caſy to ſee, that there would 
be a change i in the 51 alſo. 


Whill 


End. III. EDUCATION. 1 
Whilſt republics preſerved their principle, virtue 
was neceſſarily the firſt object in education. Ora- 
tory, as the means of diſplaying virtue in its. 
brighteſt colours, and imprinting it ſtrongly on 
the minds of others, was of courſe ſtudied, and 
rewards were the. natural reſult of virtue 41 im- 


1 proved talents. For the whole power of reward - 


lying in the people, whilſt they were taught -to 
believe, that the good and ſafety of each individual 
depended upon the good and ſafety of the whole, 
they naturally, to the beſt of their judgments, 
conferred rewards on the moſt deſerving, on ſuch 
as were beſt able to ſupport the republic. But, 
when their principle was corrupted, when luxury 
deſtroyed public ſpirit, and favoured, ſelfiſh gra- 


tifications, rewards were then diſtributed, not | 


from views of public good, but to anſwer private 
ends; the moſt corrupt men were choſen into 


| places of power by corrupt voters ; the means to 


thrive in the world were the ends ſought after by 
education, and oratory was proſtituted to anſwer 
the ſame purpoſes. But in our conſtitutio ion, as 
the power of reward lies principally in the 


monarch and his miniſters, it is evident enough _ 


that he can give what bias he pleaſes to education, 
If his view be to extend his power, he will hard- 


ly ſuffer virtue to be its object, nor will he care | 


to have the youth exerciſed and made ſkilful in 

the uſe of ſo dangerous a weapon as oratory. 

From the very nature of our government indeed 
tte incitements to virtue cannot be ſo great as in 
republics. There the field 1 is & open. to all candi- 
Rs Lg | | ., ; 
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7 among the antients was luxu 
the native e growth of their 
ed from other climes, was a long time before it 
grew to any height, and might ealily have been 

checked and kept low. It is true, at different 
times, from different conqueſts, ſudden torrents 
of wealth poured in upon them, which filled the 

channels of luxury, and threatened danger to the 
land: but it required only a little reſolution and 
a to 5 heir ſt: t violence, and their 
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dates, and the ſpirits of a man are ſupported, and 
animated in his fatiguing purſuits, by the moral cer- 


tainty of the ſucceſs which will attend his labours. 
| Whereas with us the avenues are barred to many 


of perhaps the beſt talents, and brighteſt accom- 
pliſhments ; and the reward depending upon the 
will and pleaſure of one or a few, who may not 


be either the moſt ſkilful, or uncorrupt, induſtry of 


courſe flags, and merit drops its wing. 
We ſhould have but few artiſts finiſh their pieces 


with care and exactneſs, whoſe value was to be 
| ſettled by the throwing of dice, by the deciſion of 
corrupt, or the caprice of ignorant judges, | 


Hence it is manifeſt that the means of ſupporting 


virtue are much weaker with us than with the an- 
tients; if therefore it be proved that the cauſes of 
its deſtruction are much ſtronger with us than with 
them, how abſurd muſt it appear to think of eſta- 
bliſhing that as our principle, which | it is hs ona | 
for us to ſupport. | = 


The great cauſe of the deſtruQion of virtue 
7 but it was not 
It was tranſplant- _ 


* 


force . 
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ay 


force would ſoon ſpend itſelf Sumptuary laws, 


and the office of cenſor properly executed, were 


ſufficient to guard the ſtate from any very danger- 
ous conſequences, had it not been for the ambi- 


tion of private men, whoſe intereſt it was to pro- 
pagate corruption. But when we take a view of 


the ſituation of our country, that it is an iſland, 


that it muſt of courſe owe its ſplendor and power 


intirely to commerce, not to conqueſt; that com- 


merce produces wealth, and wealth of neceſſity 


introduces luxury; we ſee, that with the ſeeds of 


our conſtitution are ſ n the ſeeds of its corrupti- 


on, that both muſt grow up together, and unleſs , 


proper care be taken the weeds mult choak the 


grain. Wealth flows not in upon us by ſy Fre] 
guſhes and mountainy floods after rain or ſhowers, 


ir has an inexhauſtible ſource, from which flows 
a regular conſtant river, that grows wider and 


deeper as it advances; but as it has no boundleſs 


ocean to loſe itſelf in, as it terminates in the cen- 


tral pool of luxury, the whole land muſt in time 


be deluged, if conſtant care oF not taken to pre- 


vent it; 


The Dutch have not more 3 to be 3 
over their dykes as they ſee the ſea gaining upon 


* 


| them, than we have to guard our bulwarks againſt / 


the increaſing tide of corruption. Luxury is not 


only arrived at a greater pitch, and become more f 


5 general than it formerly was, but it muſt dally 


receive new additions from our connections with 


the - ny. an weltern inches. The om of q 
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our enemy hath been much increaſed, which hath 
rendered its attacks more formidable and hard to 
be reliſted. Not greater additional force hath been 
given to military engines by the invention of gun- 
powder, than to the aſſaults of luxury by our com- 
mercial diſcoderies. And what bulwarks have we 
to guard us, what weapons to defend us againſt its 
attacks? Monarchs, and. favourers of monarchy, 
will hardly promote ſumptuary laws, or eſtabliſh 
the office of cenſor. In this reſpe& our conſtitu- 
tion is as naked and void of ſtrong. holds, and 
fortified places, as our country, when an enemy 
has once got footing in it. In both caſes there 
is no other reſource but | in the virtue and valour of 
the people. 
If then the antients were not hls to A vir- 
tue when their means were ſo much greater, againſt 
the attacks of luxury when its force was ſo much 
leſs, how ſhall we hope to do it, when the means 
to ſupport virtue are ſo much leſs, and the force of 
| luxury ſo much increaſed ? - 
i Perhaps it may be ſaid, that, though virtue . 

loſt, vice may be reſtrained, and that the power of 
| the laws, and puniſhments, may be ſufficient to } 
check its progreſs. Suppoſe this were granted, 
pet it muſt neceſſarily be at the expence of our 
liberty. Ihe principle of deſpotic government 
is fear, and the means to ſupport that principle are © 
: puniſhments. The m fore we eſtabliſh t that 


principle, and the more we rely upon thoſe means, 


| the nearer do we approach to a ſtate of ſlavery.-Hear 


what Monteſquieu ſays upon this ſubject. It is 
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© creaſed, in their empire, the nearer they were 
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<a remark of the Chineſe authors, that 


© the more the puniſhments of criminals wete in - 


© to a revolution. This is becauſe puniſhments 
« were augmented in nn as mo —_— mo- | 
© rals were corrupted. [2 0 
It would be an eaſy matter toprote; that i in all, 
© or almoſt all the governments of Europe, puniſh- 
5 © ments have increaſed or diminiſhed in proportion 
© as thoſe 8 en or. CO * 
. 5 N ” : 


"1 Spire of lawn, „ vol. i. . 4 14 


In proportion as luxury gains nd in 8 
the fulad, of the people are turned N their particular 
intereſts. Thoſe who are allowed only what is neceſfar // 
have nothing to wiſh for but their own and their countrys 
glory; but a ſoul depraved by luxury has many other 
Vt and ſoon becomes an enemy W 
fine it. 


No ſooner were the Romans coruptd, than their ce. | 
ben berate boundleſs and. immenic | 
When the whole world, im by the. Force of \'P 
general corruption, is immerſed in volu „ 1 
: maſt then become of virtue ? E 

: Spire of ln; vol. l. k i & „ 


dees is denied, unten invades the hearts 


of thoſe who are diſpoſed to receive it, and avurice p-: 
elles the whole — The: tries now 4 


laws, they will now ** to act againſt bots 
t citizen is like a ſlave from his maſter's — * 
what, n of equity t Figour; 3 What was 3 ; 
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30 1 EIT IIA Box. T. 
In another place he ſays; *© Men muſt not be | 
| "© Jed by exceſs of violence; we ought to make a 
_ © prudent ufe of the means which nature has given 
us to conduct them. If we enquire into the 
_ © canſeof all human corruptions, we ſhall find that 
| © they proceed from the impunity of crimes, and 
not from the moderation of puniſhments,? 
. will follow therefore, f that in moderate 
bs —— a good legiſlator i is leſs bent upon 
+ puniſhing, than preventing crimes ; he is more 
© attentive to inſpire good morals, than to inflict 
4 puniſhments,” | 
t © But it often happens that a legiſlator, de- 
ſirous of reforming an evil, thinks of nothing 
6 biit” of this reformation ; his eyes are open only 


to this object, and ſhut to its inconveniencies. 
c When the evil is redreſſed, there is nothing 


s 5 ſeen but the ſeverity of the legiſlator ;* yet there 
"© wilt remain an evil in the ſtate that hath ſprung 
© from this ape ON ; the Minds N. the 6 pours are 
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Ale of action n W aud to precaution 
they give the name of fear. F rugality, and not the * 
of gain, now paſſes for avarice. Formerly the weal 
F —— — public treaſure; hüt ho 
=; ablie -treaſare;izbecomerthe patrimony of- private Ea 
% The members of 1 riot on the 
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P are re corrupted by the laws; an incurable evil, be- | 


. n EI, 


« comvgted, and. _ Me, to. abe 
. noamer.”.......: 

It would therefore. has Jt a. 1 omen if we 
ſaw the legiſlature relying wholly upon puniſhments 
for the preſervation of morals : for either the 
means would not be effectual, or, if effectual, we 
muſt ſoon change our free dom 4 ſlavery. One 
of the two following caſes mentioned by Mon- 
reſq vieu muſt inevitably be our lot. © There are 
© two forts of corruption ; one, when the p cople 
do not obſerve the laws i the other, , when they 


© cauſe It is in the very dy itſelf. 5 = 
The antients knew the force and neceſſity or Mi 
the principle of fear, but they alſo knew how by -* 9 
make A right, uſe of it. As only the few were to 
be allured to virtue by reward, the bulk of the 
people could. be kept from vice by notning but 
_ puniſhment. But as puniſhment acts by fear, 
and the direct tendency of fear is to depreſs the 
ſpirits,” and check chat nobility of ſoul which 
alone could ſupport a free republic, they uſed it 
with # ſparing hand. Penal laws with them were 
few, and their puniſhments of the lighteſt kind. 
But tho the fear of man, or any thing delonging 
to him, or his inſtitutions, might debaſe mann, 
yet che fes f the" gods, as ſuperior beings, and 
a reverence to'their commands, could be no de- _ 
gtadation to human nature, Hence we ſee that 
the” direct intent of f their le was to promote 1 
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"  S8#8RITISH Bobk T. 
virtue, and to engage the obedience of their citi- 
zens to the by reward; whilſt vice was diſcdu- 

raged by a dread of puniſhment from the gods, 
and an hatred to it inculcated chiefly by the laws 
of religion, Thus had they the full uſe of this 
principle without any of its ill effects. E 
awe depreſſes not the ſoul, on the contraty it 
vigorates it in the cauſe of virtue, and the here 
ation of fear muſt be infinitely more powerful, | 
- when its object is a ſuperior being, the effects of 
whoſe diſpleaſure are - unavoidable by us, than 
when its object is mere man or his laws, which | 
force may reſiſt, or cunning may evade. Accord- 
ingly we find that a greater purity of morals was 
preſerved, and fewer crimes committed in thoſe 
Nates, under the influence of this reſigous ſenſe, : 
than in any of thoſe countries which depended up- 
on the ſeverity of their 91 and the rigour of their 
- Puniſhments. 
But as their religion was merely of [WY in- . 
| flitution, and its whole force depended upon the 
belief of the contrary, it was no difficult matter 
to overturn it. The groſs abſurdities with which 
it was filled were ſufficient to deſtroy its credi- 
bility, whenever the eyes of the people were 
opened. It did not require much pains to per- 
ſuade men that a thing was falſe, which they wiſh- 
ed to be ſo: or to free them from the fetters 
of prejudice, when their paſſions were too ſtrong 
for reſtraint. As they had not any juſt notions of 
a future ſtate, the obſervation of the unequal diſ- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments in this life 
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would ſoon deſtroy all truſt in providence, and 
make man alone the object of their hopes and fears; 
and when the leaders, who knew it to be nothing ' 
but a political ſcheme, found it their intereſt to pull 
off the maſk, and to act againſt its precepts, their 

example was ſoon followed by the multitude. No 
great labour was required to make them pull down 
altars raiſed to men, and to break in pieces like 
potters clay, and trample under foot, the gods of 
their own making. Thus virtue, morals, and re- 
_ligion, were all borne away 1 the * nde 

of: „ oF 
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= That frm th nar of nr retina 3 
our eircumſlances, nothing could poſſibly make us, 


eee eee 22 
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T will be a e en we ex. 
not either be a great or a flouriſhing people. 
It will be granted, that liberty cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out virtue, and. it has been proved by the expe- 
 rience, of all ages and countries, that virtue is 
neceſſarily deſtroyed by luxury. It has been 


 ſhewn, that all human means to preſerve - virtue | 
are weaker and fewer with us, and the cauſes 9 


” kl abr greece 
1 8 14 in any other free country. It will 
. W follow, that we have leſs 


D3 probably Þ} 
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; probability of preſerving our liberty, by any means 
| bitherto praftiſed,' and that its duration muſt of 
_ courſe be ſhorter, than in any of thoſe ſtates where 
it once flouriſhed, and was aftetwards deſtroyed. 
When it is confidered chat liberty, and conſequent- 
ly virtue, is abſolutely neceſſary to our well being; 
and that riches, and conſequently luxury, muſt un- 
avoidably flow in upon us from the nature of our 
fituation ; that theſe two are utterly incompatible, 
and that the one muſt neceſſarily deſtroy the other; 
that either to get rid of our luxury we muſt part 
with our wealth, without which we can not be' a 
| flouriſhing people, or defend ourſelves againſt the 
power of our enemies; or, if our luxury remains, 
we muſt part with our virtue, and conſequently our 
5 liberty, which would render us ſtill leſs flouriſh- 
| ing and leſs powerful; the preſervation of ſuch a 
ſſtate ſeems to be beyond the power of all human 
means, and can be effected by nothing dat divine 
interpoſition. 
In a ſtate fo e nothing can ; poſſibly 
engage men in the painful and ſelf - denying. 
| practice of virtue, in ſpite of the conſtant temp- 
rations in their way, but the certainty” of © fuitable 
reward; and nothing can' deter them from vice; 
| when ſtimulated and (inflamed | by paſſions, Bak 
unavoidable puniſhments adequate to their crimes. 
'This can not be on earth, where man is to be 
| the judge; it muſt therefore be in a futute ſtate, 
N N Cod alone, the ſearcher | 
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eient degree of certainty to make it a principle of 


tbis force, it was not ſufficient to know that there 


alſo that a ſyſtem of laws ſhould be promulged for 


which ſhould entitle us to reward, or ſubject us to 
puniſhment. To enforce the obſervation. of theſe _ 


lieved to come from God himſelf. 
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of hearts. But as the light of nature and unaſſiſſ- 
ed reaſon could never diſcover this with a ſuffi- 5 


action, it was neceſſary that it ſhould come to us 
by an immediate revelation from God. To give 


would be a future ſtate, in which rewards and pu- 
niſhments would be diſtributed ; it was neceſſary 


our conduct in life, the obſervance or breach of 


laws, it was alſo neceſſary that they ſhould be be · 


1 ſhall not attempt to enter upon ſo beaten a 1. 
topic as the proof of the authenticity of our holy - 
religion. This has employed the pens of many 
who have never been excelled in clearneſs of un- 
derſtanding, ſolidity of judgment, and depth of 
penetration ; ſo that probably nothing new can be 
ſaid upon that head. I ſhall content myſelf with 


chewing, chat if ever a divine revelation was ne- 


ceſſary to man, it was more particularly ſo to the 
Britiſh nation, than to any other upon earth: that 
it was impoſſible, without ſuch a revelation, we 
ſhould ever be, or continue to be, a great and 
fouriſhing people: and that the ſyſtem now no- 
minally eſtabliſhed amongſt us as the revealed will 


of God, were it really believed to be ſuch univer- . 4 


ally, and accordingly praftiſed, would raiſe us a- 


boxe all other nations that either do, or ever did = 


enen non erably 11. 


BRITISH Yun ©; 
to the at provided tha len continued 


70 bo retain its due influence. 


It was a maxim of Tully's, « That it is impoſſi- 585 

5 ble for thoſe who have no belief of the immor- 
© tality of the ſoul, or a future ſtate of rewards . 
and puniſhments, to ſacrifice their particular in- . 

© terefts and paſſions to the public good, or to 

© have a generous concern for poſterity.” And 
the moſt enlightened of the heathens, the almoſt 

inſpired Plato, has delivered it as his opinion, 


that concerning thoſe great duties which men's 


| © appetites and paſſions render difficult, it ſhould 
_ © ſeem rather the work of God to provide, than 
_ -* of human legiſlators, if it were poſſible to hope 
© for a ſyſtem of laws framed and promulged by 

| * God himſelf.” | : 

© Here we ſee how neceſſary the wiſeſt of the 
| heathens judged ſuch a revelation to be, could it 
have been hoped for. And if he thought ſo in 
His days, how much more neceſſary ought we to 
think it in the preſent times ? In the antient free 
ſtates, there aroſe from the nature of their con- 
| Ditution a principle ſufficient to preſerve them, 
God had done his part by them; be had furniſhed 
them with proper means for their ſecurity, and if 
they ſuffered them to fail in their hands, it was | 
their fault. But whoever examines the confütu- 


non of Great Britain, will find that from its na- 


ture it had no principle; and conſidering the dif. 
cordant and jarring parts of which it is compoſed, 
in muſt neceſſarily fall to pieces in a ſhort time, | 
unleſs they were cemented” ww Ow Fas 


— 
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3 a revelation was more ably 
| nmelliupthan $0,905 pther nation. 7H 
When it is conſidered that Great Britain is 
particularly circumſtanced in regard to any other AY 
country that ever made a figure in the world, 
and that in order to be conſpicuous ſhe muſt 
have other principles than what the wit of man 
has ever yet diſcovered, would it not be a ſtrong 


ginal, ſhould ſuch principles be provided for her 
Without her ſeeking, at a time when ſhe had moſt 
occaſion for them? Her flouriſhing ſtate was to Ml 
ariſe from commerce; for this the wonderful in- | 


- amazing diſcoveries of new worlds on the globe 

were made. By eommeree riches, and by 'riches Mi 
 Juxury muſt neceſſarily be introduced, againſ® 
which no ſtate was ever able to ſtand; nd ſhe, 
from the nature of her conſtitution, was leſs able 


to the great opening of 'commerce, a ſyſtem of 4 
laws. was provided for her, and promulgated over 
the whole nation, which alone was able to prevent 1 
the deſtrudtion attendant on luxury 3. that this 
ſyſtem was not framed by any legiſlator of her 
own country,. (as in all other caſes) not cultivated YN 
_ and-eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom or deſign of man, 
in umes of 'knowlege, but in the days of ignorance, 


and fitneſs to their country; that it was not 5 | 
_ brought in by the hand of power, and ſupported Þ 


— 


0 


preſumptive proof in favour of their divine ori- x 


vention of the compaſs made way, by which thoſe _ C 


than any. When it is. conſidered, that, rome A 4 ; 


when our forefathers knew not its particular uſe = 


2 RITISH Bob l. 
by e but made its way againſt the paſſions, 


prejudices, intereſts, and violence of mankind; 


_ that areformation was begun of the abuſes which 
had crept into this ſyſtem, at a moſt critical time, 
and that not from any views to publick utility, bat 
from agents who were doing good in the dark; 
when it is conſidered, that Great Britain by theſe 
means, in her very infancy, and juſt emerging 

out of darkneſs, found herſelf in poſſeſſion of a 
wiſer and better ſyſtem of moral laws, than the 
labour of centuries in the moſt poliſhed and intel- 
ligent nations ever produced; that this ſyſtem was 
not only calculated in the moſt exact manner for 
all the purpoſes of ſociety in general, but peculiar- 
ly adapted to the particular eircumſtances of this 
country above all others; - when all theſe things are 
- eonkdered, ſure there is not one of the leaſt reflec- 
tion who muſt not — rs the hand * ood . 
4 homers: CORE 
That the goſpel ſyſtem is tht belt calculated 

Wh the univerſal good of mankind; and all the 

- uſes of ſociety, is a confeſſion extorted even from 
the mouths of its greateſt enemies and oppoſers. 


That it is peculiarly adapted to our country and 


conſtitution, may at once be ſeen by any one who 


4 "4 will take a view af both. That one principle 


chiefly inculcated by it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
a people, whoſe flouriſhing ſtate muſt be owing to 
commerce, I mean that enlarged principle of 
nunivxerſal benevolence, which extending the nar- 
row bounds of * ee 6 


Gun. XIV. 


love all mankind as our brethren; that ſuch a 
ptinciple, I ſay, muſt be of the utmoſt uſe and 


benefit to a commercial people, can not be denied. 


If all this be fo, if not only the well - being, but 


the very being of our ftate depends upon the be · 
lief of its divine inſtitution, is it our buſineſs to 


be too curiouſly inquiſitive into its original ? Shall 
we not embrace the bleſſings which it brings, be- 
cauſe we can not be certain of the hand from 
which they come? Would not a man be reckon-„ 
ed an ideot who acted ſo in the common af- 
fairs of life? It is ſo much, fo abſolutely our in- 


tereſt. to believe it, thar far from requiring de- 


have the leaſt weight with us. 


God himſelf. But if it be allowed to be 
calculated for the good of the whole, as well as 


of every individual, as it would be the higheſt ab- 
ſurdity in us to refuſe obedience to it without ſuch 
proof, ſo it would be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom 

. of that divine nature, which does nothing in vam, 
33 as we ſhould unrea- . 


_ nay *, 
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EDUCATION. 55 
in which we caſually Grſt drew air, teaches us to 
look on the whole world as our country, and to 


| abſolute demonſtration of the contrary ought to 
Did it contain any 
thing indeed prejudicial to the intereſts of ſociety 
| in general, or the welfare of its members in par- 
_ ticular, it would then be the buſineſs of all men 
to examine narrowly into its foundation, and it 
would be their duty to refuſe obedience to it, un- 
leſs it were unqueſtionably proved to come from 
perfectly | 
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% ſonably require. Demonſtration | is ſuperfluous,” 1. 
IF where probability is ſufficient. What ſhall we 
ſay then to a ſet of men who allow the utility of the. 
ſyſtem, and yet do their utmoſt to deſtroy its ef- 
 FfeA? Are they not enemies to ſociety,” do they 
| not declare themſelves ſuch. in the very act, who 
14 attempt to deſtroy the force of any principle ap- 
parently for the good of ſociety? Are they not e- 
= + nemies to their country, who would endeavour to 
' looſen and ſhake the baſis of its'conftitution ? Sup- 
| Poſe it were in their power to give abſolute | 
_ demonſtration (impoſſible indeed) that this reli» 
gion came not from God, and by that means they 
mould deſtroy the effect of the only principle by 
. which the nobleſt conſtitution upon earth could be 
ſupported, what reward ſhould theſe men expect? 
= Should it not be oppoſite to what the preſervers of 
1 1 their country have met with? Should not a pillar 
of infamy be erected to their memories? It might 
I de doubted whether there could be any ſuch men 
upon earth, were there not too many glaring proofs 
of it. The tranſcendent excellence of our holy 
religion hath neceſſarily raiſed enemies to it. For 
as this noble ſyſtem is admirably” framed for the 
public benefit, as well as the real good of every 
member, ſo is it directly oppoſite to the ſenſual 
| gratifications and ſelfiſh views of individuals. 
| - Whilſt therefore there are ſenſualiſts or weak ſelfiſh 
men, who miſtake their true intereſt in the world, 
FIT they will neceſſarily be its oppoſers and enemies, 
u ner . . of * or virtue 
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they may ſhew forth, ſelfiſhneſs is at the bottom 1 
Watch their actions, and you will find them ſelf· 
ih, Whoever endeavours to looſen. or break the 


| ſuch men were not baniſhed together to ſome de- 
ſolate iſland, where they would ſoon be convinced 
dy experience of the neceſſity of having recourſe | 1 
to thoſe very principles from the motive of ſelfVfÿü 
preſervation, which in a ſocial ſtate, from a mo- 
tive of non,” r e have. NOS: 1 
en 12 | = 


Of the mage by ue of 1 a 


bonds of ſociety, in that inſtance ſhews that he 
prefers his individual ſelf to the whole. Who- =_ 
ever contends for a liberty to act againſt the good 
of ſociety, wants to put it in practice. Whoever * 
complains of reſtraints upon natural, appetites, *. 
wants to gratify thoſe appetites. Pity it is that 
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en, the argumenit in fallatious, We are not 
S to think, it is the work of God, and therefore 
| © not to be ſeconded by human care. Far other- 
' © wiſe; for that very reaſon it claims our utmoſt 
© care and diligence, it. being the indiſpenſible 
duty of all good men, throughout the whole 
i © courſe of their lives, to co-operate with the de- 
+ ſigns of providence. | In religion, as in nature; 
God doth ſomewhat, and ſomewhat is to be 
done on the part of man. He cauſes the earth 
to bring forth materials for food and raiment, 
but human induſtry muſt improve, prepare, and 
properly apply both the one and the other, or 
mankind may periſh with cold and hunger, 
And, according to this ſame analogy; the prin- 
ciples of piety and religion, the things that be- 
long to our falvation, altho” originally and prima- 
rily the work of God, yet require the protection 
of human government, as well as the further- 
ance and aid of all wiſe and good men.? 
God has revealed his will, and ſupplied the | 
«means to put it in execution ; ' this is all that is to 
be hoped for on his part, to make a proper uſe of 
thoſe means is the buſineſs of man. The moral 
- precepts of chriſtianity are ſo clear, that to be af- 
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1 ſented to they need only be known. . But know- 


lege without practice is uſeleſs. To perſuade men 
* them, it is neceſſary that they fhould 
be foreibly inculcated, and frequent impreſſions 
E cilt A2 1 into an ven n 5 


| do | 


N Cane? XV. xd 6 C Were O N. i 
thoſe impreſſions can not be too often nan, 


| conſidering che fraiſty of Human nature, for fear 
of a relapſe. How admirably has our conſtitu- 


tion taken care of this, in eſtabliſhing an order of | 
men ſupported by the public, whofe whole bufi- 
nels it is weekly and daily to attend to this point. 


But che end of their inftitution can never be an- I 


ſwered without power of ſpeaking, and" {kl in 
oratory. Deprived of theſe the pulpit is at beſt 
_ uſeleſs, and the preacher a cypher. We might 
as reaſonably expect that red coats, and muſkets, 
Without ammunition, or military diſcipline in ſol. 
| diers, ſhould preſerve our country agaioſt the in- 
voaſion of an enemy, as that black n and 5 
dands, \andempry forms, or che HP | 


c | Shooting calm words folded up in ſewoke'® 


| ſhould be ſuffieient weapons in the £4 of "M4 


_ clergy to ſupport the church againſt the e of Z 
5 vice and infidelity. | | 


There are two ways by wii the purity Pf re- 3 


nion, and its precepts, may be defended z by | 
| ſpeaking, and by writing. The firſt is the im- 
- mediate gift of God, who has annexed to it (when 

cultivated by man) powers almoſt miracufous, and 


an energy nearly divine. He has given, to it tones 1 


0 charm the car and penetrate the heart; he has 
joined to it action, and looks, to move the inmoſt ; 
A foul, By that attention is kept vp without pain, 
2 carried - to the mind vith * 


* Shakeſpear ; King John. 
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Perſuaſion is ever its attendant, and the. paſſions | 


own it; for a maſter. Great as is the force of its 


i 2181 


The ſecond yy by Rinne of nbd. a mere 


5 work of art, and therefore can contain no: natural 
power. Its uſe is, to give. ſtability, to ſound, and 
permanence to thought: to. preſerve. words that 
otherwiſe might periſh as they are ſpoke, and to 
arreſt ideas that might vaniſh as they riſe in the 
up, and to convey. knowledge at diſtance thro? 
5 the eye, where it could, find no entrance by che 


peibdckybf ihe G0 over the lat- 
ter is obvious enough from this view. There is 
not one power belonging to the latter, which e 
former, wherever its influence can be exerted, 
does not poſſeſs in a more eminent degree. Where- 
as there are many powers belonging to the former, 
in which the latter has no ſhare. That works by 
_ the whole force of artificial as well as natural 
means; This by artificial means only. None but 
_ the learned can receive benefit, from the one, all 


mankind from the other. . As the bulk of the peo- 


ple are illiterate, its public utility therefore — 
de much greater. The one ſhould be conſidered 


z an handmaid to the other, . 


powers, ſo-unbounded js their extent. All man- 


kind are capable of its impreſſions, the ignorant 
as well as the wiſe, the n as well as the 
; learned. 
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ly in ſuch offices as the can nor 40 in her own 
perſon. 


religion and morality ; means, the abſolute ne- 


ceſſity of Which is daily pointed out to them in 1 


every act of office; ſhould they have recourſe to 
the weak, the artificial, the mere inventions of 
man, is it ſtrange that their holy cauſe ſhould 4 
ſuffer? In attempting to ſupport it only by pole: 


mical writings, have they not quitted their proper 
arms and faſtneſſes, to engage the enemy at their 
| own weapons, and upon their own ground? By 
| the one, they might command the paſſions of _ 
mankind, and gain them entirely to their ſide, 7 1% 
the other, the paſſions, prejudices, and temporal 4 
| Intereſts of men, were, too. much againſt them, _ 
to expect that they ſhould be impartial judges. of * 
what was cooly offered to their underſtanding. It 


is no ealy matter to perſuade men to employ. much 


labour and pains to come at the truth of a thing, 
which they wiſh to be falſe ; and a right conclu= 
fron from long deductions of reaſoning is diſfi- 
cult to be made even by unbiaſſed minds, but 
is hardly ever to be expected from ſuch as are 
ptejudiced, unleſs | conviction like light be forced 9 


upon them. In the former the clergy had the 
field intirely to themſelves, no antagonift could 
riſe up after them to eraſe whatever impreſſions 


; their , oratory had made. In the latter, they had 
Won. adverſaries as pals take the + 5. 23 


Should wende our 3 Ont deſert 88 ibng | 43 
natural means given by God himſelf to ſupport 9 


0 — * 


„ err  'Bookt 


\, filled in al the weapons of logic, and armed g 


with the full force of ridicule; which was but too 


1 4 likely to make ſtrong abe upon minds that 


were before prepoſſeſſed againſt them and their 


| . | dottrines, How was it poſlible therefore, that 


they ſhould-not loſe their cauſe; when brought 


before prejudiced judges? Or how could they ex- 


pet that truth ſhould prevail, when ridicule „ not 
reaſon, was ſet up to be its teſt? 1 
By this method, our divines 8 not 0 
changed their celeſtial armour made by God him- . 
ſelf, of proof againſt all human force, for ſuch as 
was made by the weak hands of imperfe& man ; 
their weapons tempered in pure ætherial fire, for 
_ thoſe of brittle ſteel ; they have alſo ſwerved from 
che example, and deſerted the method pointed out 
by their great founder. It was by preaching, not 


* [ * writing, that our bleſſed - Saviour propagated his | 


doctrines. His example was followed by the 


_ _ apoſtles, who committed nothing to writing but 


plain matters of fact, and unadorned precepts. It 
was the gift of the tongues, not the pen, which 
was miraculouſly beſtowed on the apoſtles; and 
it ĩs to be ſuppoſed when they addreſſed the differ- 
ent nations in their different languages, that they 
did it with force and energy. The mere utter- 
ance of the ſounds, out of whieh their language was 


j a" compoſed, could have but little effe&, except the 


wonder it might occaſion, how illiterate men 
ſhould be able to acquire that art; but when each 
found W W to not cnly in words, bn 5 


922 it * wy, 
* = os 
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in the ſpirit of their ſeveral languages ; their ex 

preſſions enforced by proper tones and cadence ;z | 


and the whole delivered with ſuch energy as eould 5 
alone penetrate the heart, they at apce ſaw and 


felt, that this could be only the work of God; 
nor "eld ſuch multitudes of converts have deen 


made in one day by any other means. In what 


fort of ſounds, with what kind of geſture, muſt 


St. Paul have ſpoke, when Felix trembled ? With 
- what power and oratory muſt he have ' addreſſed _ 
the Athenians, when that poliſhed' people looked 

upon him with ſuch | admiration ? And what muſt 


have been the force of his eloquence, when the men 


of Lyſtra called him ene, ane would have. 


one him divine honours ? 


And indeed when the amazing dens, all 5 
almoſt boundleſs power of otatory is conſidered, 
no other inſtrument could be found of ſufficient : 
force, and fuitable dignity to ſupport the import- 
ant and glorious cauſe of religion. If the elo- 
quence of the antients was irreſiſtible upon com- 
mon topics, where only the temporal intereſts f 


men were concerned, how much more extenſi ive 


maſt its power be, where the eternal welfare is 


irs: ſubjeR ? If the mere charms of oratory alone, 


: independent of the ſubjeR, could have ſuch ef- 
fects; if the attention of all Greece was taken up 


by a diſpute between two orators, about a trifling 


reward, an honorary crown, how much more in- 
Tereſted mult each hearer be in a cauſe, whoſe 
fabject * reward to himſelf, that can 
—m_— me 
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be coneeived by man, and a never fading crown 
of glory, of which he cannot be deprived ? If 
Cicero, in pleading the cauſe of a criminal, could 
make the blood forſake the cheeks of a Ceſar, and | 
unnerve his arm, why might not the greateſt and 
mightieſt amongſt us be made to tremble like Fe- 
lix, could our preachers, like St. Paul, reaſon 
- with force and energy upon righteouſneſs and 
' Judgment to come? There can be no doubt, but 
that an equal degree of {kill in that art would have 
much nobler effects amongſt us, and be poſſeſſed | 
of a much more extenſive power, than amongſt 
| the antients, as its ſubject would be ſo much more 
important, and the field in which it ſhould: = 
play itſelf fo much enlarged. It muſt alſo have a 
greater command over the paſſions, as the object 


of our hopes and fears is increaſed. Whoever | 
_ doubts of the truth of this, may ſoon be convinced 


by examining into the wonderful effects which 
have been produced by the wild uncultivated ora 
tory of our methodiſt preachers. 
The ſtudy or neglect of this art, can : not 272 , 
 ſibly be a matter of indifference to us. It myſt 
| be productive of the beſt, or attended with the 
worſt conſequences. it, muſt either effetually 
"ſupport. religion 9 all oppoſition, or be he 
principal means of its deſtruction. The church 
ſervice, according as it is either well or ill admi- 
niſtered, muſt excite great emotions, or ſer peo- 
ple to ſleep ; it muſt give delight, or occaſion.dif- 
* * muſt c convicd 
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appear fictitious And indeed nothing can contri- | -J 
bure more ſtrongly to make the latter opinion pre- 
vail, than hearing its doctrines delivered in tones 17 
and accents quite. foreign from nature and truth. 1 
In this, as in life, the general maxim will hold 4 
good, that before you can perſuade a man into 
any opinion he muſt firſt 58 convinced that you Þ 
believe? it yourſelf . This he can never be, un- 
leſs the tones of Voice in which you ſpeak come 
from the heart, accompanied by correſponding 1 | | 
| 
J 


looks and geſtures, which naturally reſult from a 
man who ſpeaks in earneſt 7. And this is one _ ; 
of the den lights with which nature bas furniſhed | | | 
us to prevent our being impoſed upon in our con- 
verſe: with each other; and indeed, without | 


ſome ſuch plain charaGteriſtical marks, truth could - 
not long exiſt upon earth; nor could there be any 
mutual confidence amongſt men. For, conſidered 
only as artificial ſounds, the words of falſhood - 
are. as calily ſpoke as thoſe of truth ; the lips and | 
8 tongue diſcharge their office ON. well in te 
one and the other. But the tones chat are & 
clarative of truth muſt come ' from. the heart, = 4 | 
which at the ſame time ſtrike other chords; 3 the _ & 


* Caþut enim offs web * oratotis, ut et ipſis, | * A 

apad quos ageret, hs) dualen ſe ple optaret, videre- Ih 
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face and labs L. yoiſous, = Vs. re 
to the truth 10 declared. And tho this. power: 
may be uſurped, and pradliſed by art; ſo as 0 
impoſe upon many, yet, as it requires great pain 
and ſkill, the examples of thoſe who ſucceed in 
the attempt, are not many. And as art, tho” it 
may imitate, can never come up to nature: tho. 
it may put on her reſemblance, cn can never be poſe 
ſeſſed of her energy; it can hardly ever impoſe on 
the judicious and the obſerving. . Oa this 9 
whenever we ſee thoſe ſtrong ſtamps of trutn 
made in nature's mint, the coin paſſes current, 
and the words are taken for cerling. Where they 
are not very obvious, we ſuſpect countetfeits ;. 


and. where they are ks bal e the metal 0 
bs baſe! 


1 * of the manner in > EH our VE ſer- - 
vice is generally performed? Muſt not truth itſelf 
. for falſchood, when covered, over with her 
vail ? If none of the natural criterions by which = 
| the is diſfinguithed appear, muſt not all paſs for . 

fictitidus? How can 4 clergyman hope to gain 
delief to What he utters, when he utters it not in 
| ſuch a manner as if he believed it himſelf ? This 

_ therefore may be calily, conſidered. as the great 
| ſqurce of, ixreligion ; nor would it: be a very con · 8 
ident aſſertion to ſay, that this defect in the mi- 

niſtry bas made more inſidels than all the arts and 

ſubeletzes of the enemies to region. For as it 
muſt be allowed that the divine fervice is gene- 
en in ä and W 
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or elſe in a i cold ud unaffecting manner, it fol- 
los, that many of a nicer taſte are kept away 
thro' diſguſt from places of religious worſhip, and 
they who continue to frequent them may eaſily 


de made the worſe by it, but can hardly receive 


| any benefit, Their devotion: can not be raiſed, 
however it may flag, by hearing prayers ill my 


nor will the doctrines from the pulpit acquire new E 
force or credit, by being delivered in a lifeleſs | 


manner, and in unnatural tones. On the conrra- 
ry, being accuſtomed to ſee nothing in the mode 
but what is ficttitious, men will .habitually come 


Y to think the thing itſelf ſo, and muſt; be inſenſi- 


bly led to conſider the whole as a matter of form, 


a mere human inſtitution to anſwer the 8 


of government. The experience of mankind 


may be appealed to upon this -occaſion, whether 
it is not generally confeſſed in words, as well as 


ſhewn-in practice, by thoſe who viſit the churches 
every Sunday, that they. perform this ceremo- 
ny more out of Decency than example, than om 
any aſſiſtance they find there to devotion, or any 
ĩaſtruction from the ſermon.. And indeed, were 

| they not to confeſs it, the general coldneſs and 
inattention, the levity in the behaviour of ſome, 
and drowſineſs, even to profound fleep in others, 
neceſſarily infuſed by the opiate of a dull motono- 


ny, would andy evinee the x uth of the cb. 5 2 
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That n effects would follow from 2 
| conray matod, muſt be ſenſibly felt by all who 
| hive occaſionally heard the ſervice well performed, 
or a diſcourſe: well delivered. The different im- 
AE preffions which they then made upon them muſt 
0 convince them of this truth. And indeed it is ſuf- 
fciently demonſtrated by the crowds which flock 
to hear a preacher, whoſe natural talents for elocu- 
tion have ſet him above the common run. 
The ingenious author of the Spectator has wrote 
a paper on the reading of the liturgy, in ſo clear 
and forcible a manner, and it is ſo appoſite to the 
_ caſe in point, that I am tempted to preſent part of 
it immediately to the eyes of wy bean, inſtead 12 
rr. HO 288 
1 The well reading of the 80 common er 
© is of ſo great importance, and ſo much neglect- 
ed, that I take the liberty to offer to your conſi- 
© deration ſome particulars. on that ſubject: and 
-< what more 'worthy your obſervation than this? 
A thing fo public, and of ſo high conſequence. = 
II is indeed wonderful, that the frequent exer- 
di dſſe of it ſhould not make the performers of that 
duty more expert in it. This inability, as 1 
© conceive, proceeds from the little care that is 
en of cel reading ile boys ar ſchoof ; 


* 
ad 1 ff. % 


py corraption, one an one obſerve: religinn, 
© the other when they are corrupted by religion ; an 
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where, when they are got into Latin, they are 


looked upon as above Engliſh, the reading of © = 


which is wholly neglected, or at leaſt read to very 
little purpoſe, without any due obſervations made 
to them of the proper accent, and manner of 


reading. By this means. they have acquired ſuch 


ill habits as will not eaſily be removed. The 
only way that I know of to remedy this is, to 


propoſe ſome perſon of great ability that way, as 


a pattern for them ; example being moſt effectual 
to convince the learned, as well : as to inſtruct the g 


ignorant. 
od e's know, ſir, 1 have been a valine 


frequenter of the. ſervice of the church of Eng- 
land for above theſe four Years laſt paſt, and 
till Sunday was ſevennight never diſcovered to 
ſo great a degree the excellency of the com. 
mon prayer. When, being at St. James's Gar- 
lick-hill church, I heard the ſervice read fo diſ- 
tinctly, ſo emphatically, and ſo fervently, that it 
was next to an impoſſibility to be unattentive. 
My eyes and my thoughts could not wander as 
uſual, but were confined to my prayers ; I then 
conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to the Almighty, 
and not to a beautiful face. And when I reflected 


on my former Performances of that duty, 1 


found T had run it over as a matter of form, 


in compariſon to the manner in which I then. 


diſcharged it. My mind was really affected, 
and fervent wiſhes accompanied my words, 5 
The confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned 


humility, the Nag ro with fuch a comfortable 
„Üͤ;ö _ 
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I: authority, the thankſgiving with ſuch a religious 
24 joy, as made me feel thoſe affections of the 
© mind in a manner I never did before. To re- 
* medy therefore the grievance above complained 
of, I humbly propoſe, that this excellent read- 
© er, upon the next, and every annual aſſembly 
© of the clergy of Sion College, and all other 
© conventions, ſhould read prayers before them, 
For then thoſe that are afraid of ſtretching 
their mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft voices, will 
7 learn to read with clearneſs, * and 
« ſtrength. Others that affect a rakiſh 
© air, by folding their arms, and lolling on their 
"0 book, will be taught a decent behaviour, and 
' © comely erection of Body, Thoſe that read ſo 
© faſt as if impatient of their work, may learn to 
| © ſpeak deliberately. There is another ſort of 
© perſons, whom I call Pindaric readers, as be- 
| © ing confined to no ſet meaſure ; theſe pronounce 
© five or fix words with great deliberation, and 
© the five or ſix ſubſequent ones with as great ce- 
E lerity : the firſt part of a ſentence with a very 
© exalted voice, and the latter part with a ſub- 
2 miſſive one: ſome time again with one ſort of 
tone, and immediately after with a very differ- 
rent one. Theſe gentlemen will learn of my 
_ © admired reader an evenneſs of voice and deli- 
| © very. And all who are innocent of theſe affea- 


tions, but read with ſuch an indifference as if 


— they did not underſtand the language, may then 
de informed of the art of reading movingly, and 
ED. * ; how to n the 2 and 2 
> Calls 
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© the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
© the ves ON IN to * nature of the ſen. 
© tence.” 

There can be no doubt that if prayers always- = 
were read in the moving and fervent manner above 
deſcribed, that there would be much ſtronger in. 
ducements 'to go to church, and devotion would 
de much promoted by it. But it is in his other 
office of preaching that the clergyman will find 
the greateſt occaſion for ſkill in oratory. Here 
the whole field of morality, as well as religion; 
is opened to him to diſplay his tabents. The 
important truths of both are to be made plain 
by him, and enforced. In this point of view, were 
| he equal to the taſk, he muſt be conſidered as a 
member of the moſt uſeful and moſt. honourable 
order that ever exiſted upon earth. What advan- 
| rage, were he but equal in accompliſhments, would 
he have over the orators of old (who were always 
conſidered as of the firſt rank in the ſtate) i in point 
of dignity of ſubject, power of moving the paſli-- 
ons, and general utility. If the art of perſuaſi- 
on be allowed to be of more force than either wit 
or knowlege, to acquire a ſuperiority over others, 


and at the ſame time conciliate their eſteem and l 


love, in what a rank of pre-eminence might not 
this body of men have ſtood over all other pro- 
feſſions, had they only applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of that art. Whilſt the negle& of it has 
probably been one of the main cauſes of the con. 
_ into which the order | is * Nor is this 


J Book I. 
hard to be accounted for; for what can be a 
greater ſubject of ridicule than to ſee people daily 
attempting what they are not able to execute? Or 
what can poſſeſs one more ſtrongly that an art (how- 
ver entitled) is merely mechanical, than when it 
is every day ſeen performed in a mechanical man- 
ner: and it is obvious enough that if the profeſſion 
of holy orders comes once to be conſidered as a 
mechanical art, it will of courſe be conſidered as 
below all others, : 
How far the extraordinary abilities, and per- 
fection of ſkill in the artiſts may raiſe even the 
meaner arts in the eſtimation of the world, and 
how much a deficiency of talents, and imperfeQi- 


V1 . on in the profeſſors, may degrade the nobleſt, is 
a point too obvious to be enlarged upon. The 


common ſenſe of mankind confers rank and dig- 


: nity on the ſeveral arts, and profeſſions, accord- 


ing as they contribute to the body, ſuch as promote 
the advantage of the former are to be preferred 
to ſuch as have only the latter for their object; 
| ſuch as require intellectual powers, to ſuch as ſtand 
in need only of the mechanical ; and thoſe profeſ. 
| ſions which contribute to the aſe and profit of man- 
bind ſtand before ſuch as only promote their plea- 
' ſure. But thoſe in which both are united are clear- 
ly pre-eminent over the reſt, and naturally acquire 
a ſuperiority over each other according to the ſeve. 
ral degrees of that union. This rule is as invari- 
able as that of common ſenſe, nor can any of 
on arts and 9 loſe 1 natural rank, 
but 
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but in proportion as they fail in anſwering their 
end; which can only happen from the inſufficiency 
of che artiſts and profeſſors. If we try the pro- 
feſſion of holy orders by this rule, we ſhall find 
that it is evidently ſuperior to all others. It muſt 
be allowed that the bulk of mankind have not lei- 
ſure to be philoſophers, or to ſee things in their 


+ cauſes. And yet the well-being of the ſtate de- 1 
pends upon their actions being regulated by the | 


rules of improved reaſon, They muſt therefore 


imbibe all their principles of knowlege, as well 


as conduct in life, from thoſe who have opportu- 
nity and abilities to enquire into the ſources of the 
moral duties, and the natural relations of things. 


* © But if to inform the underſtanding, and regu- 5 


Alte the will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſive be- 

| © nefit, there will not be found fo uſeſul and ex, 
© cellent an inſtitution as that of the chriſtian 
« prieſthood, which is now become the ſcorn of 


\ © fools. That a numerous order of men ſhould be | 


* conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime and 

_ © beneficial truths, with a deſign to propagate 
them by their diſcourſes and writings, to inform 
© their fellow creatures of the being and attributes 

© of the deity, to poſſeſs their minds with the 
« ſenſe of a future State, and not only to explain 
_ © the nature of every virtue and moral duty, but 

| © likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the practice 


1 _ of them * the molt | among and engaging | 


* Guard. No. 135. 
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Y © motives, is a thing ſo excellent and neceſſary to 
 * the well-being of the world, that no body but 
«- 2 modern free-thinker cons have the — 
Vor folly, to turn it into ridicule. _ ; 
But neither the ſcorn of fools, nor the ridicule : 
of free-thinkers, could in the leaſt affe et, or de- 
pPreciate an inſtitution ſo excellent in its nature, 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the Welfare of mankind, 
if the miniſtry were really equal to the diſcharge of 
their office. Their chief end is to inform the un- 
derſtanding, and regulate the will of others. The 
| firſt can not be done, unleſs their own ideas are 
conveyed into the minds of others with perſpicuity 
and forge ; nor the laſt, unleſs the paſſions of men 
are wrought upon to excite them to good works, 
and deter them from ſuch as are evil; in as much 
as the paſſions are known to be the great movers 
to, or reſtrainers from action. Neither of which 
can be done without ſkill in oratory, All other re- 
aquiſites to the prieſthood without that, tho“ poſ- 
ſeſſed in the moſt eminent degree, are uſeleſs to 
its end. This is the preacher's inſtrument with 
Which he is to work, and without this his know- 
lege and piety are of as little uſe to the world, as 
the ſkill of a painter would be without pencil or 


colours, or that of a muſician without the power 


of conveying ſounds. Poſſeſſed of this, no artiſt 
whatever is ſo equal to the completion of his de- 
ſigns ; for tho? the difficulty of arriving at the 
end, be equal to its utility, and grandeur, and 
conſequently beyond that of all others; yet the 
means are proportioned, and adequate to the 

1 
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mighty work. For who upon earth is OR in 
faculty and powers to the man, in whom are 
united the true philoſopher, the chriſtian hero» 
and the potent orator ? Or how can ſuch precepts 
fail of having their deſired effect, which are found- 
ed on reaſon, ſupported by revelation, confirmed 
by the living example of the preacher, and im- 
preſſed on the yielding mind by the irreſiſtible 
| charms of eloquence ? An union ſo powerful, that 
what Agamemnon faid in regard to the wiſe 
| Neſtor of the deſtruction of Troy may with 
much more truth and propriety be applied in this 
Caſe, that were there but nine ſuch men at the 
head of the church, the bulwarks of vice would 
ſoon be DO and the wine llate of — 
MI. Addiſon in ſpeaking upon this dite, bas 
the following paſſage. The light in which 
_ © theſe points ſhould be expoſed to the view of one 
who is prejudiced againſt the names, religion, 
church, prieſt, and the like, is, to conſider the 
* clergy as ſo many philoſophers, the churches as 
* ſchools, and their ſermons as lectures, for the 


. lnformation and improvement of the audience. 


« How would the heart of Socrates or Tully © 
have rejoiced, had they lived in a nation, where 
© the law had made proviſion for philoſophers, to 
read lectures of morality and theology every 
© ſeventh day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools 
« erected at the public _—_ throughout the 


* Guard. Numb. 130. 5 
8 E * country; 
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country; at which lectures all ranks and ſexes, 
* without diſtinction, were obliged to be preſent, 
for their general improvement? And what wick- 
* ed wretches would they think thoſe men, who _ 
* ſhould endeavour to defeat the pape of lo 
divine an inſtitution ?*. 
With all due deference to the judgment of fo 
great a man, I think he has here miſtaken the point, 
and what he has advanced would have had much 
more force had he ſubſtituted the word orators, 
in the room of philoſophers; and this would pro- 
bably have been the caſe, could his afſertion have: 
| been warranted by practice. By orators, I mean 
ſuch as they were of old, when none were thought 
_ worthy of that title but thoſe who were at the 
ſame time philoſophers ®; For it can hardly be 
expected that philoſophy alone could do more with ⁵³ 
us, than it did with the antients. That it ſnould de 
more powerful when ſet to work by mercenary 5 
views, than when actuated by the nobler princi : 
ple of fame. Or to conſider it in regard to te 
times when it became mercenary amongſt them, 
chat its profeſſors ſhould be more excellent with 
us, where their ſtipends are fixed, and ſettled 1 
- without any reference to their abilities, than with | 
them, where their whole i income. and emoluments 23 


% 
* 


* Fueruntque bes ut Cie- ra e colligit quem =" 
ndmoduin juncta natura, fe ofncio quoque copulata: ut 
lidem e —— e haberen: Dr —_— 
: e — lib. I; 


| depended 8 
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depended upon their Kill in the : art which they 


3 profeſſed. ” 


The ſeparation of philoſophy from oratory was 
the main cauſe that both were in a ſhort time de- 
ſtroyed. The union of the ſoul and body are not 
more neceſſary for any uſeful purpoſe in life, than 
the union of oratory and philoſophy for their mu- 
tual welfare, Whilſt the philoſophers were buſy 
in ſearching after the knowlege of things, they did 
not conſider what an intimate connection there 
was between ideas and words; without a right 
| uſe of which they could neither make any ſure 
progreſs themſelves in ſcience, nor at all com- 
municate their thoughts to others Accordingly 
we find that after the ſeparation an infinite va- 
riety of ſects aroſe, each of which vain-gloriouſ- 
| ly boaſted that they were poſſeſſed of the only 
true philoſophy ; whilſt in fact almoſt all their diſ- 
putes were merely about words *; nor was the 
confuſion at Babel greater, oceafioned by the va- 

_ riety of tongues, than was the confuſion of know- 
lege amongſt theſe different ſeas, thro” their want 
| of preciſion in language. Oratory and philoſophy 

| when united, like bullion ſtamped in the mint, 
occaſioned a briſk and free circulation thro? the 
whole commonwealth of ſcience ; when ſeparated, 
| they were to be conſidered as coin hoarded by 
is miſers, or r meld down into __ of ornamental - 


. verbi enim 3 jam din torquet G- x 
Jos komings os contentionis cupidare quam veritatis, : 
FTF. 5 Cie. de ont 1. | 


e rene _ '$eoub 
plate. However rich private perſons might think 
themſelves in compariſon of others, yet, whilſt the 
Nate was poor, there could be but little ſecurity 
for the preſervation of the wealth, amaſſed by in- 
dividuals, as the Members muſt neceſſarily be invol- 
ved in the deſtruction of the whole. ; 
This ſeparation was no leſs hurtful to the tate ” 
itſelf, than to knowlege. The natural conſequence 
of it was, that their wiſe men were no longer ora- 
tors, their orators were no longer wiſe. When 
men of the greateſt abilities and integrity, who 
were the beſt qualified to ſupport and invigorate 
the ſlate, retired from public buſineſs, and paſſed 
| their lives in the ſhades of privacy ad contem- 
| plation, their place was of courſe ſupplied by thoſe 
of meaner talents and worſe diſpoſitions. As theſe 


Rp had not virtue for their end, there was no occaſion | 


for wiſdom as the means. Their ends being al- 
together ſelfiſh, cunning and the art of humouring 
and flattering the capricious multitude were the 
ſureſt means to attain them. Thus corruption and 

folly eaſily carried all before them, when wiſdom 
and virtue had quitted the field. The ſoul of 
_ oratory was fled, and only the uſeleſs corpſe re - 
mained, preſerved and embalmed like the Egyp- | 


tian mummies, by the care of rhetoricians. Nor 


| could philoſophy long ſurvive it; for how could 


. ſhe hope to keep her Ground, when ſhe had parted 
| with her arms of defence, and pulled down her 


| own encloſuces, Whilſt ſhe was united with elo- 
quenee, a ſenſe of ſhame kept out all pretenders, 
1 but ſuch as wow _— Ow” with accu- 


Taey, 
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racy, FREY and elegance, could be heard with- 


out marks of ſcorn and contempt, upon any of 


de topics of philoſophy. But when philoſophy 
grew ambitious, when ſhe claimed an independent 
| throne, and diſdained all alliance with oratory, ſhe 
indeed greatly increaſed the number of her ſub- 
jects, but they were ſuch as were far from adding 
to her power. When eloquence was deſpiſed, all 
men were at liberty to ſpeak their thoughts pub- 


lickly in their own manner *; this opened the 


mouths of multitudes of fools, who all thought 
they had an equal right, as rational beings, to 
 harangue upon the ſubjects of right reaſon and 
true philoſophy. Nor could their pretenſions to 
| theſe be eaſily ſet aſide, when the bulk of man- 
| kind were to be their judges, equally ignorant 
| with themſelves, and equally intereſted with the | 
| claim. Beſides, their pretenſions to philoſophy 4 
could only be determined in this caſe by the in- 
tellectual faculty, which is far from being pre- 
dominant in the multitude; whereas the ſenſes 


bore the greateſt ſway in judging about eloquence, | 


and conſequently all mankind were capable of 
1 85 pronouncing with tolerable exactneſs about the 
merit of its profeſſors +. Whilſt therefore phi- F 


5 » Nunc autem quæ * propria philoſophiz afls- © 

runtur paſſim tractamus omnes. Quis enim non de 
juſto, quo, ac bono modo non & vir peſſimus loquitur ? 

Qi non etiam ruſticorum aliqua de cauſis naturalibus 
55 querit ? Quin. 


ft Nunquam de bono oratore, aut non bono, 8% 


5 we cam populo difſentio fuit. Cie. in Brut. a. 
"-— 


br | 
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loſophy was ; guarded (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) by the prieſthood of oratory, the profane 
and the vulgar were kept our of her ſanctuary. 
Her doctrines were explained only by ſuch as had 
ſtudie d and underſtood them; knowlege in thoſe 
being as neceſſary to the orator as {kill in ſpeak- 
ing; for the latter would be vain and uſeleſs with- 
out the former . She was therefore always 
ſhewa in her true light, and all appeared regular 
und beautiful, But when this order was aboliſhed, 
all men laid claim to the diſcharge of the ſacred 
office; the ignorant and vain, the loud and the 
pretending, were the foremoſt in aſſuming the 
title. Her fences were deſtroyed by the multitude 
of pretenders, and her holy ground trampled b 
unhallowed feet. Her mazes and labyrinths were 
broken down by ſuch as had not the clue to guide 


them thro” the regular confuſion, and in a ſhort 


time all was reduced to anarchy and chaos. Her 
_ doctrines, formerly ſo clear and beautiful when 
ſhewn by wiſdom in the light of truth, were now 
darkened by ignorance and diſtorted by falſhood, 
The words of knowlege were. contaminated by 
he mouths of hs and the precepts of virtue 


+ Ftenim ex rerum cognitione effloreſcat & redun- 
det oportet oratio ; quæ niti fubeſt res ab oratore per- 
cepta, cognita, inanem quandam habet elocutionem, & 
pene puerilem. Dicendi enim virtus, niſi ei qui dicit ea 


8 de quibus dicit percepta ſint, extare non poteſt. 


Hæc autem oratio, fi res non ſubeſt ab oratore perce 
ta &cognita, aut nulla fit neceſſe eſt, aut omnium 1 
A * Cic. de UE: lib. 8 


corrupted 
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| corrupted by the tongues of the vicious. Mean- 
neſs joined with arrogance, and vanity with weak 
neſs in the profeſſors, ſoon brought the profeſſion 
itſelf into contempt. . Appearance with them ſup- 
Z plies the place of reality, and form of ſubſtance. 
For it was not by the means of virtue, or 
c knowlege, that they laboured to be thought phi- 


lloſophers, but they made uſe of a ſolemn ſeveri- 
| © ty of countenance, and a dreſs different from 


© the reſt of the world, as n to the vileſt 
© morals” | 
It may be worth ths render? 8 while to obſerve, = 
"haw exactly this deſcription of thoſe pretended 
| philoſophers, who brought true philoſophy into 
contempt, and were the means of its deſtruction, 
agrees with thoſe hypocritical fanatics in the reign 
of Charles the firſt, who brought an odium and 
diſgrace on religion, and for a time e deſtroyed both = 

| that and the ſtate. gon 
If therefore oratory was fo 3 to the up- 
D port of philoſophy, how much more muſt it be 


do that of religion? To enter into a minute diſ- 


aquiſition of this point would take up too much 
time, and perhaps unneceſſarily. It will be ſuffi- 
| cient to conſider the nature of the ends propoſed 
by the two, and the neceſſity as well as propor- 
tion of che means $ will þ 522 of courle. T he end 


Fo * 3 enim el ac ſtudiis at wiener ohilofophi 
laborabant; fed vultum, & triſtitiam, & diſſentientem a 


| cxteris en, Pein moridus pratendebant. Ning. I 


— g 
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of the antient philoſopher was to inform the un- 
derſtanding, and thro” that to regulate the will. 
The end of the chriſtian philoſopher is, not only 
to inform the underſtanding, but to purge and 
rectify the heart, and by means of the emotions 
and feelings of that to regulate the will. Hence 
it is manifeſt, that in the object common to phi- 
loſophy and religion the neceſſity and uſe of ora- 
tory is the ſame ; but in regard to the other ob- 
ject of religion diſtin from philoſophy, it has 


} alſo a diſtin neceſſity for, and a different uſe of 


that art. To the firſt, only a partial application 
of it is required, whilſt the laſt demands its full 

powers in their largeſt extent. Where the under- | 

ſtanding alone is the object, Quinctilian does not 


- heſitate to give the firſt place to oratory. | * If 5 : 


© jt be a perſon's province frequently to ſpeak 
upon the ſubjects of juſtice, fortitude, temper- 
_ © ance, and the other moral virtues, [and there can 
© ſcarce be a cauſe found in which ſome queſtions 
relative to theſe does not ariſe] if all theſe are 
| © to be laid open, and diſplayed only by inventi- 
© on and elocution, ſhall it be doubted, where- 
© ever the ſtrength of genius and fluency of ſpeech 
Aare neceſlary, whether the qualifications of an 
| © orator are there the principal?“ But where the 
antia, czteriſque fimilibus fit diſſerendum, & adeo, ut 
vix ulla poſſit cauſa reperiri in quam non aliqua quetiio 
ex his incidat, eaque omnia inventione atque elocutione 
int explicanda, dubitabitur, ubicunque vis ingenii, & 
_ copia Fendi poſtulatur, ibi partes oratoris eie præci- 


| queſtion : 
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5 queſtion is about moving the heart, and exciting 


the paſſions, there he ſhews that oratory reigns 
alone, and that there the moſt vigorous of her 


powers are to be exerted. In public orations 


elocution has a wonderful power and efficacy. 
For the quality of our compoſitions i is not of ſo 
great moment, as the manner in which they are 
© delivered; becauſe every hearer is affected ac- 
© cording to his own ſenſations. On which ac. 


| © count, the ſtrongeſt argument that an orator can 


produce will loſe its effect, if not ſupported by 
© an emphatical delivery. For all the paſſions ne- 
ceſſarily droop, if they are not inflamed by the 


| © tone of voice, the turn of countenance, and in- 


| celle eſt, niſi voce, vultu, totius pro 


B « 2 ſolvatur 


5 0 deed the carriage of the whole body. And happy 
5 are we © when we have I all this, if 
3 N even 


habet autem pronunciatio miram quandam in o- 
| tionibus vim ac poteſtatem ; neque enim tam reſert qua- 


lia fant . a noſmeripe compoſuimus, quam quo» 4 


modo nam ita quiſque ut audit movetur. 


|  Quare neque 1 io ulla, quz modo venit ,ab oratore, | 


tam firma ut non perdat vires ſuas, niſi adjuvetur 
aſſeveratione dicentis. Affectus omnes t ne- 


pans habitu 2 

 inardeſcant. Nam cum hxc omnia fecerimus, felices, ſi 

tamen noſtrum illum ignem judex conceperit : ne dum 
eum ſupini * non & ipſe noſtra 3 
| umento ſunt vel ſcenici actores, 

- 8 optimis poetarum poetarum tantum adjiciunt gratiz, ut nos * 

5 Fri! magis eadem illa audita quam lecta delectent, & vi- 

 liflimis evam quibuſdam impetrent aures ; ut quibus nullus 


5 ls ET * fir etiam 3 in theatris, 
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a W our judge ſhall catch our warmth ; by . 


difference, but he muſt neceſſarily ſink and be 
diſſolved in our drowſineſs. Even the actors upon 
the ſtage afford an excellent example of this, who 


add fo much grace to the productions of our beſt 


poets, that in the hearing they give us infi- | 
nitely greater pleaſure than in the reading: and 
gain our attention even to the vileſt ſcribblers: ſo 
that thoſe pieces ſhall frequently bring a crowd- 
ed audience, which are not allowed a place in 
a library. But if in caſes which we know to be 
feigned, and without foundation, elocution alone 

of ſuch efficacy, as to excite anger, fears, 9 
anxiety; ; how greatly muſt its power be in- 
creaſed, when we believe it to be founded in 
truth? I ſhall, indeed, make no ſcruple to af. 
firm, that but a very moderate oration recom- 
mended by the powers of action will be f 
greater weight, than the beſt compoſition with- 
out it. On "WAR account Demoſthenes Ek : 
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Quod T in rebus quas Litas eſſe ſcimus et inanes tantum : 
- pronunciatio potelt; ut iram, lacrymas, ſollicitudinem 
afferat, quanto plus valeant neceſſe eſt, ubi & credimus ? 


5 Equidem vel . orationem commendatam viribus 


_ © aftionis affirmaverim plus habituram eſſe momenti, quam 

optimam eadem illa deſtitutam. Siquidem & Demoſt- 
henes, quid eſſet in toto dicendi opere primum interroga | 
tus, pronunciationi palmam dedit, eidemque 22 5 
_ ac tertium locum, donec ab eo ace deſinerent: ut eam 


"_ yur non nee 


Wy + ale, 


no means can we affect him with a ances _— 
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© aſked, what in the whole field of oratory de- 
© ſerved the firſt place, gave it to * clocution; as 
alſo the ſecond, and the third, till the enquiry 
ceaſed. By which he gave us to underſtand, 


A 


F 


the only requiſite.” 


If the appearance of being firmly perſuaded 
_ themſelves of the truth of the opinions which 


| they endeavoured to propagate was thought ſo 


_ neceſſary to the heathen, how much more muſt 


that he judged this not to * the principal, but ö 


it be to the chriſtian philoſophers, when the leaſt A 


| ſuſpicion induced of the truth of their doctrines 
muſt not only deſtroy their force, but produce 


: effects directly oppoſite to their intent. The an- 


tients were ſo convinced of this that they preſerv- 


ed the appearances of truth, when the reality was ; 


gone, and the form remained long after the ſub- ; 


ſtance had periſhed, What ſhall we ſay then to | 


our modern ſects, who, far from attempting to 
keep up this neceſſary ſemblance, are contented 
to deliver the ſublimeſt truths in a fictitious man- 
ner? Or ſhall we wonder when we conſider, that 
it is by appearance that the judgments of the 
| world are moſt influenced, that the ſhew and ſem- 
blance of truth ſhould in one caſe make profelytes 
to > falſehood, and i in the. other, that the ſhew and 


— * The meanirg of this word is Hay defined by Ci- | 
cero. Pronunciatio eft vocis, & vultus, & geſtus mo- 

deratio cum venuſtate. That is, Elocution is the 

| graceful 2 —— ol che voice, countenance, and 
: 9 | | 


ſemblance. 5 
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ſemblance of fiction ſhould make apoſtates rom 
truth ? | . 
If the powers of FREE and action were 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the heathen orator to 
accompliſh his point in civil matters, it would be 
only a waſte of time, and a fruitleſs repetition, to 
prove how much more neceſſary it is to a chriſtian 
| orator, to bring about the great ends of religion. 
What Cicero ſays of the requiſites of the diſcharge 
of that office is exactly deſcriptive of the function 
of a clergyman, * © To inſtru is his duty, to 
delight gives him honour, and to move the paſ- 
_ © ſions is neceſſary.” And his ſhort definition of 
te beſt and worſt orator will new us to which 
. claſs ours are to be referred. + © He is the beſt 
| © orator, who by the powers of elocution both in- 
© ſtruts, and delights, and moves his auditory, 
From whence it is plain, that he who is moſh : 
© unlike the beſt is the worſt.” 5 
But however near by nature the alliance be- . 
tween oratory and philoſophy might be, yet it 
_ depended intirely upon man to fix, or deſtroy 
their union. As the maintaining ſuch an union 
required great pains, labour, and attention, and 
as there was no particular profeſſion of men to 
= whom it was abſolutely neceſſary, it is 2 to * 
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5 0 Denne Jebitum el, dele gare honorarium, permo- £ 
_ vere necefſarium. 
I Optimus eſt orator, qui dicendo animos audientiom 
& docet, & delectat, & permovet. Ex quo perigicnem ©. 
: eſt * optimo 5 et * detemimum. „„ 
that 


Which he looked upon as much inferior to his own, 


dete liberal hand. of nature with uncommon powers 
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that to ſeparate them was no difficult taſk. Am- 
bition, and a ſpirit of rivalſhip, might ſoon en- 
gage the profeſſors of the two arts in diſputes 
about priority. The philoſopher, who enjoyed 
the mental powers in a more perfect degree than 
uſual, and who might be endowed with an un- 
common depth of penetration in his purſuits after 
Eknowlege and truth, though perhaps without 
any of the natural requiſites to make him ſhine as 
an orator, would of courſe affect to deſpiſe talents 
which he did not poſſeſs, and depreciate an art 


and which yet had rather a ſuperior rank in the 
| eſtimation of the world. The example of the 
chief would ſoon be followed by all his diſciples. 
| Whilſt, on the other ſide, the orator, furniſhed by 


of perſuaſion, and having improved theſe by the 
rules of his own art, would find nothing wanting 
to accompliſh his ends; and therefore would 
gladly decry the painful and laborious diſquiſitions | 
of philoſophy ®, and deſpiſe its contemplative vo- | 
taries as unfit for action, and as uſeleſs drones in 
ſociety. The war once declared between the 
_ chiefs, it would be too much the intereſt of the 
partiſans ſtill to keep it a- foot, and blow up the 
cCoals of diſcord, ever to ſuffer a reconcilement. 
; of this Cicero ou” the following account. 


» Dillcultaris patrociai anus ebe. : Qua c 
wm. 5 | N 
« The : 
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| ® © The antients down to the time of Socrates 
8 always joined a perfect knowlege of morality, 
of all that belonged to the conduct of private 
| © life, as well as the management of public af- 
fairs, to {kill in oratory, But at that time, the 
eloquent and the learned being divided into 
different ſects by Socrates, and this diſtinction 
© being afterwards kept up by all his diſciples, 
_ © the philoſophers and orators held each other in 

© mutual contempt.” And this war was ever after 
carried on with great obſtinacy and animoſity on 
: __ ſide, till it ended in the ruin of both par- 

| How unnatural and impolitic the rupture 

| . 8 the event ſnewed. And the neceſſity of the 


union of theſe two arts for their common ſupport, 
could not be proved more clearly than by the ve- 


ry manner in which the conteſt was managed. 
The orator and philoſopher were mutually ob- 
| liged to have recourſe to each other's arms, both 
for defence and annoyance, It was whimſical 
enough to ſee one ſide uſing all the figures of 
thetoric 1 in order to 2 oratory +, and the 
other 


» | Namque let ante ri veteres „ MFuſque * Socra- 


tem omnem omnium rerum quz ad mores hominum, 


quæ ad vitam, quæ ad republicam pertinebant, cogni - 
tionem & ſcientiam cum dicendi ratione jongebant: 

poſtea diſſociati [ut expoſui] a Socrate diſerti a doc- 
tis, & deinceps à Socraticis item omnibus, — 85 
” eloquentiam deſpexerunt, oratores ſepientiam. Cic. de : 
- "erat. I. 3. 

| + Multi erant præterea præclari in philoſophia, & 895 
nobiles, a quibus 2 una pene __ voce ora- 


other employing maxims taken from the deepeſt 


reſearches into truth to run down philoſophy, 


However, the pride, the paſſions, and intereſted 
_ views of the mercenary profeſſors of each art be- 
came ſo far engaged in the diſpute, that the breach 
was daily widened ; and tho” a few were wiſe 
enough to keep clemy of the quarrel, and borrow 

freely from both- ſides, yet this was only . uniting 

the two arts in their own perſons, and to ſerve 
their own purpoſes, but a general reunion was 
rendered impracticable. Nothing contributed ſo 
much to this, as a want of ſome profeſſion amongſt 
the antients, to which a union of theſe was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. But if we look into the preſent 
| ogy we. ſhall quickly ſee. that the caſe. is differ. - 

The profeſſion amongſt us which, is fore- 
a1 in point of rank, utility, and number, Evie 

dently requires it. It would be hard ro ſay, whe- 
ther philoſophy or oratory be moſt neceſſary to 
our prieſthood, as the one would be uſeleſs with- 
out the other. Without knowlege, | eloquence 

would be but an N found ; without e 


| torem a mans chin, excludi ab omni doe- i 
_ trina, rerumque majorum ſcientia, ac tantum in ju- 
dicia, & concionuculas, tanquam in aliquod piſtrinum, 
detrudi & compingi videbam. Sed ego neque illis 
aſſenitebar, neque harum 83 inventori, & 
principi longe omnium in dicendo graviſimo & elo- 
quentiſſimo, Platoni, cujus tum Athenis cum Carneade | 
diligentius legi Gorgiam : quo in libro, hoc maxime 
idmirabar Platonem, quod mihi in oratorbus irridendis 
N — — Cic. de orat. 1. 


kowlege . 
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| knowlege can never be ſhewn in its true light “. 
The long diſpute between theſe two was well de- 
termined by Cicero in the following manner. 
+ © When there is oecaſion, (as it often happens) 
© to ſpeak concerning the immortal gods, to treat 
of piety, of concord, of friendſhip ; of the com- 
© mon rights of citizens, of men, and nations; 
of equity, temperance, magnanimity, and every 
kind of virtue: I ſuppoſe all the academies and 
7 ſchools of philoſophy will cry out, that all ſub- 
_ © jects of this kind are their property, and do not 
| © at all belong to the orator; to whom when I 
allow, that they ſhall have the liberty of ha- 
© ranguing in every corner, to employ their idle 
time, yet I ſhall make no ſcruple to determine, 
© that it is peculiarly the orator's province, to ex- 


* theſe fubjets with , and He 


. © Vt eim hominis decus i ingenium, fic ingenii iphius 

lamen ot equents Cic. de orat. 1 
I Etenim cum illi in dicendo inciderint loci [quod 5 
: perizpe evenit] ut de diis immortalibus, de pietate, 
- e concordia. e amicitia, de communi civium, de ho- 
minum, de gentium jure, de Zquitate, de temperantia, 
de magnitudine animi, de omni virtutis genere fit di- 


.  cendum; clamabunt, credo, omnia gymnaſia, atque 


omnes philoſophorum ſcholæ, ſua hæc eſſe omnia pro- 
pria ; nihil omnino ad oratorem pertinere. Quibus 
ego, ut de his rebus omnibus in angulis, conſumendi 

_ otii cauſa, diſſerant, cum conceſſero, illud tamen ora- 
| tori tribuam & dabo, ut eadem, de quibus illi tenui 
— ſermone difputant „ hic cum om- 
icet. Cle de orat. 


1 


? — 
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to his hearers, concerning which thoſe men 
hold formal diſputations in| a lean and lifeleſs 
© diſcourſe.” Can there be a more accurate de- 
feription of the perfect diſcharge of the function 
of the chriſtian prieſthood ? To this order of men 
therefore, a re - union of theſe arts is not only ne- 
ceſſary, but there are the ſtrongeſt motives to 
encourage the attempt. All the means requiſite 


to carry orarory to its higheſt pitch are furniſh= 


ed to them in a more liberal manner than they 
ever were to any other profeſſion. Let us ſee 
what the moſt eminent writers upon the ſubje ct 
required to conſtitute their perfect orators, and 


ve ſhall find them all included in the qualfica- _ 


tions neceſſary to holy orders. One of the fiſt 


| requilites laid down by Cicero is, that he ſhould 


be a ® good man. And Quinctilian does not ſcru- 
ple to ſay, that none but a + good man can be a 
perfect orator. This opinion is founded in the 
reaſon and nature of things. For as. no one can 
deſerve the name of an orator who does not uſe 

bis talents in the cauſe of virtue, and as the per- 

fection of eloquence conſiſts i in 3 from the . 


og zntelligam poſſe ad. femmes pervenire, non ſolum 7 


hortabor ut elaboret, ſed etiam ſi vir queque mihi bonus 

videbitur eſſe, obſecrabo. Cic. de orat. I. 2 Bo 
I Oratorem autem inſtituimus illum kt qui 
aſſe niſi vir bonus non poteſt: ideoque non dicendi 


modo eximiam in > 22 virtu- : 
8 8 : 


heart, 
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heart, . none but a good man can ſpeak feelingly 
about that which is good. In whom therefore is 
this qualification ſo likely to be found, as in that 
claſs. of men, whoſe ſacred order obliges them to 


Re 4 greater purity of morals, and ſanctity of life, 


than the reſt of mankind ? + The next things re- 
_ quired are, 4 wiſdom, and knowlege, in all af- 


fairs divine and human, To whom are theſe fo 


_ eſſential and neceſſary, as to thoſe whoſe office it 
is is to inſtruct mankind in their duty towards God, 


* Prodje enim ſe, duamlibes cuſipdiatur, fimulatio : | 
nec unquam tanta fuerit eloquendi facultas, ut non ti- | 


5 | tubes, ac hæreat, quoties ab animo verba diſſentiunt. 


Vir autum malus aliud dicat neceſſe eſt, quam ſentiat, 

Boo ; nunquant honeſtus ſermo- eficier. Quinct. lib. 12, 8 
+ Evitvend? penitas' auctores qui de virtute præcipi- 5 
unt, ut örätotes vita aum ſcientin nne rerum fe N 
hamanaramque conjuncta. 5 
1 Sicut enim he vis, quæ W 8 rerum 

ſenſa mentis & conſilia fic verbis explicet, ut eos qui 
audiant, " qaacunque incubuerit, poſſit impellere ; que 


Auo major eſt vis, hoc eſt magis cum probitate jungenda 
ſummaque prudentia: quarum virtutum expertibus fi di- 


ee. Ib. Ls. 


cendi  eopiam tradiderimus, non eos quidem oratores 
effecerimus, ſed furentibus quzdam arma dederimus : 
De orat. lib. 1. 
Oratorem autem niſi qui ſapiens effet eſſe neminem 1 
Equidem omnia, quz pertinent ad uſum civium, morem 

hominum, quæ verſantur in conſuetudine vitæ, in ratione 
= reipublicæ, in hac ſocietate civili, in ſenſu hominum 
communi, in natura, in moribus, comprehendenda elle 4 


os 
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and towards man? The power of .* perſuaſion 

and moving the paſſions is the next talent re- 

- quired, without which all others are vain. And 

| who can have more occaſion. for this than he, 

whoſe buſineſs it is to prevail upon ſenſual men 

not to indulge themſelves in ſenſual gratifications g 
and to perſuade the eager and ſhort-ſighted, to 

forego a preſent and near advantage for one which - 

s at a diſtance and out of their ſight :_ Or how can 
he diſcharge his duty of regulating the paſſions, 
without having a power over thoſe paſſions? In 

mort, every thing which regards either the end or 

the means, the office or the talents, of a perfett | 
orator, will be found in the moſt exact and cireum- 
gantial manner to be included in the proper dif. 

charge of the profeſſion of holy orders. Let the 

following paſſages be applied to that, and ſee how 

perfectly they are ſuited, to ol 
1 Tis the orator's part to give advice pon 

. the moſt Pe . ang. to deliver his 
56 x bent 


5 omtot ef, qui : ol perſuadenduts 
poſlit dicere. Omnis. vis ratioque dicendi, in eorum, qui 


audiunt, mentibus aut ſedandis, aut excitandis, expro- | 
menda eſt, De orat. I. 1. 


1 Hujuseft, in dando conſilia Je un robes. eum 

dignitate explicata ſententia ; ejuſdem & anguentis : 

puli incitatio, . & effrznati moderatio. Eadem facuſtate 

fraus hominum ad perniciem, & integritas ad ſalutem vo- | 

catur. Quis cohottari ad virtutem' ardentius, quis a vit 

acrius revocare ? N — improbos aſperius, quis 
laudate bonos' 7 Quis A atom vehementius?s? 
44 202% ln * ant,  rangere- 


'F: 44 Ka 
2 


ow: 11 wil tc aca | 
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* ſentiments with clcarneſs and dignity. / "Tis his 
to rouze people from languor, and to reſtrain 


< the impetuous within due bounds. Tis his to 


_ © paſs ſentence of deſtruction on falſhood, and of 
* ſafety on truth. Who with more ardour than 
© he can inflame men to virtue, who with more 
force can recall them from vice? Who has more 
power to brand the wicked with diſgrace, who 

| © can better adorn the good with praiſe ? Who has 


more ſkill in curbing headſtrong defire, who can 


. 

c 

more gently adminiſter the balm * comfort to ey 

© the afflicted? —_ . 
2 FEloquence treats of the Aer of life. Eve- 

ry one applies to himſelf what he hears, and our 


minds attend with moſt ee to * in | which _— 


they have ſome concern.“ 
I © It is the peculiar property of an orator to 
| © be maſter of a grave and poliſhed ſtyle, adapted 
to che ſenſes and underſtandings of his hearers “ 
Would not one imagine that this picture was 
drawn from the pulpit, and could belong to no- 
ting but the office of a good preacher? Yet the : 
GAS. res is til! more immediately 22 0 


Gee Scene poteft, _ merrorem te emitic 43 


S De orar. lib. 2. 


* Omnis pps opera v vitz eſt, 4 ten = 
auiſque audit, id faci 9 animi * BH 
| noſcunt, Wu I. 8. de orat. I. * — 
+ Hoc enim eſt proprium — — ſep jaw | 
aul. oratio gravis, & ornata, & 3 ſeakb! us ac 


cable to it. lay it down as a maxim, that 
son the ſlcill and wiſdom of a complete orator not 


_ © only his own perſonal dignity, but the welfare 


| + of many individuals, and the ſafety of the whole 
« ſtate in a great meaſure depend.” 


| Theſe deſcriptions of perfect oratory were not 


drawn from the life, or what really did exiſt, but 


from an + image formed in the minds of the wri- 
ters, and which might exiſt. That it mightexiſt, 
Cicero ſeems to be clearly of opinion, when he 
puts a reaſon into the mouth of Antonius why it 
had not then appeared. 1 If that be difficult 
f fror us to obtain, becauſe before we are well in- 
_ © flruſted in the art of ſpeaking, we are ſpurred 
on by an eager ambition of appearing in public, 
it has notwithſtanding a foundation in the nature 
of things.” But Cicero himſelf attributes the want 
of perfection in oratory entirely to its ſeparation 
ou e + Ts be bag 1 5 of the 
5 OE 7 . 


* sie enim 3 perſedt oratoris moderatione, & 
u non ſolum ipſius dignitatem, ſed privatorum 


plurimorum, & . e e en maxime 
contineri. 


+ 


+ Ego enim n quid Adee non viderim pete: . 
redeoque ad lam Platonis, de qua Hi „rei formam 


&\ ann e& 2 etfi non cernimus, amen znimo tenere 
| ic. de orat. | 


1 146 e aste quam ad dicendum | 


ingreſſi fimus, obruimur 
re politum atque natura. 
$ Quid dicam F RANGER rerum, cujus itio 
nam omtoris * * de vo . ee 
Wikis virzute, 


itione & _e fie tamen in iS 


8 ER . " Wir "i hea earum e 3 
: diſciplina, aut dici, aut intelligi poſſe? Ad has tot, tan- 
 taſque res, adhibenda ſunt ornamenta innumerabilia, que 
ſola tum quidem tradebantur ab iis qui dicendi eee | 


3 2 1 r en 9 non ro fore 


* — — — — u 1 
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knowlege of nature, an acquaintance with which 
ſupplies large ſtores to oratory in treating of 
the duties of life, of virtue, of morals, that it 
can be either deſcribed or underſtood without a 
great deal of inſtruction in thoſe very points? 
To the qualifications of ſuch great conſequence 


ments, which were formerly taught only by thoſe 
who were reckoned maſters of the art of ſpeak - 


ing. So that no one can now attain that true 
and perfect eloquence, becauſe the ſchools of 
- philoſophy #re ſeparated ſrom the ſchools of 
oratory, and becauſe a knowlege of things is. 


taught by one, of language by another.“ Vet 


1 
ce 
8 
c 
o 
1 
© are to be added numberleſs other accompliſh- 
c 
* 
[4 
« 
* 
4 
c 


| however difficult it might be rendered on this ac- | 
count, he did not doubt but that where great ta- 
| Jents and great application were met in the ſame {| 
_ perſon, a complete orator might ariſe. To this 
effect he has given a ſpeech to Antonius, that hatn 
ſomewhat the air of prophecy, and in which he 
ſeems to have ſhadowed” out himſelf, * As far | 

* 8 1 can n conjecture from the genius of our coun- 


* , 


bantur magiſiri. Quo fit ut veram illam & ahlglutam 


8 eloquentiam nemo conſequatur, od alia intelli; adi, 
alia dicendi diſciplina eſt, & ab alis verborum do Arina 


quæritur. 
Ego enim quantum auguror conjectura, quantaque 


3 


7 |; . 
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* trymen, I do not deſpair but that ſome time or 
other a perſon may ariſe, who with more intenſe 


_ © ſtudy, with greater leiſure, and brighter faculties 
than ours for learning, and alſo: with more la- 


© borious induſtry, after applying himſelf entirely 
to hearing, reading, and compoſition, may prove 
« ſuch a kind of orator as we are in ſearch of: 


done who may with juſtice be called not only a 


« quence.” Here it is obſervable, that he was ſe 


far from thinking that ſuch perfection in oratory 
| ſhould either become common or frequent, thathe 


conſiders it only as a rara avis, and ſeems to con- 


fine the ſpecies, like that of the pheenix WV 7? | 
individual. But Quinctilian is more enlarged in 
his notions; for in ſpeaking on this ſubject, when 


he wiſhes that oratory may regain its priſtine dig- 


nity and power, by being reſtored to its poſſeſſions 
in philoſophy, tho' he alſo ſpeaks in the ſingular 
number, yet it is clear he means that he wiſhes 
ſome ſuperior order might hereafter be eſtabliſhed, 
with whom oratory being moſt neceſſary ſhould 

hold the firſt rank, and philoſophy be conſidered 


only as her handmaid. That by the authority of 


aliquem aliquando, qui & ſtudio acriore, quam nos 


ſumus atque ſuimus, & otio ac facultate diſcendi majore 


ac maturiore, & labore atque induſtria ſuperiore,- cum ſe 5 
ad audiendum, legendum, ſcribendumque dederit, ex- 


iſtat talis orator, qualem quærimus: qui jure non ſolum 


Aliſertus, ſed etiam eloquens dici poſlit. De orat. l. 1. 
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this order their ſeveral claims ſhould be. adjuſted, 
and the odious diſtinction of names be deſtroyed. | 
That neither ſhould any longer pretend to the 
ſovereign Authority, but both in due ſubordination 
| ſerve one common maſter. Utinamque fit tem- 
pus unquam, quo perfectus aliquis (qualem op- 
5 „ kamus) orator hanc partem ſuperbo nomine, 
& vitiis quorundam bona cjus corrumpentium in- 
. viſam, vindicet ſibi, ac velut rebus repetitis in 
corpus eloquentiz adducat. To the 1 . 
of ſuch an oratator, he thought the following points. 
| yours: _ © Evolvendi penitus auctores qui de 
_ © virtute præcipiunt, ut oratoris vita cum ſcientia 
* divinarum rerum fit humanarumque conjuncta. 
© Quz ipſæ quanto majores ac pulchriores vide- 
© rentur, ſiillas ii docerent, qui etiam eloqui pre» 
ſtantiſſime poſſunt. Non enim forenſem quan- 
dam inſtituimus operam, nec mercenariam vo- 
cem, nec (ut aſperioribus verbis pareamus) non 
© inutilem ſane litium advocatum, quem denique 
_ © cauſſidicum vulgo vocant : ſed virum cum inge- 
ni natura præſtantem, tum vero tot pulcherrimas 
artes mente complexum, datum tandem rebus 
___ © humanis, qualem nulla antea vetuſtas cognoverit, 
N ſingularem, perfectumque en optima ſen- 
t tientem, optimeque dicentem. How would it 
rejoice the heart of Quinctilian could he have ſeen 
bis wiſh * in the elndülnnent of os | 
5 » fr 


. 8 Sms 4 tamen abi infolentifimom ag, : 
ut ſoli 5 ſa pientiæ 1 vocatentur. Qeinck. _ 


lib, 1. 
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order of men, to whom a perfall hnowlege of all things, 
divine and human, was neceſſary, to ſhine forth, not 
only in their words, but in their lives? An order, ſuch 
a5 no antiquity. ever beheld, which, uniting in itſelf the 
full powers of oratory and philoſophy in their 
largeſt extent, ſhould enable men to communicate 
the moſt perfect knowlege in the moſt perfect manner. 
With what rapture {muſt he have beheld oratory 
raiſed to an higher office, and a more exalted rank 
than ever it could even claim before; no longer 
miniſtring to the purpoſes of mere mortal and 
earthly maſters, but immediately employed in the 5 
ſetvice of the Moſt High, of God himſelf ? Whilſt 
philoſophy, humbled from her proud pretenſions, 
ſhould be content to miniſter to her former rival. 
Buch an office for oratory could never haye en- 


| tered into the thoughts of an heathen, as tbe 


_ groſs abſurdities of their religion, and ridiculous 


= ideas of their gods, required the obſcurity of 


myſtery, and dark veil of ſuperſtition, but would 
by no means bear the light. Sq that however 


_ philoſophy, of the pretended kind at leaſt, might 4 4 


by colluſion be employed in the ſervice of reli- 
gion, as by its own darkneſs it might caſt a deeper 
ſhade over the other, oratory muſt neceſſarily be 
baniſhed from its miniſtry, whoſe office it is to 
throw a ſtrong light upon all which it handles. 


How would the auguſt union of eloquence and 


| philoſophy with the ſacred. office: have ſtruck the 


antients with admiration and aſtoniſhment? And 


7 Wan the "—_—_ of their powers when ſe- POR 
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parate, what glorious effects would they not ex- 
pect from the joint endeavours of religion, ora- 
tory, and philoſophy, all mutually ſupporting and 
aſſiſting each other in bringing about the nobleſt 
ends, the general good of ſociety, and happineſs 
of each individual? How much higher muſt their 
expectations be raiſed, when they ſhould conſider 
_ the purity of our religion, the unearthly and ex- 
alted notions which we entertain of the Deity, 
and the ſalutary ſyſtem of laws for his conduct in 
life, promulgated to man by his great Author and 
Creator? Would not Plato triumph we ſee the 
day when his prediction was verified, that it 
Was rather the work of God, than of human 


_ © legiſlators, to provide a ſyſtem of laws relative 


to thoſe great duties, which mens appetites and 
paſſions render difficult ?? And when he con- 
rm not only the fitneſs of the ſyſtem to 

anſwer the end, but likewiſe the fitneſs of the 

means to ſupport the ſyſtem, would he not cry 
ont, that what was hitherto beyond the utmoſt 
reach of human thought, and was hid from the 
reſearches of the wiſeſt men, could come from 
God alone? Would not Socrates himſelf think 
5 philoſophy raiſed and dignifyed beyond his utmoſt 
conception, when miniſtring to oratory in ſuch 
glorious purpoſes ? How great muſt Cicero ſup- 

| Poſe the virtue of ſuch a people to be, to the ſup- 
8 5 of which he thought the belief of a future 
tate nr e when he Denn find 
0 88 — 
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that belief eſtabliſhed, not in the minds of the few, 
but univerſally thro' a whole ſtate ; not founded 
on the weak baſis of reaſon only, but on the im- 
| moveable rock of revelation ? Would they not all 
| Join with one voice to facilitate ſuch a people, and 
ſay, © O bappy nation ! to whom the nobleſt and 
© moſt important truths, which were darkly ſeen, 
and as thro? a miſt, by only a ſew, and thoſe the 
- + wiſeſt of the heathen world, are revealed in full 
« meridian light, and like the ſun viſible to all 
24 eyes ? Like that luminary communicating light 
. and heat to all, to the low as well as to the high, 
sto the weak in underſtanding, as well as to 
thoſe of the moſt improved capacities. Who 
need no longer be diſtracted with doubts, and 
| * waſte your time in fruitleſs debates ; to whom 
' * the laws of right and wrong are clearly laid 
open, and whoſe. happineſs, depends only upon 
_ T the conformity of your. actions to thoſe laws. 
Wo may ſafely attend your labours in your ſe- 
« yeral vacations, to obtain what i is necdful for the 
4 comfarts and the enjoyments of life and when 
vou reſt from thoſe neceſſary tolls receive in- 
f ftruction with delight, in all that is needful By 
| the diſcharge of your ſeveral duties. Happy 
« people ! vho need no longer be confined by the 
© fetters of f ignorance, or hoodwinked by ſupere. ; 
« ſition, who may be allowed the free uſe of | 
your reaſon in religious as well as worldly mat- 
| a ters, ſince there is no danger of your miſtaking IG 
2 W ' the 804d, when N hare ſuch Ig and un- 


emen 


CPP 
* erring guides. And you, ye holy men ! highly 
© favoured of heaven above all others, in whoſe 
* Jivine inſtitution are united all the greateſt pow- 
© ers which God has given to man, and which 
alone could make you worthy of his fervice, let 
us with love and admiration contemplate the 


_ © beauty of your ſacred function, and with won- 


der and delight examine its ſtupendous frame 1 
L Happy men, whoſe order muſt command re. 
ſpect and reverence to your perſons, whoſe ta- 
© Jents muſt conciliate to you the eſteem and love 
of mankind! Employed from your earlieſt days 
* in treaſuring up knowlege and wiſdom, not to lie 
concealed like the miſer's hoard, but to be dif- 
played to the eyes of men, enriching the be- 
holders, without impoveriſhing yourſelves, and 
by the very act of communication _ increaſing, 
not diminiſhing, your ſtore, Free from the 
anxious purfuits of life, and ſupported by the la- : 
bour of others, your whole time may be em- 
ployed in miniſtring to the glory of him whoſe | 
ſervice is perfect freedom, and in promoting 
the welfare of ur fellow· creatures, in eſtabliſh- 
ing peace and good-will amongſt men. Thrice 
"happy orators, who enjoy all the delight, the 
praiſe, the perfection of your art, without the 
difficulties, the labours, the dangers that attend- 
ed it of old! You need no pains to procure ſi · 
lence, no arts to engage attention; the ſanctity 
of the temple enſures the one, the importance 
S * W nature of the Jubject to all hear- 
4 om 
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© ers commands the other. Secure in your ce- 

e leſtial armour, tho' you attack the wicked with | 
© force and might, you need fear no enemies; 
© and the Philips and Anthonies of the world 

may be laſhed by you without danger. Con- 
© fined to labour on no barren or unimportant 
_ © ſubjets, you have the whole univerſe for your 
theme, whatever belongs to divine or human 
nature, to ſpiritual or material exiſtence. _ In 
treating of theſe, the paſt becomes as the pre- 

© ſent, and the future is anticipated. Your an- 
* ceſtors ſupply you with knowlege, poſterity with 
: F arguments; the collected wiſdom of ages is 


your magazine, and all nature your ſtore-houſe. 


But more particularly for your uſe was that book 
of light ſent into the world, wherein the God- 
head has diſplayed himſelf in as ample a manner 
© as could be comprehended by mortal capacities. 


Nor were leſs ſupplies neceſſary to treat on ſuch 


ſubjects, as the wonderful attributes of the 

* on the ſocial duties of man, and the glorious 

_ © proſpe& of a future ſtate of exiſtence. How 

_ © muſt the hearts of your hearers glow within 
© them, when the whole force of knowlege and 


* eloquence is united upon ſuch important to- } 


© pics? and how muſt their love, admiration, 
and gratitude burn towards you their teachers 
and benefactors, whoſe whole labours are em- 
: b ployed to their profit and delight? With us the 
charms of oratory alone were ſufficient to procure : 
* fame, — ane eſteem to its pro 
85 . 
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| = * feſſors ; and what could be more natural than 
that theſe ſhould neceſſarily attend an art, which 
in itſelf contained the powers of all thoſe which 
* can moſt captivate the heart, and allure the 
* mind of man. * For what ſong could be more 
» charming to the ear, than the well-modulated 

* voice of the ſpeaker, or what tones could more 
'* intimately penetrate the heart than thoſe of 
nature ſtriking on the kindred chords? What 
numbers of the poet could be more delightful, 
* wherein art is perpetually viſible, than the tune- 


ful cadence of a well-turned period, which ſeems 
i to come from nature's own hand? What actor 


can be more pleaſing in the feigned imitation 
© of truth, than the orator in the repreſentation 
of truth itſelf ? How much greater force muſt 
_ © theſe have with you, when employed to ſo noble 
an end? Equal to us in all the arts of cap- 
« tivating the fenſes, how much more lordly is 
« your ſway over the imagination and the paſſions ? 


What vigorous flights may you not lead fancy 


when freed from the fetters of matter, thro' 
_ © ſpiritual regions, and a boundleſs eternity, till 


| © this world ſhall appear but as a ſpeck, and its 


duration but as a point. of time? How infinitely 
- more pears dara exertions of als 5 and 


N Qui enim cantus ene orationis pronantia- 
tione dulcior inveniri poteſt ? quod carmen artifieioſa 
verborum conclufione aptius ? qui actor in imitanda, 
quam orator in ſaſcipienda veritate nnen Cic ds 


. * 
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< fear be, in proportion to the immenſity of their 
object? What were the conqueſts of Alexander 
or Cæſar compared to yours ? Theirs were over 
men, over their brethren: yours are over the 
n. over ius ad over 
0 an, | 
But ſhould theſe ſages of analy RY t 7 
that things were quite otherwiſe, that vice and 
libertiniſm were never known to have arrived at 
a greater pitch in any country, that virtue was 
neglected or ridiculed, and religion, far ſrom 
anſwering its end, was together with the prieſt- 
hood held in contempt; muſt they not either 
conelude, that the people were the moſt ſtupid 
and hardened in the world, or that they who. were 


dedicated to the ſervice of the church were not | 


qualified to diſeharge their office. When they 
ſhould be told, that no order ever produced ſuch 
numbers of men diſtinguiſhed for knowlege and 
wiſdom, remarkable for purity of morals and 
ſandtity of life; that their diſcourſes in the cauſe 
of virtue and religion were the. nobleſt pro- 
ductions that ever came from the wit of man; 
they would be apt to ſuffer the former opinion to 
take place. But ſhould: they be informed that in 
the education of theſe men great care was taken 
to inſtruct them in philoſophy, and to ſtore their 


minds with all ſorts of knowlege, but none at | 


all about the art of communicating theſe to 
others by ſpeech ; that fo far from training them 


%%%neñ Dee es 
firſt principles of ſpeaking were corrupted by the 
moſt ignorant teachers, and that this error was 
never afterwards amended: that in conſequence 
of this they delivered the words of truth in the 
tones of fiction, and were ſo far from delighting, 
that they diſguſted their hearers, the whole won- 
der would at once vaniſh, They would then ſee 
that the prieſthood was no longer that power- 
ful order which they had imagined, and would 
_ conſider it in the fame ſituation as a man whoſe 
intellects were found, and outward form of body 
perfect, but who, being deprived of the uſe of 
his limbs, was A of ee * ot 


+ |} * 1 N : 
| on. p ; 
| | — 
, . 


abies axklens that the proper : arms for | 
| the uſe of the members of the church militant 
here on earth, for the ſoldiers in Chriſt, can be 
drawn from no ſtores but thoſe of oratory, that it 
is aſtoniſhing how it could poſlibly be ſo entirely 
neglected. Nor can this fault be at all imputed 
to the clergy, but to their education. We may as 
well blame the Chineſe women for want of the 
perfect uſe of their limbs in walking, as thoſe for 
want of power in ſpeaking. When they enter 
upon: the diſcharge af their duty, they may be 
ſenſible of the defect, but can find no remedy. 
The bad habits 2 have acquired can not be re- 


'B moved, but by the diligent aſſiſtance of ſkilful 


perſons, and none ſuch are to be found. This 
was the true reaſon why ſo many eminent divines 
Were my to Have recourſe. t qa, in the 
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exerciſe of which they had been trained, and 
to deſert thoſe whoſe uſe they had never been 

taught; and it was neceſſity which reduced them 
to employ the weaker means of writing to ſapport 
their cauſe, 017 of the e ORR 3 
of oratory. 85 an 


I rabbi i „ "= to 8 * fate, = 
and the great advantapes which would Tofu”: * "+ 


both from the uch of oratory, 1 1 


ls defect in the education of thoſe deſtined 
to holy orders was a fundamental error at 


the reformation : and from that fatal overſight, 1 
and an unhappy miſtake in the eſtabliſhment for 


| the ſupport of the clergy, may be dated the down. 
fall of religion, and decay of chriſtian piety. 
When the exorbitant wealth and temporal power 
of the church, together with a tyrannical author. 
ity exerciſed over the minds of men, called 
aloud for a reformation, great care ſhould have 
been taken not to have carried matters into ex- 
tremes, Tho? it was right to ſtrip her of her 
ſuperfluities, aud her almoſt princely territories, 
yet it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould have a competency, 


| and that her income ſhould be independent. And 
in proportion as ſhe was deprived of that power, 


which abſurdly demanded a blind obedience to her 
will, ſhe ought to have been farniſhed with all the 
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arts of n without which PR could no 
longer be of uſe. What project of Satan's could 
have more effeQually ſowu the ſeeds. of perpetual 
diſcord between the. clergy and laity, than giving 
the former an annual claim upon the latter of a 
' tenth part of their ſubſtance ? And with what re- 
luctance muſt they who earn their bread with the 
ſweat of their brow part with ſo much of the 
fruit of their toils, for ſo little value received ? For, 
| being no longer hood-winked by ſuperſtition, but 
| ſeeing thro the clear light of reaſon,. they would 
find that the obſervation of a few forms and cere- 
| monies was all that they generally got for their 
money, and their very religion pointed out ta ; 
them to ſet little value upon thoſe, They would 
often have occaſion to obſerve, that theſe forms 
and ceremonies were. mechanically gone thro! 
by a poor .drudge; at thirty or forty, pounds per 
ann. and ſometimes for. leſs, and conſequently | 
would look at what was given over and above as 
ſuperfluous ; not as given to the holy office, but 
to ſupport the pride and luxury of mere tem poral 


| men. In this view it is no wonder that the pro- 


feſſion itſelf ſnould come to be hated, and that the 


bulk of mankind ſhould conſider it as a burthen. 
| The ſame cauſe would naturally produce the ſame 


effect in regard to any other profeſſion. For let 
us ſuppoſe, that people were obliged to contribute 
à a certain proportion of their income to the ſupport 
of lawyers, and phyſicians, for the preſervation 
of eu: properties, aud their kealths ; and this 
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was to be levied; on all without diſtinction; | 
on thoſe whoſe titles to their eſtates were clear | 
and uncontroverted, and on ſuch as enjoyed a per- 
feet ſtate of health, as well as on thoſe whoſe right 
wWuas diſputable, and ſuch as laboured under diſ- 
orders; and that men were not at liberty to chuſe 
their own lawyer, or phyſician, but to make uſe 
of ſuch as were appointed for them, whether 
| Kkilled or not; what an outcry muſt not of | courſe 
de raiſed againſt thoſe profeſſions, and how un- 
reaſonable would men think the burthen impoled + 
on them? This argument will hold equally ftrongy If 
in regard to thoſe who look upon the church only I} 
| as a civil inſtitution. And nothing but a perfect“ 
diſcharge of their duty. in the clergy, can make ] 1 
the bulk of mankind confider it in any other 
light. As therefore a diſlike and hatred of the if 
whole order were deeply rooted in the ſelf-intereſt 
of mankind, and a ſtrong. prejudice againſt the 
doctrines they preached in their. paſſions 3 what 
could poſſibly enable the prieſthood to ſupport 
| their holy cauſe; but the powers of perſuaſion, 
and the talents of conciliating men's love and 
gratitude to themſelves, from the delight and pro- 
fit which they ſhould receive from their labours ? 
Or how could they expect to prevail upon their, {x 
| hearers to embrace doctrines ſo oppoſite to their 5 
3 and reduce them to practice, unleſs} | 
| they ſhould have power to controul thoſe, paſſions, 55 
| and to iatereſt ſuch as are moſt powerful over the , — 


II" 


| 


— 


N 


been chiefly attended to at the re formation, and a 
new method of education eſtabliſhed for fuch as 


ll 


| 


me re Bolt 


mind on their fide ? This ought therefore to have 


were to be guardians to the new church; where- | 


in the practice and exerciſe of the only weapons 
which could poſſibly defend it ſhould have chiefly 


employed thcir time. But in changes it ſeldom 
happens that a due medium is obſerved ; the 
paſſions being generally more concerned in bring” | 
ing them about than reaſon ; men in avoiding one 
extreme for the moſt part run into another, So 


fared it in regard to the church at the time of the 


reformation. They were ſo buly and eager to 
_ deſtroy her exorbitant power, that they reduced 


der to a deplorable ſtate of weakneſs. They were 
ſio jealous of the former uſurped authority of the 
prieſts, that they did not care to truſt them with 


any at all. And indeed there was hardly any 
thing left to the function but the name, and in 


general a poor ſubſiſtence grudgingly paid, the 


 fonree of perpetual ill-will from thoſe who parted 


with it. They were not content with deſtroying 
ber lofty citadel and high towers of ſtrength, they 


| likewiſe razed her walls, and left her open and 
naked to the world, appointing only a few watch⸗ 
men for her protection without arms, or diſ- 
_ cipline ; who retaining nothing but the odious 


name of her former miniſters, without their 


power, were more likely to invite than to: repel 7 


an attack. Is it any wonder that thus circum- : 


, ſtanced her deſtroction ſhould ſoon be accom- | 


piled ? 
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pliſhed.? Accotdingly we find chat it was brought 
about in a ſhort ſpace of time. It is well worth 


obſerving what means and inſtruments were em- 
ployed on this ocraſion. The appearance of re- 


ligion was aſſumed to deſtroy the reality; and the _ 


weapons which ought to have been employed in 
defence of the church were made uſe of with « . 
| ſucceſs in pulling it: down. Political ſects aroſe, 
under the name and colour of religious, who had 
recourſe to the arms of oratory, neglected and 
diſuſed by the "eſtabliſhed miniſtry. Tis true, 
they handled them unſkilfully, with relation to 
their true uſe, but with art enough to anſwer their 
own ends. As truth was not in their cauſe, nei- 


ther was it in their eloquence. Their — 


| was not to apply to the underſtanding, or to the 
paſſions, throꝰ the heatt, which could be only 


done by rational and natural means, but to work 


upon the fancy and imagination, -by the enthuſi- 5 — 
aſtie notions of the operations of the ſpirit. To | 


anſwer this end, canting and frantic geſtures might 
be more forcible than the beſt regulated oratory ; 


for the lefs natural the tones, and the leſs human 


the looks and geſtures might appear, the more in 
the eyes of a fanatic multitude Would they ſeem to : 
be divine inſpirations; and the workings of the 


ſpirit. This was only a revival of the artifice of || 
thoſe prieſts who delivered the oracles of old. | 
However unnatural this mode of nr pe might 


be, yet it was much more forcible than that dull 


| inſpid o one idopted by the cſtabliſhed . as = 
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Wy | alone. The leaders of 
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1 je at eſt round the attention, Ae the ſen · 


ſ ſes awake. And the emotions with which their 
1 diſcourſes were delivered had alſo 'this effect on 

_ | vulgar hearers, of making them think the preachers 
(in earneſt; a point of all others the moſt likely 
to give them weight. It is no wonder there - 
fore, that the very form itſelf ſhould daily make 


power over. r the i mind of man than, —— 
ch a ſect living in a con- 

ſtant habit of diſſimulation muſt of courſe acquire 
the art of ſeeming thoroughly. poſſeſſed them- 
| ſelves of the opinions which they broached, and 
| confequently the greateſt power of perſuading 
others into the ſame, , The abbe Du Bos, in his 
| Critical refleQions, &. has a paſſage remarkably 
n to the caſe in point. Of all the ta- 
© lents proper for raiſing man to a ſtate of empire 
and command, a ſuperiority of wit and know- 


| | lllege is not the moſt effectual; tis the art of 


4 

| : 
1 

- 
l | + : 
: 
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moving men as one pleaſes; an art that is ac- 

+ quired principally by a perſon's ſeeming to be 
moved, and penetrated with thoſe very ſenti- 
ments he intends to inſpire. *Tis the art of 
being like Catiline,  Cujuſlibet rei ſimulator, 


being a compleat actor. Thoſe amongſt the 
Engliſh that are beſt acquainted wich the hi- 
ſtory of their own country do not mention the 


| : 4 which you may call if you pleaſe, the art of 


= name of Oliver Cromwell nes ſame ad- 


25M innen, 


proſelytes to their worſhip, ſince; it may be doubt- 
ſed whether all the paſſions together have ater | 
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© miration; as the generality of that nation; 
they are far from allowing him that extenſive, 
I penetrating, fuperior genius, with which ſo ma- 


« ny are pleaſed to honour him. They reduce 
© therefore his whole merit to his bravery, as a-ſol-. 


dier, and, to a, peculiar talent of ſeeming pene - 


© trated with, the ſentiments, he had a mind to 
c feign, and appearing moved. with thoſe, paſſions 


* he deſired to inſpire, as if he had really felt them. 
© himſelf. Thurloe, , they fay, inſtructed him oc- 


* caſionally what perſons he was to prevail upon 

1 in order, to make bis projet ſueceed, and in what. 

© manner.it was proper to attack them; juſt as one 
© would tutor a woman that is to be employed. in. - 


acting ſome character of i importance. Oliver 


ſpoke to them afterwards in ſo A2 a manner, 


* as to bring them over to his party. 
Here we may ſee that the moſt forcible part — 


oratory was employed in the deſtruction of the 
church and ſtate; and conſequently -_y odge how a 


neceſſary ĩt is for their ſupport. 


St. Auſtin, in his fourth dock on the chri-' . 
ſtian dofirine; : recommends and enforces the 
by the ſtrongeſt arguments. Since it is by the 
© art of rhetoric that people are enabled to eſta- 

* bliſh true and Falſe opinions, who ſhall dare 

« ſay that truth ſhould be without arms in the 


* perſons of thoſe who are to defend it againſt- 
falſhood? Can it believed that thoſe who 


(FIRE 


8 2 endeavour to enforce a | falſe doftrine ſhould; be. 


* Killed 


a BRITISH, 
© ſkilled in the art of iconciliativg to theinſeſves | 


Boot 1. 


the good will and attention of their hearers 


aby their addreſs, and that thoſe who ſupport 
| © the cauſe of truth ſhould not be poſſeſſed of 
© this ſkill? That the one ſhould ſpeak of what 


© is falſe with brevity and veriſimilitade, and the 
„other ſhall diſcourſe of what is true, in +. te - 
dious, diſguſting, and unnatural a manner, as 


40k o give pain to the hearers, and make them 
| © think their doctrines not eredible; that thoſe 
ſhould combat truth with falſe arguments, and 
© eftabliſh their falſe opinions, and that theſe 
_ © ſhould neither be capable of defending what 
\ 6 is true, nor of confuting what is falſe; that : 


© the former ſhould have ſuch power over the 


minds of their hearers as to lead them whi-. 
EN ther they pleaſe, that they excite in them 
- © aſtoniſhment, fadneſs, or joy, that they ſchould 
TT _ animate, move, and turn. them as they think 


proper; and that the latter ſhould remain cold, 
1 and without power ?. Who. can be . 


* Since therefore eloquence, which thas a po- 


« digious power in perſuading people either to 


« falſe or true opinions, "lies pen 40. all who / 
me inclined to make uſe of it, what can de 
the reaſon that the good 40 not employ them 


* ſelves in acquiring an art ſo neceſſary for the 


« defence of truth ? Eſpecially. when it is con- 
 ©fidered that the wicked ofe it with ſucceſs in 


5 * defending 
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deſending injuſtice, in eſtabliſhing error, * 


« accompliſhing their pernicious deſigns.” 1% 12 
Here it may be obſerved, that there is no ar- 


the uſe of the pulpit, which is not equally Wen 

in regard to the ſenate-houſe and the bar. df 
Indeed the neceſlity of it to all three is lo v 

manifeſt to any one, who reflects ever ſo little up- 


time to have dwelt ſo long upon this topic, did not 
the total neglect of it, and a general deficiency, ay 
conſequential from that, warrant an opinion, that 
it has either not been conſidered  ſafficiently by 


gument urged to enforce the ſtudy of eloquence for 


on the point, that it might be judged a waſte of N 


thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, or that it has not ape 


e eee e e 
here pretended. | 
But it may be aſked, ſuppoſing the great uſe, 3 


importance, and neceſſity of this art were eſta- 
bliſhed in their utmoſt extent, beyond all poſſibi- 


liry of doubt or cavil, it may be asked, I fay, 
how is it to be acquired? The Romans have 
pointed out the way, and their example is a ſuf. 


a definition of this art, in the ſame ſentence 


ficient light to guide us. Cicero, when he gives 


points out the means to attain ir. „ Elocution _ 


0 — — 6 of che voice, coun- 


% 


* 8 vocis, & vultas, & geſtus modera- 


* . . —— 


tio cum venuſtate. Hzc omnia tribus nodis . 1 


all other arts are, 

practice. Till 
that oratory was at a very low ebb in Rome. It 
had only a comparative excellence ariſing from 
the different degrees of the natural requiſites in 


nonnullos, e 


da A Rer. 


. It is to be ac as 


y_precept, by example, by 
& means were tried, we ind 


ing, that tho, he knew ſome who, were good 


ſpeakers, he knew not one worthy: of the name of 


orator. His teſtimony is the more to be relied 
on, as he was himſelf eſteemed one of the firſt 
| oratotsof the age. I was! of that opinion, 
_ © when I. ſaid in a book which J publiſhed, that 
_ © 1. had known ſome: good ſpeakers, but no good 
© orator: for I called him a good ſpeaker, who. 
had ingenuity and clearneſs of. expreſſion ſuffi- 
cient to pals well amongſt men of moderate 
Judgement; but would allow none to be a good 
TDoxator, but ſuch a one alone who ſhould de 
© able in an admirable and exalted manner to 


1 15.8 


| 


. 
clog eum 


uentem adhuc neminem: q 


flatuebam diſertum, qui poſſit ſatis acute atque dilu- 


_ cide apud mediocres homines ex communi quadam ho- 
minum opinione dicere; eloquentem vero, qui mira- 


bilios, & magnificentius augere poſſet, atque ornare que 


vellet, omneſque omnium rerum, quæ ad dicendum per- 


7 
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© his underſtanding and his memory with all be 
« treaſures belonging to a perfect ſpeaker,” In 
_ this repreſentation, our times may be looked upon | 
as exactly ſimilar to the days of Antonius, and it 
will be our own fault if the riſing generation do not 
ſee an age like that which ſucceeded at Rome. _ . 
The ſame cauſe would infallibly haye the ſame 
effect. A man of theſe times and of this country 
may, without any imputation of vanity, or pretence 
| to prophecy, ſay of our countrymen, what Anto- 

- nius did of his in a paſſage above cited ®. 
The means by which oratory had rifen to Tock - - 
| pitch of perfection in his days, are Ry and 
conciſely laid down by Cicero. * After the 
8 eſtabliſhment of ( our univerſal empire, when 
„the lopg "continuance, of peace afforded leiſure 
© time, there was ſcarce any young man deſirous 
* of glory, who did not apply himſelf with all 
dis might to the ſtudy of eloquence. 8 
© firſt being i ignorant of all principles of the art, 
* of the mighty force of practice, and not think - 
* ing that there were any certain rules to 1 


1 the. * . W 
+ Nam poſteaquam, 1 omnium e con- 
ſtituto, diuturnitas pacis otium, confirmavit; nemo fere 
laudis cupidus 8 non fibi ad dicendom ſtudio 
omni enitendum putavit. Ae primo quidem totius ra- 
tichis i ignari, qui” neque « exereitationis ullam vim neque 
aliquod preceptum artis eſſe arbitrarentur, tanturh, 
quantum ingenio & cogitatione ant, conſequebantur. 
Poſt autem auditis oratoribus Græcis, nitiſque eorum 
literis, adhibitiſque doctoribus, Berend i quodam noſtri 
komines dicendi lladio — 8 


8 | them 


n CY 
© them, they each of them made what adyances - 
© they could by the ſtrength of their own genius 


only and reflection. But afterwards, when 3 


« they had heard the Greek orators were made 
«acquainted with their learning, and attended 
the lectures of their rhetoricians, it is incre- 
_ © dible with what an ardent deſire of the ſludy 
* of eloquence our people were inflamed.” If 
we had the ſame advantages, if our youth were 


| trained up under maſters equally skilful with the 


_ Greek rhetoricians in the principles of the art, 
| equally qualified to inſtruct them by precept and 
example, and to perfect them by practice, ſhall _ 


| it be doubted whether the Britiſh oratory. would | 


1 arrive at as great a pitch of perfection as the Ro- | 
man ? | Britons will hardly yield the palm either ; 
to Greece or Rome in point of talents or indu- 


4 fry; nor have they ever failed to accompliſh their 


ends in whatever they undertook equally well 
wich them, where, their means were of equal 


force. Shall any one now living ſuppoſe, that 


© Britain is leſs ſtored with men of true genius and 
ſtrong natural powers for oratory, who has heard 
2 Walpole, a Pulteney, a Cheſterfield, a Gran- 
ville, a Pitr, a Murray, and many others? or 
can they conceive that equal talents, cultivated _ 
wich equal pains, would not produce equal per- 
fection? Are our motives to the ſtudy and practice 

of this art, or the opportunities of diſplaying it, 

6 8 . 
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_ jog them. * © They were ſpurred on by the im- 

« portance, variety, and multitude of cauſes of all 
© kinds, to perfe the knowlege which each had 
acquired in his courſe of Rudy, by conſtant 

practice, far ſuperior to precept. There were 
"© alſo at that time, as now, the higheſt rewards 
attending this. ſtudy, in point of reputation, of . Bs 
* riches and of honours.” May we not with equal! ü 
truth, and as little, appearance of vain-glory, ſay 
enen Tit 
genius of our people (as may be judged from 
many inſtances) far excelled that of all other 
nations.“ And conclude as he does, f It is 
© therefore very ſurpriſing that in the hiſtory of 
|. * paſt times we find fo ſmall a number of good 
© orators His manner of anſwering this que 
ſtion favours more of vanity; than truth, and 
| ſeems rather calculated to enhance his on me- 
1 * e e ot ine thing. 
| 8 | 62 * 8 Bat 


=, Extirabair eos r et varfetas, MY 

2 | 'cauſaram, ut ad eam doctrinam, 

quam ſuo quilque Rudio conſecutus eſſet, adjungere- 
« Tur uſus frequens, qui omnium magiſtrorum praxepts 
ſuperaret. Erant autem huic Rudio maxima, quz nunc 


quoque ſunt, 1 prezmia, vel ad gratiam, vel ad 
opes, vel ad | e e 

I | Ingenia vero — 1 4 multis rebus poſſumus Judicare) | 
noſtrorum hominum multum cæteris hominibus omnium 7 
17 prælliterunt? 


| Quibus de cagſis quis non jure Fr ex omi 
memoria ætatum, temporum, ciritatum, tam 9 
oratorum aumerum inveniri ? | 


1 g 3 
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But there is ſomething more in this than peo- 
ple are aware of; and it ariſes from an ac- 
quaintance with a greater number of arts and 
more various ſtudies than is imagined. For 
* when we conſider the crowds of pupils and pre- 
© ceptors, the many inſtances of extraordinary 
genius, the infinite variety of cauſes, the noble 
_ © rewards attendant on eloquence, what cauſe 
can be aſſigned for the great ſearcity of orators, 
but the ineredible weight and difficulty of the 
< art itfelf?? For tho” we ſhould allow him the 
full extent of his argument, and acknowledge all 
that prodigious difficulty in the art which he after- 
Wards diſplays with ſachveloquence, yet it is evi- 
dent from fact, that the ſeatcity of orators in 
Rome previous to his time cannot be aceounted 
for on that principle. It could be owing to no- 
thing but their want of ſtudying it methodically as 
an art, of which the following is a ſtrong! pre- 
7 | ſumptive proof; that ſoon after it came to be ſtu- 
died in that manner, and made part of the diſci- 
; © pline of youth, there aroſe a great number of 
- excellent orators, in whom Were united all thoſe 
5 perfections, the want of which made them refuſe 
the name to their predeceſſors, whoſe natural 


en maren majus eſt bee quiddam,/ quain.ho- 

mines opinantur, & pluribus ex artibus fludiiſque”col- | 

. Qui enim aliud in maxima diſcentium mul- 

'  _ -titudine, ſamma magiſtrorum | copia, prteſtantiffimis 

}  hominum ingeniis, infinita cauſarum varietate, am- 
Ppliſſimis, eloquentize propoſitis præmiis, eſſe cauſe puter, 
ni rei quandam incredibilem maguitudinem & difficulta- 
am? „„ Cic. de orat. 
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abilities they had no reaſon to judge were yt = - 
inferior, but whoſe: acquired {kill was leſs. 


corroborate this proof it may be obſerved, — 


Athens, where this art was made the chief ſtu- 
dy, abounded in excellent orators, tho? the 


other ſtates of Greece, which neglected it, pro- 
duced none of any name. And that Rome no- 


ver produced one worthy to be handed down to 
poſterĩity by that name, till this method of ſtudy 
Was. introduced. The writers upon this ſubject 


do not even except P. Craſſus, Scipio, Lælius, 


and the Gracchi. In i to this point, Vel- 
leius Paterculus fays, ® © But oratory in all its 


branches, and the perfection of proſe-writing,. 


if we may except Cato (with all due reſpect to 


P. Cxaſſus, Scipio, Lelius, the Gracchi, Fan- 
1 nius, and Ser. Galba be it ſpoken) blazed out in 


ſuch luſtre. in the time of that prince of orators, 
Jicero, that ve can be pleaſed with the works 
of but very few before his days, but can admire 


none which were hot produced by perſons 
© whom he had ſeen, or who had ſeen him.” 


So that che age of Cicero may be conſidered as 


the only period of time in which ofatory flou- 


riſhed at Rome, and this was the age in which 
it was W ps. ade there as an art. That alone 


—_—— oo e 


iS At oratio,. ac. vis e b ks po 


eloquent æ decus, ut —— ſeparetur Cato (pace P. 
Craſſi, Scipioniſque, & Lælil, & Gracchorum, & Fannii, 


& Ser, Galbes dixerim) ita univerſa ſub principe operis 5M 


{aj erupit Tullio, ut delectati ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari 5 


vero nemigem N niſi aut an illo _ aut * illum 
viderit. F : 
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ja ſuſlciens to. acronat W in G00 a0 flou- 
rihed there before 3 and that it immediately after- | 
wards fell into decay and ruin, was owing to the 
change in their conſtitution. It muſt be obvious 
enough to the moſt common reflection, that ora- 
_ tory could uo longer Swell in a place; * 
liberty was baniſhed. — 
8 F winibed 48 defiuihit is neee. 
ry to bring oratory to any degree of perfection, 
the arts ſo taught. Suppoſe a man of the greateſt 
genius for muſic or painting ſhould ſet out up- 
on his own ſtrength, without precept or exam- 


ple, to acquire ſkill and execution in either of 4 


_ thoſe arts, would not a whole life ſpent in the pur- 


| ſuit make a ſmaller progreſs than» a ſingle year 
under a good maſter? And ſhall a greater advance 


be expected from a man's on labour in an art 


infinitely more complicated in its principles, and 
difficult in its execution? This is the manner in 


which Cicero has accounted for its low ſtate in the 4 


time of his predeceſſors: Ac primo quidem to- . 
© tiusrationis ignari, qui neque exercitationĩs ullam 


_ ſuppoſe, that if proper maſters were provided to 


inſtruct them by precept, to model them by ex- 


ample, and perfect them by practice, that the 
Britiſh youth would not burn with as ardent a 
delre as: rn 
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ſo neceſſary. an accompliſhment ? This is the 3 
more likely, as it- might be proved from the n 
ture of the. Britiſh'' conſtitution, that their toil. 

and labour in arriving” at a ſufficient degree of 
perfection in this art would not be in any fort 
of proportion to thoſe of the antients; that the 
opportunities of diſplaying it would be more fre- 
quent, and upon ſubjefts of more importance; 
and that the rewards, whether of honour or 

profit, would be as great and certain. Can it be 
believed in ſuch a caſe, that the young nobleman, | 

born to be one of the legiſlature, or the commoner, | 2 
who may hope to be elected into that body, or 

the lawyer, who is to plead at the bar, would not 

- each apply himſelf to the ſtudy of an an, 1 

tended with fuch pleaſure to themſelves as well! 

zs to their hearers; and productive of ſuch ho- 
29ur and profit to them in the reſt of their lives? 

Is it to be thought (ſetting aſide all other conſi- 

dexations) that ſelf-intereſt alone would not in- 

cite every perſon deſtined for holy orders to 
procure a talent which he ſhould have as many 

| opportunities of diſplaying, as' he performs acts 

= of duty? Would not this be the means of make- 

ing many of them conſpicuous in life, who now 

| pals their days in obſcurity, or eontempt? Might 

| not ſuch as had abilities to diſtinguiſh themſelves 

dy writing, by the ſtudy of this art, ſtill make 

| their writings more poliſhed and agreeable to tbe 

| prelent age, as well as more worthy to be tranſ@= _ 
mitted to poſterity ? And would they not thus be 
WW Might 
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not others, unpoſſeſſed of ſufficient ene to 
make themſelves conſpicuous by writing, ſtill be 
diſtinguiſhed by the powers of oratory alone, en- 

Joying at leaſt a preſent fame, and doing great 
ſervice to the "preſent - generation ? Might not 
powers in preaching be a ſurer means of gaining 
preferment than talents in writing? And whilſt 
each received a particular "benefit and advantage 


to himſelf, what luſtre would not their endeavours 


refle& upon the whole order? And how would the 


__ cammnon cauſe e ſupported by their joint labours? 
If Gicero's opi 1 

| ments might they: not add to the whole ftate ? if 

Ihe thought a fingle orator of excellence was of 


be-juſt, how many „ ornk- 


mach moment to the welfare of the community, 
how much more benefit to the publie might be 


derived; from the united force of a number all 


mentioned. They are the 


| iming at the fame end? How applicable: to 
them wouid his ſentence — — ] 
; it down as a-maxim, that on the {kill and = 


_wikdom. of a complete orator, not only his 
But the welfare of ma- 


<4 


-perlonal dignit 
©. oy individuals, 


and the ſafety of the whole 
reat meaſure depend.“ Or if this 
were applied to ſuch as are in the legiſlature, 


would it not be equally juſt? The uſe and ne- 
_ ceſlity of it to the ſtate in the members of that 


body are ſo apparent, that they need ſcarce be 


nation, 2 in a — 
jo ack ego in e ene * eden vir 


bone, * eſſe ornamenti univerfe civitati. 
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To be a counſellor, i it is ne- 


— ins man Told be able to give counſel: 
IF dn de eſſential, how much is the number of 


ours diminiſned ? How many men of wiſdom and 
virtue have ſate in that aſſembly, who, from this 
incapacity to. diſcharge their office, were of no 
more benefit ta the public than the meaneſt mem- 


ders in it How many ſhining talents have been 
there buried in ſilence, like thoſe of Mr. Addifon, _ 
through 'a falſe-ſhame; ariſing from the want of | 
knowlege'and praftice” in the art of ſpeaking in 


public? How many perſons of the higheſt abilities, 
capable of drawing ſenates after them, and giving 


a. turn to debates; have been there Bid! in the crowd, 


'through this defeQ,/ und feduced only to the power 1 | . 


of a ſingle voice? Reduced to a ſingle unit, when. 


: by the addition of the oratorial powers they might Wil 
ariſe to an indefinite value. IF i in the multitude o ß 
- counſellors thefe be ſafery, will not the ſtate be 
in danger; in proportibn as their number is redu- 


ced? Would it not be eaſier for wicked and deſign - 


ing men to accotnpliſh' their ends! in that caſe? And 


when the counſellors of weight and power are but. 


few, might nof A confederacy amongſt them eaſily | 
ruin the late? It is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſelfiſh 


men, who hape views oppoſite to the public good, 
wil labour with all their might to acquire the ma- 


F 


nagement of k weapon by which, alone they can 
_ "carry their points, and ſball the guardians of the 


public have no arms to oppole them? Should we 


not in this caſe ſay with St, Auſtin, © Since there. 


» fore n which bas a prodigious POWer, in 7 
; ; {I 8 5 | 5 per- _ 1 


10 Rees een . 
« perſuading people cher 10 es ot. falle ooh. 
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2 nions, lies open to all ho are inclined to make 


uſe of it, what can be the reaſon that the good 


do not employ themſelves in acquiring an art fo 
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* neceſſary for the defence of truth? Efpecially 


| * when it is conſidered, that the wicked uſe it with 


* ſucceſs, in defending injuſtice, in eſtabliſhing = 
error, and in accompliſhing heir pernicious de 


. * 


bh Upon the whole, when it te candiferel char the 
>= members of the two moſt neceſſary profeſſions 10 
ſociety, the church and the law, to whoſe care all 
1 temporal concerns of mankind are 


_ the ſpiritual and 


committed; and that they who compoſe the grand 


de matter of the higheſt aſtoniſhment that this art 


has never hitherto. been ſkudied in Great Britain. 
"Should we hear of any country where the profeſ- 2 


WH , council of the nation, upon whom, the bre and 
fl; _ fafety of the ſtate depend, can 
4 A, ie they wie ln eng, Km 


 fors of mulic or painting never conſider the prin» | 


* ciples of their arts, or teduce their 
rule, but are content to follow fuch models and 


as chance has thrown in their way, how 
ſhould we pity their ignorance, and laugh at their 


abſurdity ? And yet this practice is not fo contrary 
to common ſenſe as ours, inaſmuch as. the art of 


which we are ſpeaking is of all othersthe moſt dif- 
| ficult to be attained without rules ; and inaſmuch 


by as the want of skill in it is attended with the worlt | 


| conſequences, and greateſt dangers to the ſtate, 


Let us now take a ſhort ſurvey of what, has bi- 
wer bra don The * had 


was 


>». 
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ſtate aroſe from a defeftive education. In order to 


do this it has been laid down. as a maxim, that no * 
175 


can thrive unleſs the education of youth be 
' ſaked to its principle. It has been endeavoured to 
| beproved, that no principle could poſfibly ſupport {i 
our conſtitution but that of religion; and it has nn 
deen ſhewn, that religion can not be upheld with- * * 
out skill in oratory in its miniſters. It has been £| 
mme wu allo, that the knowlege of that art is equally | 
neceſſary in thoſe who compoſe the legiſlative bo- 
dy, and are conſequently the guardians of the 
ſtate. So far therefore as the ſupport of its prin- 
ciple is neceſſary to the preſervation of the ſtate, 
and ſo far as a proper diſcharge of their duty in its - - Bl 
_ guardians is neceſſary to its ſafety, ſo far is the ſtu-" mY 
dy of oratory. eſſential to the very being of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. - Let us now conſider how far 
it may contribute ta its well-being, and to its flou- 
_ riſhing condition. In order to do this, I ſhall in 
the next place endeavour to ſhew-its uſe in regard, 
to language, and conſequently to knowlege ; and 
| afterwards conſider how far it may contribute tothe © Þ 
improemant of ane ns PTE 1 
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"Of the 3 and os of the Greek and Reman 
| . 


T was to. ths: care taken in the ne of 5 
12 their languages, that Greece and Rome 
owed that ſplendor, Which eclipſed all the 
£8 | other nations of the world. By that they have 
| triumphed over time and oblivion, and ſtill main- 
tain a ſuperiority over all ages, cither- before or 
ſinee. Other countries may have produced even 
greater law-givers, commanders, and philoſo- 
q1 _ phers, whoſe inſtitutions, actions, and knowlege, 
Ins might be far ſuperior to theits; but they alone 
nad the art of diſplaying thoſe in the beſt light to 
} the world, and of perpetuating them to the end 
of time. 7 he * of Ninus, Seſoſtris, 


0 


3 + 0 * the fourth - of France, 
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Cyrus, and many more, might have far exceeded. 

thoſe of their greateſt heroes; and yet is it not 
owing to the- Greek langmgs that any traces of 
them remain, or that even * names nee 
down to us? 1 90 


mn the latter: ages, what . kw . 

ariſen, whoſe actions may in themſelves be far 
ſuperior to any of antiquity :? And yet are the 
great exploits of Odin, Tamerlane, and Alman- 
or, as well known to the world as thoſe of 
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Alexander and Cæſar? What ' ſhining. and re- 1 


markable examples of heroic virtue have not the 


annals of our chriſtian potentates afforded ?. Sen 


and Henry rr u- 


liam prince of Orange, founder of the Belgie * f 


ſtate, and our ever memorable K William the 
with many more, who upon a. fair compariſon 


would not yield to the greateſt names of antiquity, * 


And yet are theſe ranked in theſe world in the ſame 


claſs with Leonidas, Epaminondas, Scipio, Cato, 
| and the army ef patriots which the antlent writers =, 


have drawn out? On the "contrary, how little do 


we know in general of the hiſtory of our Al. 


times, tho that be moſt what imports - us, or 
of the exploits of thoſe to whom we are moſt 
indebted for the worldly bleſſings we enjoy; whilſt 
the names and actions even of thoſe who lived 


in the dark and fabulous ages of the Greek "and 


Komen ſtory are familiar to * mouths of all 


* 
- | y | | * 1 
5 — ; 
— * 


== 1 voor N. 
: men? Who is there that can ſpeak of Hercules, 


Theſeus, Romulus, the Horatii, Cocles, and 2 


' thouſand others, whoſe actions as referred to them 
may not only be doubted, but the very exiſtence 
of many of the perſons, as in the heroes of he 
Hiad? Yet theſe are all conſigned to immortality, 
only by being recorded in thoſe ever living lan- 
guages, as if their writers had the power of Mi- 
das, of turning all they touched into gold. 


u well known that Greece borrowed all her 


3 n ad political infliturions, . 


„ and handed down the tick dequeſt to lateſt 


_ and moders learning, does not ſeruple ro affirm, 
wduat it is to the two languages of Greete and Rome 


de world in all theſe weſtern parts would 


reer 


containing their ſtores of knowlege ? Would they + 


not have been entirely loſt to us, ſhould we even 
know that they had ever flouriſhed there, had it 
not been for the Greek language? Was it not by 
means of that alone that Greece enriched herſelf 
with the ſpoils of all nations, preſerved the col - 

lected treaſures of ages from corruption and de- 


ity ? 


Sir William Temple, in his ay on dent 


we are indebted for all we have of learning, or 


antient records in the world; and that without them 


hare been known to. have been aboe fire or fix 0 


(wh paſd i it before that 
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Maſt not the antients therefore have looked up. r 
on their language as their greateſt treaſure, which 
enabled them to hand down ſuch bleſſings together 
with their own. memories, to the end of time; 
which at once furniſhed hate whh the” ininns of 
b acquiring and preſerving knowlege, and of diſplay- 4 
ing it in the moſt beautiful and laſting colours ; * 
which was the ſource of ſome of their 
delights and enjoyments, and one of the great- 
cſt excioements.$0 virwe and pealle.-worthy deeds ? 
| the defire of perforaiing glocious S Ades, than the 4 
certainty of the gratification of one of the ſtrong - 
eſt paſſions, the love of fame ; of having thoſe 
actions blazon d to the world not only in their own 
times, but thro” all future generations ? And would 
not the motives be equally ſtrong in the poets and 
| hiſtorians to record thoſe ations ? Thus the hero 
and the writer mutually affiſted each other in their 
fights 3 not like the twin brothers, dividing their 
- immortality, but always ſhining together, and mu- 
_ tually reflefting luſtre on each other. What in- 
ducement eduld be fo ſtrong to writers upon an 
ſbject to labigur at perfection, or what could fo 
 effeQtually flatter and encourage them in their 
roilſomie tail, as' the confideration, that the ma- 
terials wich which they wrought were as durable 
2s the world itſelf : which neither the ruſt of time 
could devour, nor the force of arms deflroy'? It * 


ns + this which made Horace exling fy, © 


'®:Y 


* 
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10 Exegi monümentum re e perennius.” OY 
And, Ovid in the ſame ſtrain, 5 25 * 
* JOE opus exegi, quod nec Jovis i ira, nec 

„ 

* © Nee poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetullas 


On the contrary,. what diſepuragements. 2 
a thoſe writers lie under, who have only changeable 
and periſhable materials to work upon? Whoſe 
fame is circumſeribed as much | in ſpace as in time? 
_"oonfined to two iſlands in the one, to a century, 
or little more in the other. * Cay we ſuppoſe. that 0 
| Artiſts would take the ſame | pains to finiſh. caryings 

| in wood, as in brals- © or marble 2 What Dr. Swift 


has ſaid of our hiſtorians may be applied to our 


writers in general. | 
How hall any 3 3 
© © hiſtory, equal to the beſt of the antients, he able 
| © to undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and. chear- 
fulneſs, 'when he conliders,. that, he will be read 
© with pleaſure but a very few. years, and in an 
age or two. ſhall hardly be underſtood without : 
© an interpreter ?. This. is like employing an ex- 5 
© cellent flatuary to work upon, mouldring None. 
co "Thoſe who apply their ſtudies, to preſere be 
4 memory of others will always have ſome con- 
cern of their own. And I believe it is for this 
reaſon, that ſo few writers among us, of any 


0 * diſtinction, bave turned their thoughts to ſuch 


2 a diſcouraging employment : for the beſt Engliſh. 
_ — muſt lie under this mortification, that 


© when 


* 
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© when: his ſtile grows antiquated, he will be only 
© conſidered as a tedioug relater of facts; and per- 

| © haps conſulted in his turn, among older neglected 
, authors, to furniſh materials for ſome future col- 
© leftor.” | 


It was not then to ſuperior knowlege, fill in 


| ſciences, or pre-eminence in virtue, that the Greeks & 
and Romans owed the diſtinguiſhed rank which 


they have ever held above all other mortals ; it 

was to their language alone, without -which, the 

| higheſt degree of wiſdom and virtue are as evane-. 
ſcent as their profeſſors. It is by that only the. 

| ſouls of men acquire an immortality even in this 
world, as by that their ideas appear for ever in 

equal freſhnels, and operate with equal force, when. 

| their bodies are mixed with the common maſs of 
| matter, 7 * All other arts of perpetuating out Meas 


| „ 


continue but a ſhort time: ſtatues can laſt but 


© a few thouſand' of years, edifices fewer, and 


colours ſtill fewer than edifices. Michael Angelo, 
Fontana, and Raphael, will Nereafter be what 
6 \Phickas, Vitruvius, and Apelles Are at preſent, 
the names of great ſtatuaries, architects, and 
* painters, whoſe works are loſt. The circum- 
« ſtances which gives authors an advantage above 
all theſe great maſters is this, that they can mul. 


 <« tiply their originals ; or rather can make copies 


| © of their works to what number they pleaſe, _ 
8 which ſhall de as an as the 3 n = 
1 ns | 
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The tagenious author of the above paſſage has. 
put this matter into the following beautiful light. 
< Ariſtotle tells us, that the world is a copy or 
 *« tranfeript of thoſe Ideas which are in the mind 
of the firſt” Being; and that thoſe ideas which 
 -, © are in the mind of man are a tranſcript of che 
- * world: to this we may add, that words are the 
9 © tranſcript of thoſe ideas which are in the mind 
* ef man, or that writing or printing are WM: 
* * tranſcript of words. 

As the ſupreme Being has expreſſed, and as 
© it were printed his ideas in the creation, men 
0 expreſs their ideas in books, which by this great 
invention of theſe latter ages, may laſt as long 

_- = he ag or an and periſh only in the 
_ © general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley ut his 
© poem on the reſurrection, mentioning the de- 


„udien of the * 
— "oy 


0 Now all PI Aena 149, * 
And al &' harmonious works on bigh, 
« E 4 


mation, that is ambitious to diſtinguiſh itſelf in the 


j reduce it to-a certain ſtandard 
8:3.  perfedt tranſcript of all the great geniuſes born 
'* amongſt them can be preſerved, to be a perpetual 
 arnament and ret to eons furniſh | 


| Ought it not Keen e 5 


3 by which alone 2a 
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precepts and models to all future g nerations ? It 
is true, that there are but few countries in the 
.  weirld, let them be ever ſo deſirous of it, or uſe 
ever ſo much pains, which can attain this ineſtimq - 
able bleſſing. The original conſtruction of their 
language oſten renders it impracticable, and where 
' this is not the caſe, other cauſes interfere, © The | + 
diamond alsne will der -chae-bigh-polih which | "i 
gives it its ſuperlative luſtre and extraordinary 
value ; and yet before the art of poliſhing it was 
diſcovered, the diamond itſelf was of no higher 
eſtimation than common pebbles. It is certain, 
that out of the great variety of languages fpoken | 
dy the infinite number of nations with which this | 
1 globe has been peopled, only two have arrived alt 
I fuch a degree of perfection as to ſurvive thoſe who Þþ 
| : ſpoke them, ſo as to be a neceſſary part of be 


5 
* of 
"7 A * 1 


ſtudy of all ſuch as had leiſure to apply themſelves I 
do books, and would gain the reputation of being | 
learned. To the perfection of theſe languages 
| there was a concurrence of cauſes, which per- 
| haps had never met before or fince in any age, 
or country, Great Britain alone excepted. If there- 1 
fore it can be ſhewn, that all the favourable cir= | 
_ cutaſtances, which conſpired to the refinement ; 
and eſtablihment of theirs, are rather more ſtrong = 
p with us; that the means are equally in our power 
= oO ren it as perfect, as extenſive, and as 
durable as theirs; would it not be the greateſt 
abſurdity in us to forego a point thro? want of a 
I ie 3 * nn ſuch _ 
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bemechane r hu and pleaſure to us? And 
uould ĩt not be an unparddnable omiſſion in us to 

neglect. tranſmitting to out n the — 
legaey we could bequeath . » 
Let us examine therefore by what nciindiiids 


two languages arrived at their high degree of per- 
fection, and ſee whether thoſe means are not equal - 


ly in our power, and would not e N Ck 
bs; ER ee with 66 | 
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* That the perfeftion of the Great and 1 Reman 2. 5 
gauge enn n to WP nes, * 


n. 
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1 proofof this, than is at once offered to out 
N when we conſider that theſe were the onlß 
nations upon earth who ever ſtudied oratory as 
an art, and that theſe were the only two who 
ever brought their language to perfe&tion. But 
in regard to the Roman language we can give VB 
more abſolute proof, as the refinement of that can 
be aſſigned to no other cauſe. From the time of 
„ Romwlus to the days of Scipio, it was perpetually 
= varying, as much as the Engliſh has done in an 
equal ſpace ; fo that at any given period,, the lan · 
gꝛuage written two centuries before was not intel 
Negible but by antiquarians, Ptill after the Greek | 
RENEE had ittodaced the * of W 
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At that time their language was mill rude, nene. 
tivated, and barbarous, yet in leſs than fourſrore 
years from the introduction of that Rudy, it ar- 

2 rived. at the pitch of perfection in which we find 

it in the Ciceronian age; and which was perhaps 
incapable of improvement. The Greek indeed is 
harder to be traced to its ſource, as neither books 
nor - hiſtory afford us ſufficient lights into the times 
previous to its perfection: the oldeſt authentic 
book handed down to us being that of Homer; 
ſo that we can form no judgment how long the { 
language had been poliſhed before his time: But 
even from his writings we may eaſily ſee, "Wat 
bobratory had flouriſhed long before his days, an 

may therefore with the higheſt probability aflign | 

itt to the ſame cauſe. Homer would not have 

have + beſtowed ſuch praiſes upon Ulyſſes and 
© Neſtor for their eloquence, even at the time 
© of the Trojan war, one of whom he deſcribes 
as ga nervous, the other as a perfuaſive ſpeaker, | 

| © if eloquenice had not even at that time been in 4 

© high repute, + Nor could the poet 1 i 

ui have produced ſuch — Aron Shags 1 
appeared ſo plainly the orator.” = is 4 

When it is conſidered that the ſtates of Greece 
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in dende Ui tribuiſſet Homerus, & Neſtori, quorum ] 
alterum vim habere voluit, alterum ſuavitatem, niſi jam 5 
tum eſſet honos eloquentiæ: neque ipſe poeta hic tum 
Diem ornatus in — ac 8 orator. fuiſſet. 5 
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ln words two things are to be conſidered; ſenſe 


muſt be allowed that the prattice of oratory was 
almoſt coeval with the ſtates, and conſequently 
that it maſt have been the chief means of reſining 
their language. Language being de principal 
weapon of the orator, it was more immediately 
his concern that it ſhould be well: tempered and 
' poliſhed, and made fit foruſe. This will be made 

more evident upon a view of the points which 
re, eſental ue is perfeQion. When language is 
conſidered as the t of our ideas, the more 


perfect à language is, the more exact will the 


tranſcript be. Language is compoſed. of words. 


and ſound. The ſenſe regards the intellectual fa- 1 


culty only, as they are arbitrary marks by which 


: me ideas of one mind are communicated to ano - 


ther. Their ſound regards alone the ſenſitive fa- 


= culty of hearing, thro' which they are communi- 
| | cated. The ſenſe may therefore be conſidered as 


the ſoul of words, the found as the body. And 
as in life to make a perfect man there-muſt be the 
Allens ſana in corpore ſane,” the ſame is alſo re- 
quiſite to the perfection of language; In both 
| 222 . 
Wo vigour of the organs, are neceſſary to diſplay 


- the intelle& in its full force and beauty. When 


lagna: is conbiernd. e ef 
words, two points are neceſſary, preciſion and 
copiouſneſs. Preciſion, that the ſame words may 
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raiſe the ſame ideas in the minds of the hearers, 
as are in that of the fpeaker, otherwiſe he would 


not be underſtood. Copiöuſefs, that every idea 


of the mind may have its mark, otherwiſe a per- 
ect tranſcript of it could not be made. Conſider- 
ad in regard to ſound, there are alſo two points 

of chief moment, diſtinftion and agreeableneſs. 
|  DiſtinQion, that one word thro” 4 -ſimilitude of 

| found may not be miſtaken for another, which 

| would confound the ſenſe ; agreetbleneſs, that at- 
| tention may be kept up by the pleaſure of hearing, 
| which otherwiſe might grow weary, and in any 
length of time be diſguſted, as the operation in 
is conſidered in 
this light, to whom are all thoſe points fo neceffary xn 
as to the orator? To de well underſtood, and 
| heard with delight, are eſſential to him. This 
could not be unleſs the words he uſed excited the © 
name ideas in the minds of his hearers, and unleſs 


irſelf is painful. When language 


| agreeable to the ear. Perhaps it may be faid, that 
_ theſe are as neceſſary to the poets and other wri- 
ters, as to the orators. To ſuch as recited their 
works I grant it would, for in that inſtance they 
| apply to the art of oratory. But in regard to ſuch 
| whoſe works are ſubmitted to the eyes of readers, 
the argument will not hold good. To prove _ 
which, amongſt many others that might be offered, 


ſary to the writer, for let his language be ever ſo 


„ 


e following plain reaſons will be ſufficient. In i 1 
we firſt place, clearneſs is not fo abſolutely neces |: 
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obſcure, N ſtop, and take what time = 
beo pleaſes to find out his meaning; whereas it is 

neceſſary to the orator: that his hearer ſhould be . 
able to accompany bim, and that what he ſays 
ſhould be underſtood in the ſame ſpace of time 
that it is uttered. Nor is agreeableneſs of ſound fo 
_ neceſſary to the writer as to the ſpeaker, as that is 
generally ſubmitted to a ſenſe which can not judge 
of it. The eye can look without pain at many 
| hard uncouth combinations of ſyllables and words, 
which the tongue could not pronounce. but with 
difficulty, and which would conſequently be dil- 
_ agreeable to the ear. As therefore we muſt ſup- 
poſe that all men of the greateſt genius and abilities 
| which Greece produced were neceſſarily intereſted, 
Sn and employed, in improving, refining, and. eſtab- bn 
Sn lifhing their language, we need not wonder that it 
_ . was ſoon brought to perfection, and that it laſted 
' with hardly any variation for more than a thou- 

| | | _ fand years, from Homer. to Plutarch, and how 

long before we know not. One argument 4 

prove the point ſet forth in the head of this 

| chapter ought not to be omitted, that in Athens, 
= | where eloquence and oratory were moſt ſtudied, 
WO | they were allowed alſo to ſpeak the pureſt and | 
= * torrecteſt * of all Greece. * 157 5 
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That the Greek \and Rowen . ad their fla. 
_ bility and permanence to oratory. With ſome ani- 


madverſions upon the neglect of uchi the Engl. jp | 
* 


H E . means, which brought theſe lan- 
5 guages to a ſlate of perfection, were alſo 
: cules to preſerve them in that ſtate. As the 
practice of orators had introduced the ſtudy of 
= language, which was the cauſe of its refinement, 
| ſo when it was refined to the utmoſt, the neceſſity 
of continuing the ſtudy of language was greater 
than before, For the taſte of the people being 
nao much improved and refined, by conſtantly 
hearing ſuch as ſpoke in the moſt pure and perfect 
manner, would immediately be ſenſible © of the 


leaſt deviation from what was right, and be of- 8 


fended at any improper tone, or uſe of words in 
their publick ſpeakers. There are many inſtances 
recorded of their great delicacy in this reſpect. 
The ſtory of the old Athenian herb-woman and 
_ Theophraſtus is well known. That old wo- 


man called Theophraſtus (a man in general re. 


| * markable for elocution) a firanger, only on ae- 5 


ol TE illa Anica anus Theophraſtom, homi- 

nem ui diſſertiſſimum, annotata unius affeQatione = 
5 — pon dixit : nec aliud ſe id deprehendiſſe i in- 

: re 2 12 aimium u loquere- 
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© count of obſerving in him too nice an exactneſi 
© in the pronunciation of a ſingle word; and be- 
© ing aſked her reaſon, ſaid ſhe had no other, but 


© that he ſpoke too Attically. Cicero ſays of the 
- Athenians in general, Atticorum aures teretes & 


religioſe. He ſhews alſo” that the Romans in his 


_ © repetition of a verſe the whole theatre was in an 


© uproar, if a ſingle ſyllable was pronounced a little 


longer or ſhorter than it ought. Not that the 
crowd was at all acquainted with the quantity "= 

_ © poetic feet, or had any notion of numbers; nor 

| © could they tell what it was which gave them 


© offence, or why, or in what reſpect it was a 


fault.“ Whence could this ariſe but from that 
general good taſte infuſed into them by being ha- 
| bitvated to hear nothing but what was pure and | 
correct? and how much pains muſt hive been 


taken by ſuch as intended to ſpeak in publick, with 


reſpect to pronunciation, when the leaſt deviation 


from propriety would be perceived by the meaneſt 


of the people? Accordingly we find, that, after 
the care of their morals, this was the principal ob- 
ject of attention in the education of youth, whoſe _ 
chief employment was the ſtudy of their own lan- 
guage. The Greeks ſtudied only their own, and 
conſequently had much labour ſaved. The Ro- 


| - ® verſu quidem theatra tots reclamant, fimul una 
fyllaba aut . brevior aut longior. Nec vero multitude 
pedes novit, nec ullos numeros tenet : nec illud, quod 


_ offendit, aut cur, aut in quo offendat, intelligit. De orat. | 


_ Rt 
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mans ſtudied the Greek, but it was only with 
a view to improvement in the knowlege of their 
own, which had ever the preference with them, 
and employed the greateſt part of their time. 
They took ſuch care with reſpect to pronunciation, 
that it extended even to their choice of nurſes and 
' ſervants, who were to be about them in their infant 
age +, What ſhall we ſay then to our praQtice, ſo 


cContrary to that of thoſe poliſhed nations, which we 


admire ſo much, and pretend to emulate; who take 
great pains in ſtudying all languages but our own? 
We are very nice and curious in our choice of pre- 
ceptors for the antient and modern tongues, yet 
ſuffer our children to be vitiated in the very firſt 
principles of our on, by committing them to the 
care of ſome of the moſt ignorant and loweſt of 

_ mankind, Is it becauſe that the knowlege of-our 
language is ſo eaſily acquired, that it can ſcarce be 
miſſed? This ſurely can not be ſaid, when it is 


A A ſermone Greco puerum incipere malo, non longe 
Latina ſubſequi debent, & cito pariter ire. Quint. 1. 1, 


7 E. 2. ; 


I Ante omnia ne fit vitioſus ſermo nutricibus. Has 
primum audiet puer, harum verba effingere imi:ando 
conabitur. Non aſſueſcat ergo, nedum infans quidem 
elt. ſermoni, qui dediſcendus eſt Multa lipguz vitia, 
niſi primis eximuntur annis, inemendabili in poſterum 
pravitate durantur. Si tamen non comi get quales 
maxime velim babete nutrices, pueros, pædagogos; at 
unus certe fit afſiduus. dicendi non imperi-us: qui, ſi 
quæ erunt ab his præſente alumno dicta vitioſe, corri- 


| gar protinus, nec inſidere illi finat. Quint. I. i c. 1, ol 
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univerſally allowed, that there are hardly any who 
ſpeak or write it correctly. Is it becauſe we have 


| tefs uſe for it than any other? Can that be ſup- 


poſed when it is the only one uſed upon all im- 
portant as well as common occaſions of life ? 


When we conſider that after the Greek and Ro- 


man languages were brought to a ſtandard of per- 


fection, when their youth had the advantage of 
eſtabliſhed invariable rules upon which to found 
their knowlege ; of able preceptors to inſtru 
and guide them ; of the nobleſt examples and 
moſt perfect patterns for their imitation ; that with 
all theſe aids they ſtill found it neceſſary to apply 
a great portion of their time in their more adult 
years, to make themſelves maſters of it; ſhall we, 
who have none of theſe advantages, without any 
pins or application expect to have a competent 
 knowlege of one, which in its-preſent ſtate is far 
more difficult to be learned than theirs * This 
| omiſſion in our education is the more wonderful, 
whether we conſider the great importance of the 
point to the ſtate in general, or its univerſal uſe 
0 all the individuals who compoſe it. Mr. Locke 
haas repreſented and complained of this defect in 
the ſtrongeſt tems. To write and ſpeak cor- 
© rely gives a grace, and gains a favourable at- 
© tention to what one has to ſay : and ſince tis 
© Engliſh that an Engliſh gentleman will have 
_ © conſtant uſe of, that is the language he ſhould 
_ ©. chiefly cultivate, and wherein moſt care ſhould 
be taken to poliſh- and perfect his ſtyle. To 
. ſpeak gr write better Latin than Engliſh may 


© make 
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make a man be talked of, but be will find ir 

more to his purpoſe, to expreſs himſelf well in 
his own tongue, that be uſes every moment, 
than to have the vain commendation of others 
for a very inſignificant quality, This I find 


univerſally neglected, nor care taken any where 
to improve young men in their own language, 


that they may thoroughly underſtand and be 
maſters of it. If any one among us have a 


facility or purity more than ordinary in his 


mother tongue, it is owing to chance, or his ge- 


nius, or any thing, rather than his education, 
or any care of his teacher. To mind what En- 


glifh his pupil ſpeaks or writes, is below the 
dignity of one bred up amongſt Greek and La- 


tin, tho? he have but little of them himſelf; 
"Theſe are the learned languages fit only for 


learned men to meddle with and teach; Engliſh 


A is the language of illiterate vulgar : tho? yet we 


F ⁰·ůgpg A  e'' 24 


4 


ſee the polity of ſome. of our neighbours hath _ 
not thought it beneath the public care to pro- 
mote and reward the improvement of their own 
language. Poliſhing and enriching their tongue 

is no ſmall buſineſs amongſt them; it hath col- 
leges and ſtipends appointed ir, and there is 


raiſed amongſt them a great ambition and emu- 
lation of writing correctly: and we ſee what 
they are come to by it, and how far they have 
* ſpread one of the worſt languages poſlibly in 
this part of the world, if we look upon it as it 


| © was in Tome few reigns backwards, whatever 


= 5 
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it be now. The great men among the Romans 
were daily exerciſing themſelves in their own 
language; and we find yet upon record the names 
_ © of orators, who taught. ſome of their emperors 
* Latin, tho? it were their mother tongue, 
is plain the Greeks were yet more nice in 
© theirs; all other ſpeech was barbarous to them 


to have been ſtudied or valued amongſt that 
learned and acute people; tho? it be paſt doubt 
that they borrowed their learning and Panyay | 
from abroad. | 
1 am not here 950 againſt Greek and La- 
tin; I think they ought to be ſtudied, and the La- 


meddles with (and the more he knows the bet- - 
ter) that which he ſhould critically ſtudy, and 
labour to get a facility, clearneſs, and elegancy 


to this purpoſe he ſhould daily be exerciſed in 
In another place he ſays, * There can ſcarce | 
be a greater defect in a gentleman, than not to 
expreſs himſelf well either in writing or ſpeak- 
ing. But yet I think, I may aſk my reader, 
whether he doth not know a great many, who 


can not ſo much as tell a ſtory as they ſhould, 
much leſs ſpeak clearly, and perſuaſively in any 


« buſineſs. This 1 think not to be ſo much their 
a fault 


"SS a':a a 7 2 = a 


- but their own, and no foreign language appears 1 


tia at leaſt underſtood well by every gentleman. 
But whatever foreign languages a young man 


to expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and 


live upon their eſtates, and fo, with the name, 
ſhould have the qualities of gentlemen, - who 
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fault as the fault of their education; for I muſt 

© without partiality do my countrymen this right, 
* that where they apply themſelves I ſee none 
of their neighbours outgo them. They have | 
been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught 
how to expreſs themſelves handſomely with their 
tongues or pens in the languages they are always 
to uſe; as if the names of the figures, that em- 
| © belliſhed the diſcourſes of thoſe who underſtood 
© the art of ſpeaking, were the very art and ſkill 
of ſpeaking well. This, as all other things of 
practice, is to be learned not by a few or a great 
many rules given, but by exerciſe and applica- 
| © tion, according to good rules, or rather patterns, 
till habits are got, and a facility of doing 8285 
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—— well.“ 


Mr. Addiſon has many paſſiges wherein he 
8 Jays open, and laments this defect; and it is one 
© of biſhop Berkley's quæres, Whether half the 
2 learning and ſtudy of theſe kingdoms is not- 


© uſeleſs for want of a proper delivery and pronun- 


_ © ciation being taught in our ſchools and col- 
| * leges ?“ Indeed there is not any one of the leaſt 
_ underſtanding, who has either wrote or ſpoke up- 


on this ſubject, that has not allowed this ſhame= _. 


ful negle@ of our own language to be one of the 


greateſt of our national evils. Is it not therefore 


aſtoniſhing that no remedy has hitherto been 
© thought of? Would it be credited, were it not 
warranted by fact, that a poliſhed and rational 


people ſhould be at great expence of labour, times 


and money, to have their children inſtructed in 
n - 
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languages which never can be of any uſe to them 
in life, and ſeldom even contribute to their plea- 
| fure ; whilſt they negle& entirely to have them 
 inſtruQted in one which would be of perpetual uſe 
or ornament to them, in whatever rank or ſtation 
they were placed, upon matters of the higheſt 
importance, as well as the common occurrences 
of life? It may be ſaid by ſome, that being our 
mother tongue, we have no occaſion to learn it 
| by rule, and that without ſtudy we ſhall of courſe 
acquire a ſufficient knowlege of it. But is this 
_ aſſertion warranted by experience? If the con- 
trary be true; if it muſt be allowed that people 

are almoſt univerſally deficient both in underftand- 
« ing and ſpeaking it, the argument for ſtudying 
it will be ſo much the ſtronger on account of 
its being a mother tongue. Becauſe if it be ge- 
nerally ill ſpoken, it will not be poſſible but that 
| boys in their childhood, and youths as they go 

more abroad into the world, muſt habitually fall 
into errors, and contract bad cuſtoms, which can 
de remedied by nothing but Rudy and application. 
Whereas there is no ſuch danger in any of the 
other languages, when learned from the mouth 
of a judicious and ſkilful maſter. There are few 
ſchools in theſe realms which may not bear teſti- 
mony to the truth of this; for in thoſe it is a 
common obſeryation, that boys are often able to 
_ write exerciſes in pure and correct Latin, who 
at the ſame time cannot expreſs their thoughts with 
the leaſt . or e in their own i 
. Indeed ; 
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Indeed it might aſtoniſh any one to think, that 

we ſhould ſtill perſiſt in ſo groſs an error, who has 
not ſufficiently weighed the force of faſhion, or 
_ conſidered the difficulty of making any alteration 

in national cuſtoms * when they have been once 
eſtabliſned. It may therefore be worth while to 
trace this defect to its original, by which we may 
perceive, that tho? our anceſtors were wiſe in chuſe- 7 
ing the method of education which they eſtabliſh- 


| ed in their days, as beſt ſuited to the circumſtances 


of the times, yet we are very unwiſe in perſevere- 
ing in the fame ſyſtem without variation, when 
times and circumſtances are ſo much changed. The 
true way of imitating the wiſdom of our forefathers 
is, not to tread exactly in their ſteps, and to do 
the ſame things in the ſame manner; but to act ian 
ſuch a way as we might with reaſon ſuppoſe they 
would, did they live in theſe days, and things were 
| o lituated as they are at OW - | 


: c H AP. iv. 


Carſer 17 the ooh Bitherto of haben the Engi 5 
. language.” . 


T HE time of eſtabliſhing. a 3 ſyſtem 
IL of education in England was not till the 
reformation was firſt begun.” Previous to that, our 


9 Whcaver a mind to de power of 1 fully | 


diſplayed, and the fatal conſequences reſulting from - 


Wo it, in our preſent method of education, may turn to a2 
| beautiful poem on that ſubject, written by Gilbert Weſt 
| 155 nn. in the 4th vol, of Dodſley Collection. . 
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ſchools and colleges were chiefly for the uſe of 
thoſe deſtined to the function of the prieſthood, 
and what little knowlege and learning were in the 
kingdom ſeem to have been pretty much mono- 
polized by that order. The laity were in general 


ſo illiterate, that many even of the nobility and _ 
gentry could neither read nor write. The lan. 


guage was then ſo rude and barbarous, that few 


books were written in it which were even fit for 


entertainment or uſe ; conſequently there could 
be no inducements to the ſtudy of it. At the 


| Tame time it was ſo ſubje& to change, that what 


was ſpoke in one century could not be underſtood = 
in another, Inſomueh that the hiſtory of perfons 
and times muſt have come down to us in a very 
| maimed and imperfe& manner, had not the re. 
cords been preſerved in the Latin of the monks ; 


| which however mangled and deformed it might 
de when compared with its beautiful original, 
WO yet had ſtill the advantage over the modern 
©. tongues of ſtability; and was of courſe fitter for 
preſerving and tranſmitting events to poſterity. lt 
muſt be remembered that, not long previous to this 


period of time, the arts and ſciences had revived 
in Europe, and the Greek and Roman languages 
began to be taught in their purity. This was o VW. 

ing to the inundation of Barbarians, and, Turks, 


Which had over-run Greece, whoſe diſperſed in- 


habitants furniſhed all the countries in Europe _ 


{ | 1 with maſters. The liberal arts, and the two 


learned languages, were welcomed in all places : 
as Wuſtrions — 8725 were treated at courts | 
| | with 1 
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with high marks of diſtinction, and the pope, 
Francis the firſt, Charles the fifth, and Henry the 

eighth, vied with each other in the encouragement 


which they gave them. As theſe languages were 1 


the repoſitaries of all the knowlege and wiſdom 
of antiquity, no wonder they were inade the chief 
object of education. It was by the ſtudy of theſe 


alone, that knowlege could then be acquired, 
There was as yet few or no tranſlations into our 


language of the Greek and Roman authors; and 
indeed it was ſo very defective, that it was not 
capable of giving any · juſt or ſatisfactory idea of 


them. Beſides this, there were at that time many 


other motives and inducements to the general 
ſtudy of thoſe languages, both of neceſſity and 


uſe, which do not hold now. After the writings 
of Luther and Calvin had appeared, all Europe 


Vas embroiled in religious diſputes, in which we 

were neceſſarily involved by our ſeceſſion from 

the church of Rome. None of the modern lan- 
guages were ſufficiently refined or fixed to become 
of general uſe. As it was neceſſary to the ſeveral 


| combatants of the different nations, that ſome one 
| language underſtood by all ſhould be pitched up- 


bon, in which they ſhould manage their diſputes, 
the Latin was choſen by common conſent, and 


| obtained a general currency. On this account that 
language was then ſpoken. and written by all the 
| learned in Europe, with as much fluency and faci- 
|  lity as the polite now ſpeak or write French. A 


| "knowlege of the Greek was allo neceſſary, as the 
"otro oaths 5: $1” fe b10ee i 4 
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new teſtament, which contained the ſubje&s of con- 
troverſy, and furniſhed them chiefly with materials 
to ſupport it, was written in that language. As 
the intereſts and paſſions of princes and of parties 
mingled themſelves in theſe conteſts, men of the 
greateſt abilities and moſt diſtinguiſhed talents were 
of courſe favoured and encouraged by them to be 
champions in the cauſe which they eſpouſed. The 
roads to the temples of fame and fortune were not 


paſſable then, without firſt going through Greek 


and Latin; fo that all who had either in view muft 


neceſſarily 725 thro* thoſe, whatever expence of 


time or labour it might coſt them. As theſe reli- 
; gious controverſies were the main objects of view 
in the ſtate at that time, ſo in the mode of edu- 


cation' they ſeem to be chiefly conſidered. After 


the two languages, logic and metaphyſics were the : 
principal ſtudies, to make them able diſputants, to 


* aſſiſt them in unravelling fallacies, or in perplex- 


ing and confounding their opponents. The laity | 
being juſt freed from the tyrannical power exer- 


ciſed over their minds by the clergy, which was 


chiefly ſupported. by an opinion of ſuperior know | 


lege and learning in that order, were now reſolved : 


not to de behind-hand with them in thoſe points, 


_ and therefore greedily embraced the ſame method 1 


of education. Thus it happened that all perſons 
whatever, deſigned for profeſſions ever ſo different, 
| eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, the pulpit, ſenate - 
houſe, bar, phyſick, or army, were all trained e- 


.aftly in one and the fame way, To underſtand, = 


ſpeak, and write Latin well, as the language by 
85 1 * 
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which they could acquire moſt knowlege, and which 
would be of the greateſt uſe to them in life, was 
of courſe the univerſal ſtudy 3 whilſt their own, 
| which on account of its poverty could only ſerve | 
them in common offices, was little regarded. This | 
general attention to Greek and Latin, as it was 
founded on reaſon and the neceſlity of the times; 
ſo was it alſo productive of the beſt conſequences 
in regard to the Engliſh language; for, without 
having that particular point in view, all the learn- 
ed were daily and imperceptibly improving and 
enriching their own by words and phraſes borrow- 
ed from thoſe two excellent languages, and ha- 
| bitually made that which was before wild and ano- 
malous conform to the regularity and order of 
thoſe, as much as its genius and particular con- 


ſtruction would admit. What a mighty progrefs I 


Vas made in this reſpect during the reign of queen 
Elizabeth may be ſeen by comparing the authors 


of that time with thoſe who preceded them. That 
tis was entirely owing to their {kill in the learn- 
cd languages may be ſhewn by obſerving that there 


are no traces of the Engliſh having been particu- 
= larly ſtudied, or made part of education during her 


treign. Nor was there any ſociety of men either 


of public or private inſtitution, whoſe office it 


. might be to examine and fix rules to our language. 


That wiſe princeſs knew that the time was not 

yet come for ſuch a work. It had not yet arrived 
It its maturity; and to attempt before that to fix 
it to a ſtandard might effeQually ſtop its growth. 
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She 3 judiciouſly choſe to give all manner 
of encouragement to the ſtudy of the learned lan- 
' guages, by which it was nouriſhed and ſupported, 
and daily grew in ſize and ſtrength. Had her ſuc- 
Ceſlprs taken as much pains to give ſtability to our 
language, as ſhe did to bring it to perfection ; it 
might. at this day even vie with thoſe of antiquity, 
and far excel any now ſpoken i in the world. For 


_ . want of this, it is the opinion of one & whoſe au- 


thority muſt be of great weight, (as no man hath 
perhap more cloſely ſtudied the point, none certainly 
| hath wrote more correctly) that our language has 
ſuffered as many corruptions ſince her time, as it 
has received improvement. The paſſage being 
curious and. to the point, I ſhall here ſet it down, 
The period wherein the Engliſh tongue receiv- 
ed moſt improvement, I take to commence with 


© the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, and to 


© conclude with the great rebellion in forty-two. 
It is true, there was a very ill taſte both of ſtyle 
and wit, which prevailed under king James the 


LA firſt ; but that ſeems to have been corrected in 


” the firſt years of his ſucceſſor ; who, among 


many other qualifications of an excellent prince, : 
2 was a great patron of learning. From hat great 


_ , © rebellion to this preſent time, I am apt to doubt 
whether the corruptions in our language have not, 


* at leaſt, * the refinements of it, and theſe _ 
_ Dr. Swilt luer to the lord high rreaſurer, 


þ cnt 5 
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corruptions very few of the beſt authors in our 
© age have wholly eſcaped. During the uſurpation, 


© ſuch an infuſion of enthuſiaſtick jargon prevailed - 
in every writing, as was not ſhaken off in many 


« years after. To this ſucceeded that licentiouſneſs 


Ts « which entered with the reſtoration ; and, from 
infecting our religion : and morals, fell to cor- 
© rupt our language : ' which laſt was not like to Be 


* much improved by thoſe, who at that time made 
up the court of King Charles the ſecond; either 


4 ſuch who had followed him in his baniſhmenr, | 
or who had been altogether converſant in the 
+ Jjale@ of thoſe fanatic times; or young men, 
pO who had been educated in the ſame company; | | 
I ſo that the court, which uſed to be the ſtandard 


of propriety and correctneſs of ſpeech, was then, 


and I think hath ever ſince continued, the worſt 


( ſchool in England for that accompliſhment ; and 


© & will remain, until better care be taken in the 


education of our young nobility.” 


It may be matter of wonder, chat whilſt the | 
bother countries in Europe, the French, Italians, 
Spaniards, &c. &c. in proportion to their progreſs — 
in learning, after having enriched and illuſtrated | 
| "their ſeveral languages by the aids and lights bor. 
\ rTowed from the Greek and Roman, were em- 5 
_  ployed with the utmoſt. induſtry to refine, cor- 
rect, and aſcertain them by fixed and ſtated rules, 
— Euglich alone left theirs to the power of chance 
5 1 des er WN or it is but within a few 
| months = 
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months that even a dictionary has been produced 
here. Whilſt in all the others many excellent 
grammars and dictionaries have long ſinee been 
| publiſhed, the labours of public ſocieties, as well 
as of private perſons. This is the more aſtoniſſi- 
ing, when it is conſidered that ſuch a work ſeem- 


ed to be of more abſolute neceſlity to us, than to 


any other. nation, and that on many accounts. In 
the firſt place, after the ſeparation from the church 


of Rome, our own language alone was uſed. in all 


acts of public worſhip ; z Whereas in the Roman 
Catholic countries all prayers and religious cere- 
monies were in Latin. From the nature of our 
_ conſtitution we had more conſtant occaſion for the 
public uſe of it in debates, and conſequently - 
| ſtronger inducements to the ſtudy of it. Add to 
this, that there were three different nations, the 
5 Scotch, Iriſh, and Welch, who made up a con- 


ſiderable part of the Britiſh dominions, both in 


= power and extent, w who ſpoke in tongues different 


/ 


from the Engliſh, and | 
 Grmly united with them in inclinations, and of 
courſe were purſuing different intereſts, To ac- 
compliſh an entire union with theſe people was 
of the utmoſt importance to them, to which no- 
thing could have more effeQtually contributed, 
dan the univerſality of one common language. 
And it is obvious enough that this could not be 
brought about, unleſs the language were eſtabliſh- 


. 4 upon certain principles, and made capable of 


and who were far from being 


: being. taught by rule. Add to this, that even in 


England itſelf, for want of ſuch a method, there 


7 were 
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were ſuch various diale&s ſpoken, that perſons born 


and bred in different and diſtant ſhires could ſcarce 


any more underſtand each others ſpeech, than they 


could that of a foreigner, which is notorious even 


now. It may therefore be worth while to enquire 
| how a point of ſuch importance, contrary to the 
5 practice of the antient, and example of modern 
nations, came to be ſq wholly * by us even 
to this day. 
As this work was act kan in the reign «a. | 
55 Elizabeth, when the language had made the moſt 
vigorous ſhoots, it was hardly a thing to be wiſn- 
eld in the time of her ſucceſſor, as the taint of 
pedantry had infected every thing which regarded 2 


| knowlege or diſcourſe, The violent commotions 


mund civil wars, which raged during the greateſt 
part of the reign of Charles the firſt, rendered all 
attempts that way impracticable, tho” otherwiſe 


that would have been the moſt auſpicious æra for Er 


| ſetting about ſuch a taſk, as the prince was a great 
encourager of the arts and ſciences. During the 
uſurpation, ſuch an inundation of cant and jargon 


| had overwhelmed our language, as gave but little 
proſpect of its rifing again. On the reſtoration, 


however, all might have been amended ; but 


from the diſſolute manners and univerſal corrupti- | 


on in the reign of Charles the ſecond, there could 


be no expectation that any uſeful ſcheme for 3 | 
public benefit ſhould take place. The ſhort pe- 


Tiod of his ſucceſſor's government was too full of 
| troubles and commotions, and at the time of the 


revolution. | 7 5 
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revolution, and during king William's reigr, the 
minds of men were too much taken up in eſtabliſh- 
ing our noble conſtitution, and their attention too 
much engaged by the wars waged for the preſerva- 
tion of the liberties of Europe, to give heed to 
any other matters, however important in them- 
ſelves. The firſt propoſal, that we know of, for 

an attempt of that kind, was made by Dr. Swift, 
towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign, in - 
a letter to the lord high treaſurer, And it is ge- 
nerally thought that the ſcheme would certainly 
have been reduced to practice, had it not been for 


the ſudden death of that princeſs, ſoon after the 


publication of that piece. Let others enquire into 
the cauſes why it has ever ſince lain dormant; it 


zs ſufficient to my purpoſe to ſay, that hitherto no 
attempt has been made towards the regulation f 
dour language, which like our commons is ſuffered 


to lie deſolate, uncultivated, and waſte, to the 
great prejudice, in point of wealth, as well as or. 
ys N 0 this Fair 2 


CHAP. v. 
Wat thoſe cauſes no longer operate, nur art of aß 
force. The great neceſſity of fludying our language 
rn \HE motives which induced our- anceſtors. * 

upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of a general ſy- 


Prank of education, to lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon the 7 


| ſtudy of Latin and Greek, and to dedicate ſuch 2 
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vaſt portion of time to the acquiſition of ſkill in 
thoſe languages, when at the ſame time their own 
was totally neglected, are no longer of any force. 


There is neither the ſame neceſſity to ſpur us now, 
nor the ſame advantages to induce us to ſuch a 


cloſe application to thoſe, whether we conſider 


the general utility reſulting from them to the pub - 
lie, or the private emoluments to individuals, 
The learned languages are no longer the ſole re- 
poſitaries of knowlege; on the contrary, the En- 


gliſh is become an univerſal magazine not only 


of antient but of all modern wiſdom. All the 
great authors of antiquity, as well as of the pre- 


ſent times, of whatever nation, or in whatever 
language, may now be read in Engliſh ; tho” not 


perhaps with equal delight, yet with equal advan- 
tage in point of knowlege. So that the laity need 
no longer be afraid of the clergy in that reſpect, 
even tho” they were entirely to give up to them 
the ſuperior toil and labour of reading the origi- 
nals. Add to this, that we have had ſince thoſe 


days many excellent writers of our own, upon 


ſubjects of much more importance to us than any 
that have been handed down to us in the books of 


antiquity, and which were untouched by them. 


Not to mention that even in regard to thoſe 
works calculated to give delight, and from which 
they claim their chief pre-eminence, there have 
Not been wanting in this country men of perhaps 
as great reach of fancy and genius, whoſe writ- 


| ings, if they were as much ſtudied, and whoſe 


E VE ( gant as the Rn may ſeem) if 
IN ” "oo. 
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they were as well underſtood, as thoſe of the ad-. 
mired agtients, might perhaps afford as much 
pleaſure, and in no reſpe& yield the palm to 
them. The public conteſts in regard to religion, 
wherein all the able pens of the ſeveral nations of 
Europe were engaged, and in which the diſputes 
were carried on in Latin, have long ſince ceaſed ; 


and it is more than a century ſince we have been 


embroiled in civil conteſts with various ſets at 
| home, wherein the controverſy has been entirely - 
managed in Engliſh. So that however neceſſary 
to promotion, and diſtinction, ſkill in Latin might 
formerly have been to a clergyman, of late years 
knowlege of the Engliſh language would be much 
more conducive to thoſe points. Beſides, the lan- 
guage itſelf has been ſo much enlarged and im- 
proved ſince thoſe days, that it is rendered capa- 
dle of anſwering every end, whether of profit or 
pleaſure, to us at leaſt, better than all the others 


put together, and conſequently is become more 


- worthy to be ſtudied. To ſtate the account in h 
mort between our forefathers and us, they ſhewed 
great wiſdom and good ſenſe in making the learn · 


© ed languages the chief ſtudy in their days, becauſe, | 


| however round about the way, knowlege was then 
to be acquired in none other; and becauſe our 
on, then poor and uncultivated, could be no 


other way enriched or refined, Private perſons 


were in the right to labour at perfection in thoſe, 

| becauſe, belides the knowlege which they could 
not otherwiſe have obtained, they were ſure of 

| moot able rewards in n of reputation 
131 1 und 
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and fortune. But the very ſame motives, which 


vrged them fo powerfully to apply to Latin and 


Greek, are now more cogent with us to ſtudy 
chiefly our own language. Becauſe a greater 
quantity of uſeful knowlege can with more eaſe 
and leſs time be acquired in that than in any, I bad 
almoſt ſaid all the others: and becauſe the foil is 
now fo luxurious that it requires more than ordi- 
nary culrivation and tillage, in order to produce 
uſeful and profitable crops, inſtead of being over- 
run with gawdy flowers, and noxious weeds. And 
as to individuals, it need ſcarce be mentioned that 
no ſkill in other languages can contribute in. any 
degree, either to their fame or profit, ſo much 
as in their own. If theſe points are true, what 
cauſe can be aſſigned that we ſtill proceed in he 
old method? Is it a blind veneration paid to the 
inſtitutions and cuſtoms of old? Upon the ſame 


principle we might juſt as reaſonably meet out 


enemies in the ſame ſort of armour as was worn 
by our countrymen before the invention of guns. 


Blut cuſtoms, of which the immediate abſurdity or = 


_ detriment are at once ſeen and felt, upon change 
of circumſtances, are eaſily and neceſſarily alter. 
ed; whereas thoſe, the ill conſequences of which 
lie more remote, and the bad effects whereof are 


| not ſenſibly perceived till a number of yearshave ||} 


rolled away, are often ſuffered to remain, till time 


gives them faſt root, and age fanCtifies them. 


Their duration becomes an argument of their 
_ goodneſs, and people , inſtead of weighing their 
5 acme merit in the ſcale of FR are apt at 


once 
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once to form a concluſion that they could not have 
laſted ſo long had they not been right. If it were 
not for this ſort of prepoſſeſſion, how is it poſſible 
to account for the abſurd notions of ſo many pa- 
rents, that Greek and Latin are ſtill the high roads | 
to fortune, becauſe they were ſo two centuries ago, 
notwithſtanding the many flagrant inſtances to the 
contrary before their eyes! ? How many excellent 
ſcholars, now pining in want, make no other uſe 
of their Latin but to lament in Virgilian ſtrains, 
that ever they were acquainted with Virgil, or 
knew any other but their mother tongue? With 
what ſorrow do they look back upon their paſt 
time irretrievably miſpent, tho? not thro? their 
own fault, and wiſh it had been employed in learn- 
ing ſome trade, by which they might be ſure of 


acquiring a comfortable ſubſiſtence ? Is not the in- 


genious and learned tranſlator of Milton's para- 
diſe loſt, a work which may do the higheſt honour 


to this country, as it will make that nobleſt of our 


productions univerſally known thro” Europe, and 

may become one of the ſtrongeſt inducements to 

foreigners to ſtudy qur language, in order to read 
ſo excellent a piece in the original; is not this 
man, I ſay, to the diſgrace. of the age, now ſtarving 
(and probably doomed to do fo for the reſt of his 
life) upon a poor curacy in a remote of the 


85 country ? and ſhall many fathers expet that their : 


ſons will be able to outdo him in learning, or have 


nobler opportunities of diſplaying it? But indeed | 


in many caſes this may not be the effett of choice, | 

or prejudice, but of e : Numbers there are 

0 
a. 


* 3 
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who ſer the abſurdity of this conduct, but can find 
no remedy. They have not the means of giving 
their ſons ſuch an education as they could wiſh, 
and therefore are obliged to follow the reigning 
mode. Nor can it be doubted, that if the means 
of acquiring ſkill in the Engliſh were as eaſy and 
common, if it could be taught by as certain rules, 
and the preceptors were as knowing in that as in 
the learned languages, infinitely a greater num- 
ber would apply themſelves to a critical ſtudy of 
that, both from views of intereſt and TO, 
than to the others. 
That I may not be W bins,” I ſhall 
| et down part of a paſſage, tho? quoted before, from 
Mr. Locke, as at once fully expreſſive of, and at 
the ſame time giving a nee to ns own ſenti- 
ments. 


4 am not here ** ariel Greek and E 


15 | Latin; I think they ought to be ſtudied, and the 


+ Latin, at leaſt, underſtood well by every gen- 
* tleman. But whatever foreign languages a young 
man meddles with (and the more he knows the 
| © better) that which he ſhould critically ſtudy, 
| © and labour to get a facility, clearneſs, and ele- 
* gancy to expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, 


7 © and to this h he ſhould daily be exerciſed . . 4 


| * in it,” | 
| Far be it from me e indeed to yy Oy the ſtu- 
dy. of thoſe languages, without which I know it 


is impoſſible we can ever underſtand our own with 


| accuracy; But the great fault complained of is, | 


" a. Fai a 
+4 , * 4 
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+ that this important end ſeems to be entirely for- 


gotten, thro? a ſpirit of pedantry in the teachers ; 
dy whom inſtruftions in Greek and Latin aro 
given as if they were deſirable only for their own 
fakes. Whereas, were their uſes conſtantly point- 
ed out to them towards illuſtrating their own lan- 
. guage, young gentlemen would not only go thro? 
thoſe laborious ſtudies with more immediate de- 
light ta themſelves, but would ever after in life 
endeavour to keep up and improve what ſkill 
| they had acquired in thoſe, as greatly contribute» - 
ing to ſo uſeful a purpoſe. By a contrary practice, 
it is well known, that very few, thro* a diſguſt 
ene of what appears to them an unproſit- 
able toil, ever arrive at ſufficient perfection in 
thoſe languages to read the antient dow with 


eaſe and pleaſure in the original, and therefore, 


- when their neceſſary courſe is over, lay them to- 


.” . rally aſide, and in a few years entirely forget what 


little they had =cquired. If they continue to read, 
it is only in books written in Engliſh, with the 

punches of which being totally unacquainted, 
they form their notions of ſtyle upon ſuch authors 


as happen to pleaſe them moſt. In the choice of 3 


Which, the matter whereof they treat, not the 


= manner in which it is handled, is chiefly conſider. 
ed, ® © Too many of this ſort paſs upon vulgar 


© readers for great authors and men of profound 
thought, not on account of any ſuperiority ei- 
by thera Rule or  fiyle, both which or — | 


* Bip of Clone, 


© a very 
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v ho are pleaſed to have the clamours of con- 


8 ſcience filenced, and thoſe great points of che 


Wn. chriſtian religion made ſuſpected, which with - 
© held them from many views of pleaſure and in- 


© tereſt, or made them uneaſy in the commiſſion | 
of them.“ The ſame argument will hold in re- 
gard to writings upon any other ſubjects which 


flatter the paſſions, pleaſe the humours, or fall in 


. with the party- notions of men; and this alone is 
ſufficient to account for the general bad taſte 
Which is allowed to prevail, as well as the quan- 
tity of falſe knowledge, far worſe than none; for 
that amazing number of wretched pamphlets 
written to the times, as the phraſe is, which are 
daily publiſhed, and daily find a fufficient num 
ber of as wretched readers; in ſhort, for thoſe 
heaps of traſh which are conſtantly (expoſed to 
ſale in the windows of - bookſellers, like unripe 


fruit greedily devoured: by green-ſickneſs appe- 


| tites, and which fill the mind with crudities as 
pernicious to the underſtanding, as thoſe of the 
other ann, to the 3 Of the se increaſe of . 


a letter 0 We author of the Teller. 
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e a very moderate degree, nor of any diſcoveries 
— they have made in arts and ſciences, which they 
© ſeem to be little acquainted with: but purely 
© becauſe they flattgr the paſſions of corrupt men, 
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skin, with ſuitable print and paper; the price 
| © never above a ſhilling ; and taken off wholly by 

common tradeſmen, or country pedlars. But 
© now they appear in all ſizes ,and ſhapes, and in 

< all places: they are handed about from lapfuls 
in every coffee. houſe to perſons of quality; are 
© ſhewn in Weſtminſter- hall, and the court of 
_ © Requeſts. You may fee them gilt, and in 


| © royal paper, of five or fix hundred pages, and 
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© rated accordingly. I would engage to furniſh 

you with a catalogue of Engliſh books, publiſh- 
* ed within the compaſs of ſeven years paſt, which 

vat the firſt hand would coſt you an hundred 
pounds, wherein you ſhall not be able to find 
© ten lines together of common grammar or com- 
mon ſenſe.” It muſt be allowed, that if Engliſh 
were ſtudied and commonly well underſtood, and 

that conſequently a general good taſte prevailed 
amongſt readers, none of theſe miſerable pro- 

duQions could meet with a ſufficient ſale, and 
they would therefore be ſtifled in their birth. If 

a cortect ſtyle ſhould once become a neceſſary re- 

-  quilite to the ſucceſs of any book which may be 
offered to the public, what an army of able-bo- 
died writers muſt then be obliged to lay down the 

pen, who, inſtead of corrupting the hearts and 

| poiſoning the underſtandings of their  fellow-ſub- - 
jets, would become uſeful members of ſociety by 
carrying muſkets againſt the enemies of Weir 
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that even by thoſe who have made the greateſt 
| progreſs in Latin and Greek, the number of 

books read in their own is out of all proportion 
greater than in the learned languages ; that the 


principal view in reading thoſe, or other authors 


in foreign tongues, is amuſement, whilſt our own 
are chiefly ſtudied for uſeful purpoſes ; it muſt be 
allowed, that nothing can be a greater national con- 
cern than the care of ourlanguage. There is ſuch 
an intimate connection between ideas and words, 
Language and knowlege, that whatever deficiency, 
or fault, there may be in the one, neceſſarily af- 
_ feQts the other. Clearneſs or confuſion of ideas 
ariſe from obſcurity or preciſion in their marks, 
and the quantity, as well as certainty, of know- 
lege, depends upon the eaſe and exactneſs with 
which a language is read and underſtood. If the 
glaſs be not right, the images reflected by it will 


not be exact. If the channel be muddy, the ſtream 
which flows thro? it can not be clear; if there lie 


| heaps of rubbiſh in it, the water can not paß 
| ſwiftly, or ſmoothly. Should it therefore be the. 
caſe of any country, that an infinite number 6f 
books were read there, and very little knowlege 
obtained; that there ſhould be much ſpeaking, 
and little underſtanding ; that diſputes upon all 
manner of topics ſhould be carried on both in con- 
verſation and writing, without ever coming to 
an end; it would not follow that the intellectual 
_ faculties of ſuch a people were inferior to others, 
as the whole might eaſily be ſolved by conſidering ; 
the ſtate of their language. 80 far as ; that | is s ob- 
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ſcure or ill underſtood, ſo far muſt the knowlege 
acquired in it be confuſed or erroneous. This is 
at once ſeen by any perſon who reads in foreign 


language, as he cannot pretend to underſtand any 


author in that, without firſt knowing the preciſe | 
meaning of his words and phraſes; to obtain 


- which, he is is obliged to cloſe application and ſtu- 
dy, wherein he is aſſiſted by certain and flated 
rules. But it has been before obſerved, that in a 
mother tongue, where we have no rules to guide 
us, whoſe uſe and knowlege are obtained from the 
people we uſually converſe with, or the books we 
| uſually read, we are much more liable to fall into 
errors than in any other, and conſequently in 
that have much more occaſion for ſtudy and appli- 
cation. When it is conſidered, that a ſingle term 
in a propoſition not underſtood exactly in the ſame 


manner, tho? perhaps very nearly, by two differ- 


ent perſons, may furniſh out matter of diſpute to 
run thro? many volumes, and to laſt for ages; 
aud when it is conſidered, what little care is taken + 
to come at an accurate knowlege of a language, 
the moſt copious, and on many other accounts the 
moſt difficult to be well underſtood of any in the 


known world, there will be no occaſion to won 


der that we ſhould be the moſt unſettled in our 
Notions, and the moſt divided in our opinions of 
any people, ſince the time of the ſeparation of 
' philoſophy from the ſtudy of rhetoric amongſt the 
Greeks. It is well known, that the deſtruction of 
all uſeful knowlege ſoon followed that ſeparation 


amongſt them, and it is to be feared, that the 
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- crept into the ſtyle and language of the Romans 
in his days to a decay of knowlege. May not 


neglect of ſtudying our language ? and the cor- 


by words, and muſt not clearneſs or obſcurity in 


Ihe only remedy that could be effectual in this 
caſe, he ſaid, was to cure the mind“. When 
that was ſound and ſtrong, the diſcourſe would 

conſequently beſo too. But muſt not the mind 

| be cured, and reaſon ſtrengthened by the medium 


all our ſentiments and words proceed . But 
muſt not the ſentiments come out cloathed in 


When admitted? However juſt his reaſoning may 


| ference between perſons who thro' wantonneſs or 
 cuprice, wander from the way, yet have always 


__curetur, 


N , o$ 
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reſtoration of it amongſt us can be effected no o other 2 
way than by their reunion. | 
Seneca attributes the corruptions which. bad 


the converſe propoſition be true in regard to us, 
that our want of knowlege is chiefly owing to the 


ruptions of our underſtanding to. thoſe of our 
ſtyle? Are not our minds chiefly ſtored with ideas 


the one, neceſſarily produce the ſame in the other? 


of language? It is from the mind, ſays he, that 


words according to the conception had of them 


be in regard to the Romans, yet it will not hold 
in regard to us, unleſs our language were in an 
equal ſtate of perfection, and eſtabliſhed upon as 

folid principles as theirs. There is a great dif- 


-J'9 5 the | 


* On. nulli FP <, if. animus Abet ideo ille | 


Illo ſano ac valente, oratio * robuſta, © | 
fortis, virilis eſt. 4 


7 Ab illo ſenſus, ab illo verba exeunt. 
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the right road open to them whenever they re- 
cover from their infatuation, and thoſe who may 
find thervſelves in an error, and wiſh to correct 
1 dut have no elue to guide them to what is 
right. 
It may be argued from the great perſpicnty 
riſible in the reaſonings of ſeveral of our eminent 
= Writers, wherein they do not at all yield to the an- 
tients, that the Engliſh language is capable of 
conveying knowlege to the mind, and diſplaying 
it afterwards, in as clear a manner as that of the 
© Greeks or Romans. But this argument properly 
traced may perhaps lead to a contrary concluſion. 
Some of our moit diſtinguiſhed writers appeared | 
in an age whan all knowlege was acquired in the 
learned languages; ſuch as Bacon, Raleigh, 
Hooker, and many more. In the more advanced 
| Kate of the Engliſtt, it is apparent to all who read 
his works, from what ſtores Milton heaped toge- 
ther that immenſe treaſure of ideas. In ſuch of 
their writings as are in Engliſh, they ſeem to la- 
bour and ſtruggle with the language to give birth 
to their thoughts, in the fame maturity and per- 
fection with which they were conceived, and are 
therefore conſtantly obliged to have recourſe to 
expreſſions borrowed from the Lat: whilſt the 
Juno Lucina of the antients ſeemed always at 
hand when their thoughts were delivered in the 


Roman language. It is well known, that New- - 
ton and Locke ſtudied, thought, and writ chiefly 
in Latin, as moſt capable of that preciſion ſo ne- 


uy , 


* Swift, und bed of bur writers as are deemed 
moſt claſſical, - had their minds conſtantly i impreg- 
nated with ideas from the antient languages. Nor 
can there perhaps be a ſingle inſtance produced or” - 
any man who never read or thought but in Eng- 
* lim, that deſerves the name of an author. If 
Slhakeſpear be allowed to be an exception, (which 
yet remains to be proved, as there is good reaſon 
to believe that he at leaſt underſtood Latin well) 
there is no forming a rule from a ſingle inſtance of 
ſo prodigious a birth, not fixing a ſtandard of mea- 
ſurements to others from « one mind of ſo * 
MY | 
The difficulty of writing with REV 4 and ac. 
euracy in our language can appear from nothing k 
more ſtrongly than this, that it ſeems generally | 
allowed by thoſe of the greateſt diſcernment, and 
who have moſt conſidered the point, that, out of Mi 
the infinite number who have publiſhed their WM 
| * works, we have but very few who have written 
|, were and correct Engliſh. And they who were 

+ well acquainted with Dr. Swift muſt have often 

ST heard him ſay, that the exactneſs of his ſtyle was 

the chief ſtudy and labour of his life. How muſt 
| ſuch difficalty and conſtant attention check the 
1 progreſs of thoſe poſſeſſed of the moſt elevated 
genius, and what noble productions may they not - W 
have been the occaſion of loſing to the world? 
3 The 11 would make but a low progreſs, were 
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he obliged himſelf. to provide and prepare all his 


materials; but when they are ready to his hand, 


he can diſpatch a great deal in a little time, and 
with eaſe. Nor is it to be doubted, that if they had 


been early trained and inſtructed in their own 


language, ſo as to acquire an habit of writing it 


with correctneſs and facility, when they firſt 


thought of publiſhing, but that even our moſt Z 


eminent authors would have left behind them 
works far ſuperior both in quantity and quality 
to what they are at preſent. * So that we my 
ſafely ſay with Dr, Swift, in his letter to the lord 
high treaſurer, © That nothing would be of 


greater uſe towards the improvement of know- 


4 lege and politeneſs, than ſome effe ctual method | 


for correcting, enlarging, and n our : 
1 language. ; 


There is no one will heſitate to th. that 1 no- 


Wiog could be more deſirable, nothing could more 8 
effectually contribute to the benefit and glory of 
this country, than if it were poſſible to bring the 


Engliſh language to as great a degree of perfecti- 


on, ſtability, and general uſe, as thoſe of Greece 


and Rome. In order to ſee whether this be practi- 


cable or not, I ſhall hereafter conſider it with 
relation to the Roman language only, as well to 


avoid fruitleſs repetitions, ' (ſince all arguments 


concluſive with reſpe& to the one will be equally 5 
ſo in regaes to the _ as _— we have a 


capable of uking its Aich. The leſs i iti is 2 the 
more liberty it has for invention. 


Du ** Crit. Ref, vol. i. c. 35. 
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more diſtinct knowlege of the riſe and progreſs of 
the Roman, than of the Greek, as well as the 
means by which it was brought to its maturity. 
Firſt then, as to its perfection: 2 I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew that the means to arrive at it are equally 
in our power, that our inducements are ſtronger, 
and that we might in all probability compaſs the 
end in a ſhorter ſpace of time, and with leſs la. 
| bour than they did. Secondly, as to ſtability : 
That if our language were once brought to 2 : 
ſtandard, we have more powerful and certain 
means to fix and preſerve it in its ſtate of per- 
fection than they had. Thirdly, as to general 
uſe: That we have it more in our power than they 


had to propagate our language, and make it uni- 
: verſal. 


That the means 19 arrive a perfection in our lan- 
g uage are equally in our power, that aur induce- 

ments to it are ſtronger, and that we might in all 
probability compaſs our end in a ſhorter ſpace of 


| _ and with- bfs lala, than the N. 


TT has been e Gewn, that the means by 5 


- which the Roman language was improved, 
"al arrived at its ſtate of perfection, were the 


ſtudy and practice of rhetoric and oratory. An 1 


attention to thoſe neceſſarily induced an 28 on ; 
t0-language, The power of words, whether in e. 
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gard to ſenſe or ſound, became a point of eſſential 
_ conſideration to thoſe who were to ſpeak in pub- 
. lie. To aſſiſt them in their progreſs, the Romans 


had the benefit of the precepts and example of the 


Greeks. But in this reſpect we have rather the 
advantage, ſince we have theirs alſo added to thoſe 
of Greece. It may be preſumed that from the 
writings of Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Longinus, Cicero, 

and Quintilian, a better treatiſe of rhetoric might 
be compiled now, than any which was in uſe 
amongſt the Romans, at leaſt previous to the time 

that their language had arrived at perfection. It 


1s true, that the Greek rhetoricians did not a little 


Contribute to the progreſs of their pupils, by join= 
Ing example to precept, in an art which above all _ 


others requires to be learned immediately from the 
mouth of a maſter. But if the ſame encourage- 
ment were now given, It is not to be doubted but 


that many Maſters would ſoon ariſe equally well 


qualified with them both a as ima, — mo- 
ä dels for imitation. 


That the inducements to the indy of . 


and conſequently of language, are more powerful 
With us than with the Romans, may be eaſily ſeen, 
by conſidering that there is not a ſingle point in 
which it was uſeful or neceſſary to them, wherein 
it is not equally ſo to us. But there is one ar- 3 8 
_ "ricle, wherein its utility is beyond all degrees = 
_ compariſon greater and more extenſive than in all 
_the reſt, "mY is r * I mean the ar- 
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That we might in all probability bring our lan- 
guage to a ſtate of perfection in a much ſhorter 
ſpace of time, and with leſs labour and difficulty, 
than the Romans did theirs, may be judged by a 
comparative View of the ſtate of theirs, at the pe- 
riod when the introduction of the ſtudy of elo- 
quence firſt engaged them in that taſk, with ours 
as it ſtands at preſent. It muſt be obſerved, that 
at that juncture the Roman language was far from 
having arrived at a ſtate of maturity; it was weak 
and poor, and was gradually ſtrengthened and en- 
riched by what it borrowed by little and little from 
the Grecian ſtores. Whereas ours has long ſince 
arrived at its full ſize, and is copious even to ex- 
uberance. They were obliged to wait the flow | 
growth of the tree; but ours has long ſince borne | 
fruit, and is kkely to become barren only thro? the 
luxuriance of the branches. It is apparent enough 
how much leſs time it requires to prune away 
what is ſuperfluous, than to wait the gradual in- 
_ creaſe of what is uſeFul.* Beſides, they had then 
no books written in Latin that could be of any 


great aſſiſtance to them. If the judgment of 1 


Horace is to be relied on, even the beſt authors 

of thoſe times wrote in a very coarſe inelegant 
ſtyle. On which aceount ſcarce any of them have 
deen handed down to us, except ſome of the 
works of Plautus. And we know in what eſtima- 
n * his OI" as well as TO of his cotem- 


» At noſtri proavi Plautines & numeros & 
Laudavere fales, nimium patiegter utrumque, 
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us, Pacuvius, &c. are known to us only by name. 


Whereas we have in our language at preſent ſe- 
veral works which may at once ſerve as rules to 
1 guide us in our enquiries, and ſtandards to fix our 
5 knowlege when attained, The learned and inge- 
 nious author of our Engliſh dictionary has deliver- | 
_ed it as his opinion, that * © From the authors 
which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, a ſpeech 
© might be formed adequate to all the purpoſes 


of uſe and elegance. If the language of theo- 


5 logy were extracted from Hooker and the tran- 
lation of the Bible; the terms of natural know- 
© lege from Bacon; z the phraſes of policy, war, 
and navigation, from Raleigh; the dialect f 
© poetry and fiction from Spencer and Sidney; 


and the diction of common life from Shakeſpear ; 


few ideas would be loſt to mankind, for want 
of Engliſh words, in which they might be ex- 
_ © preſſed,” To this we may add, that as models 
| of ſtyle, Milton in the poetic, and Shakeſpear in 
the dramatic, Swift, Addiſon, Dryden, and Sir 
William Temple (in fome of his works) in proſe, 
may be confidered as truly claſſical, as the Virgil, np 
|  Czfar, Tully, and Saluſt of the Romans; nor is 
1 =. there any reaſon that they ſhould not be handed 
don as ſuch equally to the end of time, unleſs, 
_—_ by abandoning our language entirely to the fan- 
dtaſtical caprices of novelty, it ſhould come to be 
.fo 1 od and n as | that they wy Eee 
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be as little underſtood, and read with as little plea- 
ſure, two or three centuries hence, as the pre- 

ceding authors of that date are now by us. At 

>which time perhaps ſome ſcribbler of the day may 

be employed to modernize them; by paſſing thro? 
whoſe filtring ſtone, they may indeed be made 
more clear, but muſt entirely loſe their ſpirit. And 
| who knows but that if a total ignorance of the 
1 force and harmony of numbers ſhould be ſuffered 

| to continue, and the vile Gothic taſte for rhime 
| ſhould increaſe, but that ſome future verſifier ſhall ' 

be rewarded, and obtain univerſal praiſe, for chime- 
9 ing the divine numbers of Paradiſe loſt, and fit- 
FF ting themtothevitiated ears of the age. Nor will 
mis ſeem an improbable conjecture, when we 

| conſider with what pleaſure, at this day, the fiery 


5 | 7 Pegaſus of Homer is beheld in trammels, ambling 
along ina . paces. to the Tun of his ſilver 
e bells. Ei oi; 


That if our language were once brought to u fland- 


8 ard, we have more powerful and certain means to fix 
i preſerve it in its ſlate of perfection than they 
N Tuna amy of rabies may 5. conſidered | = f 
= in as, a to two points, pronunciation and | 


meaning. To the firſt it is neceſſary that the 1 
ſame words ſhould always be ſounded in the fame =! 
” card * that my ſhould” always be underſto6d = | 


© 
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in the ſame ſenſe. The uſe of ſpeech is chiefly in- 


ſtrumental to the former, of books to the-latter. 


The more univerſally therefore a language is well 6 
and uniformly ſpoken by any people, the more 
| likely it is to acquire permanence as to pronun- 
_ ciation : the greater number of correct authors 
there are in it, who agree in the uſe of words, 
and the more generally they are read, the greater 
proſpect i is there of giving it ſtability as to mean- 
ing. To conſider theſe two points ſeparately. 
_ Firſt, as to ſound. To make a language univerſal- 


| 7 Iy and uniformly well ſpoken by any people, it is 


neceſſary that the pronunciation ſhould be formed 
upon known invariable rules, and that the euſtom- 


| 1 ary ſpeech ſhould be conformable to thoſe rules. 


For as the bulk of the people can not be fuppoſed 


=_ 4 to be acquainted with thoſe, cuſtom muſt in that 
SEE caſe, as well as in moſt others, ſupply in them the 


want of knowlege. Both theſe points were ad- 


g f 1 : mirably provided for amongſt the Romans, They 


did not leave the ſound. of their language to chance 
or caprice, it was eſtabliſhed upon rational and cer- 


ol | ; | _ tain rules, to which all their public ſpeakers con- 
a formed, This uniformity of pronounciation in 


their orators neceſſarily diffuſed | a general god 
taſte thro? their hearers, which ſupplied the place 
of rules, and at the ſame time furniſhed them with 


"I _ . 2 ſure criterion, by which they might diſcover any _ 
1 4 _ impropriety in the ſound of words, For being ac- 


ceuſtomed to hear their words always ſounded in the 

_ lame manner, they would be immediately ſenſible 

of the leaſt derben, and the being, yew was a 
| | ſufficient | 
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| ſufficient mark to them of the pronunciation's be- 4% 
ung vitious. It is impoſſible to conceive a more im- if 
* moveable ſtandard to language, conſidered in re- 
gard to ſound only, or'a ſtronger bulwark againſt 
innovations, than this was. For when the laws 
of pronunciation were once eſtabliſhed by the ora- 
tors, upon certain and rational principles, it was : 
no longer in their power to break thro” them : on 
the contrary, they were obliged to a more ſtrict 
and exact obſervation of the rules than any others, 
and from thenceforth were compelled to follow 
cuſtom, not choice ®. For what public ſpeaker in 1 
his ſenſes would venture thro? an affe ctation of no- Fi 
velty, to expoſe himſelf to the cenſure or ridicule FM 
of the meaneſt of his hearers ? Thus the body of - FR 
the people became the guardians of their language, 
as well as their liberties, and it is obſervable that YI 
they both fell together, Nor is this at all won- _ 
_ derful, or without its foundation in reaſon. For 
tho' the multitude have not underſtanding to form 
political ſyſtems, or fix rules to languages, nay 
tho? they are incapable of knowing or compre- 
hending their fitneſs after they are eſtabliſhed, UW 
yet they will be always found their true and na- WW 
' = tural ſupports, and it is by them alone that either 
doe one or che other can be preſerved, or deſtroy- YY 
* However r and 3 * be the A 
e n 1 
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property of the few, labour and execution depend 
upon the many. Reaſon and law may be the pro- 
vince of one, but ſtrength and cuſtom _— to 


So the other. 


It was to the in opportunities they bad 
of hearing their public ſpeakers, that the Romans 
were indebted for their general exactneſs of pro- 
nunciation; from which alſo reſulted its fixed 

| fate. Now if we compare our opportunities with 

theirs, it will at once appear, that in this reſpect 
the advantage lies greatly on our fide. For be- 
ſides thoſe of the ſenate-houſe, bar, &c. which we 
| have in common with them, our churches furniſh 
one of more frequent, regular, and general uſe, 
than all the others. Theſe are daily open to all 
| ranks and orders, and it is part of the duty of 
every perfon in the nation to attend divine ſervice 
at leaſt one day in the week. If therefore the 
pronunciation of our language were fixed by cer- 
rain rules, and were uniformly and invariably ob- | 
' ſerved by all the clergy, if they had alſo an equal 


power with the orators of old of captivating at- 
\ tention, and charming the ear, is it to be doubted 


but that a general good taſte, and exaQtneſs of 
| ſpeech, would be diffuſed thro? the whole people, 
proportionably ſuperior to the Romans, as our ad- 
vantages and opportunities. would be greater and 
more frequent? This muſt be allowed, unleſs the 


E people of this country are inferior to them both 


in ſenſitive and intellectual faculties; 3 A polotwhich ; 
| will wry be n 
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Now to conſider language with reſpect to its 
meaning. It will not require much pains to 
prove, that we have it in our power to eſtabliſh 
that as certainly, and more univerſally than the 
Romans had. Here, it is to be obſerved, the 
intellectual faculty is chiefly concerned, whereas 
pronunciation is obtained only thro” the ſenſe of 
hearing, By the invention of writing the mean- 
ing of words can be conveyed to the mind as per- 
fectly by the eye, as thro* the ear. And that 
method, which gives the greateſt room and moſt 
time for the underſtanding to exert itſelf, will 
bid the faireſt for procuring the greateſt accuracy 
in the knowlege of words. There can be no 
doubt therefore that this is to be acquired more 
perfectly, and with more certainty, by ſtudy, and 
| books, than by converſation, and public harangues; 
for this plain reaſon, that in the one caſe a 
man commands his own time, and can appro- | 
priate as much of it as he thinks proper, to weigh 
the force of every word; in the other, his under- 
| ſtanding is obliged to keep peace with the ſpeaker. 


In this reſpect the Invention of printing has given 55 


us an amazing advantage over the antients, As 
their books were all tranſeribed, the number of 
copies could not be fo eaſily multiplied, nor con- 
ſequently fall into ſo many hands. And the ex- 
pence of purchaſing thoſe written copies was ſo 
great, that moſt perſons, except thoſe of fortune, 
were in a manner precluded from the uſe of 
them. Accordingly we find that the people in 
= . were wholly: illiterate. Whereas amongſt 
3 | us, 
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us, by means of the preſs, and the cheapneſs of 


books, there are hardly any ſo low who may not 


acquire knowlege by the eyes, as well as by the 
ear. Hence it is manifeſt that {kill in our own lan- 
guage might eaſily become mote univerſal now, 
than it could in their days. And that it might in a 
much ſhorter ſpace of time, with more eaſe and 
equal certainty, be reduced to rules, and hced to 
a ſtandard, has been already ſhewn. 

It is true that the two great articles, the 1 
and the preſs, which give us ſuch a vaſt ſuperi- 
ority over the antients, may produce effects direct- 
ly oppoſite to what we have been ſpeaking of. 
The pulpit, which, as it is the moſt general, ought 


to be the moſt fixed ſtandard of pronunciation, 
may be made the chief ſource of diverſity- and 


0 paſſport to authors who do not underſtand 


corruption in point of ſound. And the preſs, 
which might be the grand conduit of knowlege 
and clearneſs, may become the main channel of 
_ obſcurity and confuſion as to meaning. If the 
clergy, being entirely deſtitute of rule, ſhould 
each of them find himſelf obliged to make uſe of 
that mode of pronunciaticn which he has accident. 
ally acquired, or which be prefers from fancy or 
caprice, we may hear Engliſh ſpoken in the 


| Churches in as many various dialects as there are 8 


ſhires in this iſland; and there may be as many 


»* AFfingularities in ar eng words as there are indi- e 


viduals of that order. Nor can their example fail 
to have a ſtrong influence upon the generality of 


their hearers. If the preſs ſhould prove to be an : 


_ the 
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the language they write in, but who from an art 

of flattering the paſſions, and humouring the vitious 


and depraved taſte of the age, obtain great vogue 


and are generally read, it will follow that the mind 
of the reader will neceſſarily be contaminated by 
any taints in the ſtyle of the admired” writer; and 


that obſcurity and want of preciſion in the words 1 | 


of the one will produce confuſion and 3 
in the ideas of the other. 6 

Indeed thoſe two great inſtruments, as ; they are 
in a perpetual ſtate of activity, muſt be continually 
doing good or harm to the ſtate of knowlege. As 
the power extends itſelf over the whole realm, in. 
ſomuch that there is not an individual who is not 
in ſome meaſure influenced by it, the good or 


harm muſt be univerſal. If their movements were 


regulated by juſt and fixed rules, directed to pro- : 
per ends, their operations would be uniform, and 
the beſt effects would follow. If they are left to 


the guidance of blind chance, — dut confu- 3 


ſion and diſorder can enſue. 


The Romans have afforded us a OE Y * = 


| of this truth. For many ages was their language 
in a ſtate of diforder and perpetual change like 


ours: but when once they applied themſelves to 


_ the ſtudy of it, agd reduced it to rule, it was 
brought by means of its regularity into that fixed 


ſtate in which we now ſee it, and by means of . m4 


which it was that we do now fee it. If we do 
not apply to the ſame method, there can be no- 


thing more evident than that ours muſt go on b 1 


| * — bac there is the higheſt 


degree 
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= degree of orobability to ſuppoſe that the changes 
made in it will be continually for the worſe. 'I'here 
would be no great difficulty in proving, that the 


ſtructure of our language is at this time in a worſe 
condition in regard to ſound, than it was even in 


3 S*Ä˙˙ i 
4s \ " 3p 8 2 — A; 
7 * * a . * * * " * 
* ; j 


the time of Chaucer. And all who have wrote 


upon the point are agreed, that in every other re- 
ſpect it has been declining ſince the reign of 
Charles the firſt, Amongſt many others, the 
_ teſtimony of Mr. Johnſon muſt be of allowed au- 
| thority on this occaſion. * * So far have I been 
from any care to grace my pages with modern 
_ © decorations, that I have ſtudiouſly endeavoured 
© to collect examples and authorities from the 
writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works . 
regard as the wells of Engliſh undefiled, as the 
pure ſources of genuine diction. Our language, 


he K „ „ 


of many cauſes, been gradually departing from 
its original Teutonic character, and deviating 


which it ought to be our endeavour to recall it, 
by making our antient volumes the groundwork 
of ſtyle, admitting among the addition of later 
times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficiencies, 
ſuch as are readily adopted by the genius of our 


tongue, and incorporate caffly with our n 
„ens. 1 


2 Aa a „ „ „ 


We 


ref to Jolnf, did 


for almoſt a century, has, by the concurrence 


towards a Gallic ſtructure and phraſeology, from 
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We have already taken a view of the riſe and 
progreſs of the Roman language towards its per- 
fection; let us now conſider the cauſes of its de- 
celine and corruption. From this enquiry we ſhall 
_ evidently perceive, that the operation of the ſame 
_ cauſes, jointly with others more powerful of our 
own, muſt neceſſarily make our language grow 
worſe and worſe, and in no very long ſpace of time 
reduce it to an irretrievable ſtate of corruption, 
unleſs ſome meaſures are ſpeedily taken to eſtabliſh 
it on a fixed and ſolid foundation. And at the 
ſame time it will appear, that if it were once 
fixed, the means of preſerving it in that ſtate are 
much more certain and powerful, with us, than 
with them, and that it might laſt, with little or 
no variation, at leaſt as long as our conſtitu- 
F oe eo go ee 
| Seneca attributes the corruption of language in 
his days to luxury, depravity of morals, affecta- 
tion of ſingularity in the writers, prevalence of 
their example, and love of novelty *. He has re- 
e . 


a 


2 $i diſciplina civitatis laboravit, & ſe in delicias 


dedit, argumentum eft luxutiæ publicæ orationis laſ- 


civia Non poteſt alius efſe ingenio, alius animo 


C.iolor. . | 
Quomodo conviviorum luxuria, quomodo veſtium, ægræ 


_ civitatis indicia ſunt ; fic orationis licentia, i modo fre- 
quens eſt, oftendit animos quoque, a quibus verba exeunt, 
: 8 5 
Cum aſſuevit animus faſtidire quz ex more ſunt, & 
illi pro ſordidis ſolita ſunt, etiam in oratione quod novum 
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preſented the abuſe in ſuch ſtrong terms, and in- 


veighed againſt the innovations introduced at that 
time with ſuch force, that one would imagine he 
| himſelf had entirely kept clear of them. And yet 


No one was a more remarkable inſtance of the 


_ contageous power of example and the irreſiſtible 


force of faſhion, than this very taan, as no one 


contributed more to alter and corrupt the Roman 


ſtyle than he himſelf. Rollin has ſhewn the ſud- : 


dien and general influence of example in the fol- 
_ lowing manner. One ſingle perſon of reputa- 


Ke ES 


tion ſometimes, - as Seneca obſerves, and he him- 
ſelf is an inſtance of it, who by his eminent qua- 
lifications ſhall have acquired the eſteem of the 
public, may. ſuffice to introduce this bad taſte 
and corrupt ſtyle, Whilſt, moved by a ſecret 

ambition, a man of this character ſtrives to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf from the reſt of the orators 
and writers of his age, and to open a new path, 
where he thinks it better to march alone at the 

head of his new diſciples, than follow at the 
heels of his old maſters ; whilſt he prefers the 


what is bright, rather than what is ſound, and 


* ſets the marvellous before the natural and true; 


whilſt he chuſes rather to apply to the fancy 
than the judgment, to dazzle reaſon than con - 
vince it, to 9 the hearer into an appro- 


. 1 


He vitia unus . aliquis inurl. ſub quo tune hs. 
quentia eſt, ceteri 3 & alteri en Senec; 


? WS 114, 155. 


reputation of wit to that of ſolidity, purſues 
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© bation rather than deſerve it, and by a kind of 
_ 4 delufion, and (oft enchantment, carry off the ad- 
« miration and applauſes of ſuperficial minds, (and 
* ſuch the multitude always are) other writers 
ſeduced by the charms of novelty, and the hopes 
of a like ſucceſs, will ſuffer themſelves inſenſibly 
to be hurried down the ſtream, and add ſtrength 
to it by following i it. And thus the old taſte, 
tho' better in itſelf, ſhall give way to the new 
one without redreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume 
the force of law, and draw a whole nation after Tt 
3 
But if ny. en lads and ex- 
ample, had power -to change the whole conſtitu- 
tion of the Roman language, tho' fixed and eſta- 
„ bliſhed on ſuch ſolid foundations, and by ſuch 
certain rules, what havock muſt they not make 
with ours which is deſtitute of both; left like a 
ſhip without either anchor, or rudder, to be toſt 
about perpetually the ſport of every gale from fa- 
ſhion or caprice? And how much more ſpeedily 
and univerſally muſt all alterations and corruptions, 
| whether in ſound or ſenſe, be propagated by 
means of the pulpit and the preſs, whoſe power, 
as it were, * pervade the _ Whole 
had? 1H 
It may be ſaid, that if a language fo eſtabliſhed, = 
fixed. by ſo perſe& a ſtandard, repleter with ſuch 1 
1 n. r models, cone. not de U from 
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change and Fe te to * x . is it to take 
pains with ours, which in time muſt inevitably meet 
the ſame fate ? But will any one aſk this who has 
read Virgil, Horace, Cicero, - Livy, and the other 
great authors of Rome? Tho? the prodigal and 
ſpendthrift ſucceſſors of theſe great men riotouſſy 
and wantonly ſquandered away their language, as 
well as the many other treaſures bequeathed to 
them by their frugal anceſtors, yet they could only 
do it during their own lives; and whatever debty 
they themſelves might have contrated- by folly, 
their poſterity could not be deprived of their eſtate 
in knowlege, fo indiſſolubly entailed by the ſettle- 
ment of language. And ſhall we not ende avour to 
ſecure to future generations, entire and unchanged, 
their birthright in Shakeſpear, in Milton, in Addi- 
| ſon, and Swift? Or ſhall we put it in the power of 
one giddy and profuſe age to diſſipate or render of 
no value, the heaps of treaſure now collected in the 


many excellent books written in Engliſh authors? 


If the natural mutability of things were a ſuffi- 


cient argument to deter us from endeavouring to 


fix them, the ſame would hold good in regard to 
every thing elſe as well as to _— and we 

might ſit down for ever in a ſtate of ination. Mr. 
Johnſon has juſtly obſerved on this ſubject, . F 
the changes that we fear be thus irreſulible, 

bat remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in 
1 « the other inſurmountable diſtreſſes of humanity 2 
1 It remains that we retard what we can not repel, 
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< that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may 

© be lengthened by care, tho” death can not be 

© ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, 

'© hath a natural tendency to degeneration ; we 

llong preſerved our conſtitution, let us make 

* © ſome ſtruggles for our language.” | | 

But ſurely tho? the conſideration of the was 

able and periſhable nature of all other mortal 

- works might juſtly occaſion deſpondence, yet ſuch 
deſpondence would not be well founded with re- 
ſpect to language, ſince that is the only ſublunary 

thing from which men may expect perpetuity to 

their labours. Of this we have undeniable in- 
ſtances in the Greek and Roman authors; and 
ſurely a deſire of giving the ſame immortality to 
our own would not be irrational, and the attempt, 
however ineffeQual, would be ſtill laudable. Is it 
not to be wiſhed, that in caſe any great revolution 

| ſhould hereafter wholly deſtroy our language in 


morials of the many great men produced in this 
country, the noble model of our conſtitution, and 
the true ſpirit of liderty, far ſuperior to the an- 
tients, which breathes in our writers, ſhould be 
| preſerved for ever like theirs, in our books, in the 
maſterly drawing and lively colours of the origi- 
nals ? may not this be the means of perpetuating 
the Britiſf conſtitution either here or in ſome 
other country to the end of time? Had not the 
noble authors of antiquity come down to us, we 
| ſhould hardly have been able to frame fo perfect 
. =: an 


the ſame manner theirs were, ſo as that it ſhould _ 
be no longer ſpoken upon earth, that the fair me- 
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an idea of liberty, or enjoyed the invaluable bleſſ- 
izgs it beſtows. And ſhould it be in the fate of 
things, that the long-laboured fabric of our con- 
ſtitution, the work of ages, ſhould in time moul- 
der away, and tumble to the ground, or be de- 
ſtroyed by violence, who knows in what regions of 
the earth the noble edifice may again and again be 


raiſed, ſhould the beautified model be preſerved en- 


tire in the works of our writers? But to leave theſe 
ſpeculative points, and come to what is more uſeful. 
If it could be made appear probable, that were 
our language once fixed upon juſt and certain 
rules, it would in all likelihood continue in the 
_ ſame ſtate, at leaſt as long as our conſtitution re- 
mained, ſure no one would think any pains too 
great to accompliſh ſo deſirable a point. Let it 


be remembered, that the Rom an ſpeech and ſtyle 


continued invariably pure from the date of their 
perfection, 'till there was an alteration in their 
government; and that the changes and corrupti- 
ons introduced into their language and writings 
were not 'till ſome time after the people had loſt. 
their liberties. This will in a great meaſure ſerve 
to confirm the hypotheſis above laid down, that 
the ſtability of their language was chiefly, if not 
entirely, owing to the general good taſte acquired 


by the people from conſtantly hearing their ora- 


tors. For, upon the change of the republic into 

_ a munarchy, oratory was baniſhed, or only the 

ſhadow of it remained. The people, no longer 
accuſtomed to hear their ſpeech correctly ſpoken 
in public, loſt their diſtinguiſhing faculty, their 


ſole 
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ſole criterion of propriety ; and the few perſons 
who did harangue at ſtated times, no longer re- 
ſtrained to rules by the awe of the people, gave a 
looſe to fancy, and affected whatever pronunciation 
pleaſed them moſt. In this thoſe who were moſt 
admited were moſt followed. Thus their ſpeech 
was no longer uniform, but different modes were 
introduced at different times, and obtained vogue 
in proportion to the reputation of thoſe who give 
riſe to them. If therefore a general good taſte in 
the people was the ſureſt preſervative of ſound and 


pronunciation, it has been already ſhewn, that we 


have better opportunities of diffuſeing ſuch a gene- 
ral taſte than the Romans had, provided our pro- 
nunciation were once eſtabliſhed by rules, I ſhall 
now endeavour to ſhew upon the ſame principle, 
that in regard to the ſenſe of words, and accuracy 
of ſtyle, we have alſo much more powerful means 
to preſerve them in a fixed ſtate, were 2 once 
brought to it. | 


Whatever exactneſs or 1 the Roman 
people in general might have arrived at in point 
of ſpeech, yet they could know little or nothing 
of their written language, and could therefore be 
but incompetent judges of the ſtyle of their au- 
thors. To obtain {kill in that, reading and an 
application to books were neceſſary; but from the 
very manner in which thoſe books were propa- 
gated, the copies muſt have been ſcarce and dear, 


and conſequently only read by the few. In is 


reſpe& therefore the ſecurity of the continuance 


of their written language in its ſtate of perfection 13 
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was not ſo great as of that which was ſpoken. But 
the caſe is different with us. The preſs hath opened 


as wide an avenue to knowlege thro? the eye, as 


ww the ear, and people may now be as univer- 
_ ally benefited by reading, as by diſcourſe. Thus 


our ſtyle in writing, having the ſame common broad 


bottom for its baſis with our ſpeech, might be 


more ſecure of ſtanding than that of the antients, 


But as the pyramid, which of all buildings is the 
moſt firm and durable, if reverſed, is the moſt 
| Hable do fall, fo the very inſtrument which might | 
contribute moſt to the refinement and eſtabliſh. 
ment of our language, if wrongly applied, my 
be the ſure means of its corruption and change. 
As the preſs is in conſtant action, it muſt conſtantly 
 4liffuſe either a good or bad taſte thro? the 3 : 
If they have no rules to guide them, their judge - 
ments governed by chance or fancy, will conſe- 
- quently be erroneous ; and however evidently ſo 
| they may be, in time they muſt be eſtabliſhed, nd. 
© by cuſtom, 
(Quem penes aki & jus & norma  loquend!)/ 
obtain the force of a law. Venal and needy wri- 
ters, whoſe view is profit, will of courſe conform 


to the reigning taſte, as the moſt likely way to ob- 


tain ſale for their works; and they who are aftuat- 
ed by nobler motive will be allured by the 
| charms of preſent fame. Even the judicious few, 
finding their endeavours vain to ſtem it, will ſuf. 
fer themſelves to be carried away by the torrent, 
: This is the m=_ bes of the . in . 


language; 
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language; © And theſe corruprions very few of 
the beſt anthors in our age have wholly eſcaped.” 
If Seneca with all his diſcernment, his knowlege, 
and fine taſte, could not reſiſt the force of faſhion, 
but fell himfelf into the very faults againſt which 
he fo violently declaimed, and that in a language 
ſo regulated, ſo fixed, what are we to expect from 
our writers in one as yet unſettled, unaſcertained? 
The Romans had one tolerable ſecurity for the 
_ preſervation of their ſtyle, from the high price of 
their books, ſo that no works were likely to meet 
with many purchaſers, but ſuch as were of reputa- 
tion. Or if any innovations were begun in thoſe 
in the time of the republic, they were not of 
courſe adopted into their ſpeech, ſince the peo- 
ple in general, who were the guardians of that, 
knew little or nothing of the writings, and would 
not eaſily bear any new modes in their orators. 
But with us a wide communication is opened be- 
tween the two channels, the ſtreams are blended, 
and whatever taint there is in the one of courſe 
infects the other, We ſee daily that new phraſes 
and words are adopted from writings into diſ- 
courſe, and from diſcourſe into writings. Since 
therefore the people in general muſt be ultimately 
the regulators of our language, at leaſt in its moſt 
eſſential points, it mainly imports us that they 


E | ſhould be properly qualified for ſo important an 


office. If they muſt all be taught to read, it were 
tobe wiſhed they were alſo _ to IT | 


"2 gran, - : | „ 
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Whilſt they are committed to the c care of the moſt 
ignorant maſters, and receive the firſt rudiments 

of language in the very worſt books that can be 
found, is it to be hoped that they ſhould acquire 
. Inore knowlege than their teachers, or have a no- 
tion of ſtyle different from the models which have 

been preſented to them? If they were well in- 
ſtructed, and were made acquainted with none 
but good patterns, there can be no doubt but as 
general a good taſte would prevail amongſt them 
in regard to written language, as did amongſt the 
Romans with reſpe& to that which was ſpoken, 


| | The conſequence of which general good taſte 
would be, that no books which were not written 


in a good ſtyle would not find any ſale, as no 
| orator could then make his way who did not 
: ſpeak with propriety. And if this were the caſe, 
it is incredible what a number of fountains from 
whence flow ignorance and folly, vice and im- 


piety, would at once be dried up, and diſappear. 


But this can never be *till the preceptors have a 


Iyſtem of well-digeſted rules, to guide themſelves _ 


as well as their pupils in the courſe of their in- 

ſtructions. Till that bappens the propagation of 
reading is but the propagation of error, and the 

preſs muſt continue to be the force of ignorance : 
and falſe taſte. £ 


1 ſhall cloſe this 1 with obſerving that —— 


have one great advantage over the antients, which 


is, that ſo long at leaſt as our religion continues _ 


IE unaltered, we have one fore barrier againſt a total 
| | | ” change 5 


, ; 
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change of our language. This is ſet forth by Dr. 
Swift in his letter to lord Oxford, where he ſays, 
It is your lordſhip's obſervation, that if it were 

not for the bible and common-prayer-book in 

the vulgar tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to 
underſtand any thing that was Written among 
us an hundred years ago; which is certainly 
true: for thoſe books, being perpetually read in 
churches, have proved a kind of ſtandard for 
language, eſpecially to the common people. 
And this might be made a more certain, general, 
and durable criterion of words, than any the Ro- 

| mans had, not only in point of ſound and pronun- . 
ciation, but alſo of ſenſe and 8 | 


** CHAP. via. 


= That u we hove it more in our power 70 | propagate our 
language in other countries, and make it univerſal, 
| than wy. had. 


o the chief glory of a 3 uiſes from their + 
I authors, the propagation of their language 5 

is neceſſary to the diſplaying of that glory in its 
full luſtre, which otherwiſe would be unknown in 

other regions, or dimly ſeen as thro? a cloud. Of 
the propagation of a language there are chiefly 
three cauſes, conqueſt, commerce, and the num- 


der of uſeful or entertaining books which are 
Written in it. Of theſe, the firſt has hitherto 


proved ineffectual. The victor may change the 
laws ad cuſtoms of a 8 but he will find 5 
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it difficult, if not impoſſible, to make a total 


change in their language. The uſe of their native 


| ſpeech is the laſt thing which the vanquiſhed would 
_ willingly part with, and next to their thoughts, 
is what the conqueror has the leaſt power over. 
The attempt would prove impraQticable with re- 


= gard to a preſent race, the chief of whom are 


too old to learn a new tongue; and indeed all en- 
deavours to eſtabliſh it in a riſing generation have 
naturally ended in a fort of compromiſe z a mix- 
ture of the two, from which reſulted a new one. 
From this ſource may be derived almoſt all the 


various languages now ſpoken in Europe. Com- 


merce in itſelf is but a very inadequate cauſe of 
ſpreading language, both as a very ſmall knowlege 
of it will ſuffice for the carrying on buſineſs, and 
as in this caſe it would be confined only to the 
mercantile part of other countries. Beſides, this 
too is apt to give riſe to a new Jargon, compoſed 
out of the reſpective tongues of the nations which 
trade with each other. But a conſtant commerce 
naturally excites curioſity to be acquainted with 
the hiſtory, cuſtoms, and manners, of the people 


with whom it is carried on, which can not be ob- 
teained in a ſatis factory manner without underſtand- 
. ing their language. In this reſpect Great Britain 

has not only an infinite advantage over Rome, 


but, in proportion to the extent of her trade, over 5 


All countries in the world. For, if by common 
conſent of all nations a language were to be pitch- 


ed upon which ſhould be of univerſal uſe in poialt 
of traffic, he ages of courſe would fall, caters 


He: © 


jj 


dis hardly known abroad, and the French ſo uni- 


the propagation of a language, it is neceſſary that 


2s a total neglect on the part of the Engliſh, in 


tme difficulty of learning it abroad may be judged 
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paribut, upon that ſpoken by the people who car- 
ried on the largeſt and moſt extenſive trade with 
the reſt of the world. That the Engliſh therefore 


verſally, can not be attributed to that cauſe, unleſs 
they are allowed to exceed us in that point. T 


they who are inclined to it may learn it with eaſe 
and certainty ; but this it is impoſlible to do with - 
out the uſe of rules. The French have very wiſe - 
ly with great pains and labour regulated and fixed 
their tongue; ſo that foreigners of all countries 

may without much difficulty acquire even an ac- 

ceurate ſkill in it both as to ſound and ſenſe, Where- 


thoſe reſpects, has rendered it impoſſible to ſtran- 
gers either to pronounce or underſtand it with any 
degree of propriety or certainty. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, conſidering how few even of the 
natives have any great knowlege of either. And 


from the very ſmall progreſs made in it by foreign- 
ers who reſide for years amongſt us; many of 
whom pals great part of their lives, and take im- 
menſe pains, without attaining even a tolerable 
idea of it. If the queſtion be aſked, why the 
Engliſh above all other European languages is ſo 
hard to be attained, the anſwer is ready, that it is 
| the only one not yet reduced to rule. And this 
is the true reaſon that, nothwithſtanding our un. 
verſal commerce, it is ſo little known abroad, ex- 
ept to a few of the curious; and it is from a 
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contrary proceeding that the French has obtained - 
a general currency. It may be worth the conſi- 
deration of politicians, whether this may not in 
time give them a ſuperiority in trade, as it may be 
a ſtrong inducement to moſt people, where other 
reſpects are equal, to give the preference to thoſe 


whoſe ſpeech they underſtand, and _ whom they 5 


can converſe with eaſe. 


But the great cauſe of ds a language, 


and which makes it moſt ſought after, is the num- 
ber of uſeful or delightful books which are writ- | 
ten in it, Of theſe the latter too has the prefer- 
ence. For writings mexely of uſe, when well 
_ tranſlated, loſe nothing of their intrinſic. value: 
but poems, and elegant compoſitions in proſe, 
which are chiefly calculated to give pleaſure, muſt 
| loſe the greateſt part of their beauty in another 
language, as that conſiſts chiefly in the harmony 
reſulting from the arrangement of words, and a 
| peculiar grace and force of phraſeology. Tranſ- 
lations, to works of this ſort are like prints to 


pictures, they can only ſhew the deſign, but the 
maſterly ftrokes and expreſſion are but faintly 
imitated, and the colouring entirely loſt. But if 


the ſpreading of books in the originals in other 


countries, and the number of their readers, were 


to be the teſt of the excellence of their writers, 
France would certainly bear away the palm, not 
LE only from Great Britain, but from Athens and 
Rome. For one reader which Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Terence, and Horace have found in any 


country 
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country in Europe, their Corneille, lan Mo- 
liere, and Boileau, have met with twenty. Whilſt 
the Engliſh authors of the greateſt eminence are 


knovn in moſt even by name but to a few; and 


their works like rare manuſcripts are only to be 
found in the libraries of the curious. Is it becauſe 
that their writers and language are really ſuperior 
to ours? The contrary may be aſſerted without 
fearing any imputation of prejudice No, it is 
becauſe they are read, and underſtood with caſe. 
Where pleaſure is the end, the means to come at 
it muſt not be too laborious. The delight in 
reading the beſt authors muſt be diminiſhed in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of underſtanding them, 
The French have made an highway thro? their part 
of Parnaſſus, in which the eaſe wherewith the 
traveller jogs along gives him an higher reliſh for 
the beauties around him, and many places, like 
objects on a road, become remarkable, only by 
their being there, which otherwiſe might never be 
heard of. Whereas we, who muſt be allowed to 
poſſeſs the more lovely part of the hill, whether 
conſidered in regard to its natural or improved 
| beauties, by ſuffering the way to be almoſt impaſſ- 
able, have rendered it unfrequented. To what 
other caufe can it be aſſigned (not to enter into 
any compariſon of the dead, which would be 
wandering into too wide a field) that the name of 
Voltaire is ſo familiar to all the mouths of Europe, 
whilſt thoſe of Akenſide or Maſon are ſcarce ever 
P hear but from Tg tongues S 


1 
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It will perhaps be allowed, that if the Engliſh 
language were as well and ac unteerfalty known in 


Europe, as the French, it would ſoon obtain the 


preference. And in that caſe it muſt alſo be al- 


lowed, that it would obtain a more general uſe 


than ever the Roman did even in its moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, as this has been already effected by the 
French. That this advantage which the moderns 
have over the antients is chiefly owing to the in- 
vention of printing, is a Youre: too obvious to de | 


n on. 


CHAP. IX 


date ine dit br copable of @ 1 degree | 
| of perfettion to make the ſtudy of it general, and . 


to afford as good a * of its 4 as the 
Latin. „ 


1 T may be ſaid, that if dt of ſound, SL 
I and the charm of numbers, be ſo uſeful. to the | 
propagation, and fo neceſſary to the permanence 
of a language, our being far inferior in its own 
nature to the Roman in thoſe reſpects, and not 
cqual to ſome of the modern, muſt have a much 
leſs chance of being ſought after by the preſent 


| times, or of being handed down to future ages 


| that if the utmoſt pains were taken to poliſh it, it 


Vould only be like cutting a pebble after the faſhion 
of a diamond, which may make a ſhew indeed, 
and have ſome luſtre, but, being of no intrinſic 
WW value, will not bear a price, nor intereſt people 
=_ much ia its preſervation. This opinion ſeems to 
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| have been too haſtily adopted by moſt writers up- 
on this ſubject. Upon a fair enquiry it might per- 
haaps appear, that they have judged too ſuperficial- 
ly, and miſtaken a bad habit of body, occaſioned. 


dy humours, the effect of indolence and intemper- 
ance, for original defects in the conſtitution, If 


the ſtamina be ſtrong, and the vitals untouched, 
all difosders may be removed by proper remedies. 


But to examine the conſtitution of our language 


_ would be to enter upon a topic too extenſive for 
the nature of this work. I ſhall therefore only 
throw together ſome thoughts upon our poetic 


ſtyle, conſidered with relation to that of the Ro- 


man and of the modern tongues. In which I ſhall 


| endeavour to ſhew, that upon the whole we are 
not inferior to the antients, and have an undoubt- 
d ſuperiority over all the moderne, from the r [ 


genius and conſtitution of our language. 


In the poetic ſtyle two things are to be con- 
ſidered, expreſſion and harmony. The firſt re- 
gards the choice and arrangement of words con- 

fidered as ſigns of our ideas: the laſt, their electi- 
on and diſpoſition with reſpect to their ſound only, 
without reference to their meaning. To expreſ- 
ſion, copiouſneſs and energy are neceſſary; in the 

|| firſt of which our language is perhaps ſuperior ta 
| all others, in the laſt may yield to none. And 

- the only complaint in regard to either is what Mr, 
| Johnſon has juſtly made, the want of Regulation. | 

| He ſays in the preface to his dictionary, When T 

8 * took the kunt r of wy e I 
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our ſpeech copious without order, and energetic 
© without rules: wherever I turned my view, there. 
© was perplexity to be diſentangled, and confuſi- 
on to be regulated,” In point of harmony in- 
deed, it ſeems to be taken for granted, that our 
language is far inferior to the antients, and not 
equal to ſome of the modern tongues. But upon 
examination it will appear that this opinion is 
founded upon the corruption of language by our 
Writers, rather than any original defect in itſelf. 
At firſt view the Raman ſeems to have a vaſt ſu- 
periority over ours in its very conſtruction, from 


| which reſults a natural fitneſs in its words to form 


harmonious combinations, as well as in the re- 


agulations eſtabliſhed to give that natural fitneſs its 


full force. The firſt great advantage which it hass 
over ours ariſes from its original conſtruction; 
wherein the different caſes, genders, and numbers 


| of their nouns, as well as moods and tenſes of 


their verbs, are all expreſſed by changes of termi- 
nation in their words. From this two good con- 
ſequences followed; one, that their language was 
| freed from that multitude of monoſy llables with 
Which ours is neceſſarily crowded, in order to 
mark thoſe variations; the other, that the final 


| fyllables, which leave he ſtrongeſt impreſſion on : 


the ear, being no longer left to chance, were 


| | ſettled by eſtabliſhed rules, ſo as to form the great- 


et diverſity, as well as agreeableneſs of ſound. 


Wl | The ſecond great advantage aroſe from the un- 
limited privilege given to their writers to tranſppſe 


| ole words ; at Pleaſure, and to range them in 
| | | | whatever | 
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| whitever order they thought proper ſo as to form 
the moſt agreeable cadence. But if it ſhould ap- 
pear in regard to the firſt, that the original for- 
mation of their language only fitted it for the par- 
ticular meaſures and numbers which they uſed, and 

that ours is equally well adapted to thoſe which 
we uſe ; if it ſhould appear alſo that our meaſure 
and numbers have upon the whole a ſuperiority 


| over theirs; will not this ſeeming advantage at 


once vaniſh ? As to the ſecond, tho” the reſtraint 
laid upon our writers be the neceſſity of following 
the natural order of words may make it more 
difficult for them to form an harmonious combina- 


-_; Fer when that is obtained, there can be no 


doubt but that the intuitive clearneſs with which 


the underſtanding perceives the meaning of. the 5 


words, by means. of that natural order, muſt 
leave it more diſengaged to attend to the num- 
bers, and ee give them an additional | 
_ luſtre. 
That what I have abianced e i 5 
bers may appear in à clear light, it will not be 
amiſs to take a comparative view of the Latin 
beroic meaſure, as that is the chief, with the 
_ Engliſh. It might eaſily be proved from the ſpe- 


Cific differences of the two languages, that they {| 
require different meaſures, and that the hexameter 


of the Latins is beſt ſuited to the game of their 


tongue, as blank verſe is to ours. But this at 


preſent would take up too much time unneceſſa- | 


_rily. It is ſuffi cient to my purpoſe that ſuch has 
been che praiice of the belt writers in both; and 


whoever | 


| whoever has the leaſt doubt whether this practice 
| has its foundation in reaſon, may ſoon be con- 
_ vinced that the Latin hexameter is not fuited to 
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our tongue, by looking over the attempts made in 
that way by Sidney and others; whoſe verſes of 


that fort ſeem to move with a ridiculous and bur- 
lefque air, inſtead! of that Nate and majeſty which we 
admire in the Roman poets. He would alſo be im- 
mediately ſenſible how ill adapted Latin words are 
to Engliſh blank verſe, ſhould he endeavour to fit 
them to that meaſure, The Latin heroic line 
_ conſiſts of fix feet, the Engliſh but of five. This 
at firſt view gives the former the pre-eminence 
over the latter in point of ſize, and when we come 
to examine their movements, in point of ſtatelineſs 
| alſo. Nor can there be any doubt that if the mere 
ſtructure of the verſes were alone to be conſider. = 
ed, without reference to their uſe, but that the fon 
mer would have evident advantages over the latter. 
But when they come to be examined with relation 
10 their fitneſs to go thro? a long work, the latter 
will have a manifeſt ſuperiority. To prove this it 
need only be ſhewn, that the Latin heroic admit; 
but of two movements, the dactyl and ſpondee : 
whereas the Engliſh admits of ſeven, the ſpondee, 
die trochee, the jambus, pyrrichius, dactyl, ana- 
peſt, and tribrachus. Hence we may ſee what an 


infinite advantage the latter has over the former in 


point of variety, and conſequently of expreſſion 
md harmony, which are the primary, as mere ſound 

3 and e are wad the 2 yrs: " By 
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numbers. So that granting their language to be 
be compoſed of words more ſonorous and agree- 
able to the ear, yet as their verſe can have but two 
movements, it is impoſſible to vary thoſe in ſuch 

a manner, but in works of any length a great 

ſameneſs of cadence muſt be perceived, for which 
no richneſs of ſound can conpenſate, Now if what 


is here ſaid of the Engliſh Meaſure be true, it is 
apparent from the uſe of ſeven movements, that 


a ſkilful poet may in the longeſt performance | 


throw an aimoſt infinite variety of Numbers into 
dis verſes, and conſequently never cloy the ear. If 


the Romans had but two bells, and we have ſeven, 
tho” theirs might be compoſed of a finer metal, 
and their tone be much ſuperior, yet whoever 
| liſtened for any length of time would find him- . 4 
ſelf much more delighted by the various changes 


rung vpon the one, man by the mere e of | 
ſound in the other. 


I know it will at once be faid, that my j reaſon- ä 


ings upon this head muſt of cours fall to he |} | 
ground, as they are built upon a falſe hypotheſis, © 
And yet, however univerſally the contrary notion 


may have prevailed, there is not any thing more 

demonſtrably true than what I have advanced, in 
regard to the movements of which an Engliſh he- 
| Toic verſe may be compoſed. But as common 


received opinions, grown inveterate by time, are 


not eaſily to be rooted out, it will require a par- 


_ ticular treatiſe to ſet this whole matter right, and 


| to lay open the theory of Engliſh numbers, which 


at preſent ſeem to be inyelopes with a « gout 2 
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darkneſs. Leſt the reader ſhould too haſtily pro- 
nounce upon what I have already advanced, I 
would have him aſk himſelf this queſtion, © Am 
© TIacquainted with the principles of Engliſh poetic 
_ meaſure, or do I know what it is which conſti- 
© tutes an heroic verſe ?? If he finds himſelf at a 
| loſs, he can not be certain but that what I have ſet 
down may be true. If he goes by the common 


rule, that is indubitably falſe. It is generally re- 
ceived that an Engliſh heroic line conſiſts of ten 


| ſyllables, whereas nothing is more certain than that 


many, and thoſe very harmonious, are compoſed _ 


of eleven, twelve, thirteen, nay even fourteen ſyl- 
lables. But the conſideration of theſe matters 
would carry me too far out of the way. It will 
however be immediately to my purpoſe to trace 
the ſource of the erroneous opinions ſo generally 
ſpread in regard to this point, as it will at the ſame 
time lay open one of the chief cauſes of the cor- 
5 Tuption of our language. 


Nothing has contributed fo —_ to 1 all 1 


true taſte for poetry as the eſtabliſhment of rhime. 
A fooliſh admiration of this trifling and artificial 
- ornament has turned people's thoughts from the 
_ contemplation of the real and natural beauty of 
numbers. Like the Iſraelites, we have gone 
|  Whoring after our own fancies, and worſhipped 
this idol with ſo infatuated a zeal, that our lan- 
5 . guage has in a great meaſure fallen a ſacrifice to 
";.- Hear what a rently + Frencuman bas —_— hy 
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Some perhaps will ſay, that there muſt cer- 
tainly be a much greater beauty in rhime than 1 
pretend to allow. The conſent of all nations 
| (they will add) is a ſenſible proof in favour of 
rhime; the uſe of which i Is at _—_ univerſally 


| 2 „ bod 


: . 
= 


ouſly ſaid upon this ſubject, notwithſtanding that 
their tongue is incapable of any. tolerable* poetic 
meaſure without rhime. There is no rule in 
poetry, whoſe obſervance coſts ſo much trouble, 


and produces ſo few beauties in verſe, as that of 


rhiming. Rhime frequently maims, and almoſt 
always enervates the ſenſe of a diſcourſe. For 
one bright thought which the paſſion of rhiming | 


throws in our way by chance, it is certainly 


every day the cauſe of a hundred others, which 
people would bluſh to make uſe of, were it not 
for the richneſs or novelty of the rhime, with 


which theſe thoughts are attended, 


adopted. 


NN er 1 is, in i the firſt place, that I do not 
conteſt the agreeableneſs of rhime; I only look 
upon this agreeableneſs in a much inferior light 
to that which ariſes from the numbers and har- 
7 n of verſe, and which ſhews itſelf continu- 
* ally during the metrical pronunciation. Num- 
bers and harmony are a light which throws out 
a conſtant luſtre, but rhime is a mere flaſh, which 
+ diſappears after having given only a ſhort-lived 
SE © "_ In fact, the richeſt rhime has but a 
tranſient effect. Were we even to rate the va- 
ue of verſes only by the difficulties that are to 
be ſurmounted in the making them, it is leſs 2 
4 | „ cult, 
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cult, without compariſon, , to rhime completely, 


than fo compoſe numerous and harmonious ver- 
ſes. In aiming at the latter, we meet with 
obſtacles at every word. Nothing extricates a 
French poet out of theſe difficulties but his ge- 
nius, his ear, and perſeverance ; for he has no 
aſſiſtance to expect from any method hitherto re- 


duced to art, Theſe obſtructions do not occur 
ſo frequently, when a perſon propoſes only to 


rhime well; and beſides, in endeavouring to 
ſurmount them, he meets with the aſſiſtance of 
a dictionary of rhimes, that favourite book of all 
ſevere rhimers. For let theſe gentlemen ſay 


What they will, there are none of them but 


what have this excellent work in their ſtudies. 


Secondly, I grant that we rhime all our verſes, 
and that our neighbours do likewiſe moſt part of 9 5 
theirs. We find the uſe of rhime eſtabliſned 
even in Aſia and America. But the greateſt 


part of theſe people are barbarians; and the 


- rhiming natians, that have been ſince civilized, 
were barbarous and illiterate when their poetry 
was firſt formed. The languages they ſpoke 
' were not ſuſceptible of a greater perfection of 
"verſe, when they laid as it were the firſt foun- 


dations of their poetry. True it is, that the 
European nations here ſpoken of became in 


proceſs of time a polite and learned people. But 


as they poliſhed themſelves not till a long time | 


after they had been formed into a body politic, 
and as their national cuſtoms were already ſet- 
ted, ind even 2 by he eng = 
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pire, had already their poets, tho? barbarians, 

when they firſt ſettled in Gaul and other pro- 
vinces of the empire. As the languages, in 
which theſe ignorant poets wrote, were not 
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origin to the barbarouſneſs of our anceſtors. 


time they bad been ſtanding, when theſe na- 
tions received the improvements ariſing from a 
judicious culture of the Greek and Latin tongues; 
thoſe cuſtoms have only been poliſhed and mend- 
ed, but could never be entirely altered. An 
architect, who has undertaken to repair an old 
Gothic building, may make ſome alterations to 
render it more commodious, but he can not 
alter the defects which ariſe from the firſt con- 
ſtruction. He can not ſhape it into à regular 
building without pulling down the old one, in 
order to erect a new e — a different | 
plan. | 


© Rhime, as well as Sed and duels, owes its 


The people from whom the modern nations are f 
deſcended, and who ſubverted the Roman em- 


ſufficiently hdd to bear handling according 


© to the rules of metre, nor even admitted of at. 
© tempting it, they fancied there would be fome =þ# 
ornament in terminating with the ſame ſound, 


two conſecutive or relative parts of a diſcourſe, 15 
both of which were to be of an equal extent. 


This identity of final ſounds, repeated at 9 I 


end of a certain number of ſyllables, formed a 
kind of grace, and ſeemed to expreſs, or did, 


if you wn, on, ny of a cadence . 
5 in 
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© in verſe, Thus it was, in all probability, that 
* rhime firſt roſe and eſtabliſhed itſelf in Europe.” 
Here we have a full picture of rhime preſented 


; us; together with the hiſtory of its riſe and pro- 


greſs ; the legitimate offspring of barbariſm and 
neceſſity, nurſed by ignorance. However unto- 


ward its proſpects might be from the circum- 
ſtances of its birth and nurture, yet in time it has 
arrived at ſuch a degree of ſtrength and power, as to 
invade the poſſeſſions of harmony and numbers in 
the regions of poetry, the genuine children of 
| knowlege and politeneſs, which it has entirely 

_ ſubdued, and reduced them to a ſtate of Mlavery, 
and a blind obedience to its abſolute authori- 
ty. The barbariſm of its origin can not be 


doubted, ſince it has ever been found amongſt 8 


the moſt. rude and ſavage nations, but Was not 
even known to the more poliſhed and refined. 
Nor can we be to ſeek from what ſtock it comes, 
| when we ſee that it is ſo congenial with all the 
| tongues derived from the Gothic root, that in 
thoſe it is conſidered as a chief ornament, and 
gives the moſt general delight; whereas in the 
nobler Greek and Latin, far from adding any 
beauty to them, it becomes ridiculous, and occa- 
ſions diſguſt *. 
proud of its poetry on that ſcore, only boaſts of 
its barbarity, and is ſo far on a footing with 
| thoſe ſavages who wear rings and other gewgaws 


So that any nation, which is 


„This will be at once perceived by looking over the 


poems in Leonine verſe, which in the times of lin 5 
5 iraraiog were fo much! in vogue. 
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in their noſes, and bobbing at their lips, by way 
of ornament. And ſhould any people be happily 
poſſeſſed of a language equally capable of all the 
_ charms and powers of numbers with thoſe of the 
antients, yet give the preference to rhime, where. 
in would they differ from the wild Indians, who 
_ barter their diamonds and precious 3 for bits 
of glaſs and tinkling bawbles? _ . 
 Rhime has not only been a falſe and unneceſ- 
ſary ornament to the Engliſh poetry, but it has 
likewiſe almoſt deſtroyed its true beauty, and in a 
great meaſure unharmonized our language. Like 
ſome kinds of red paint, which applied to the 
face give it an artificial glow, but whoſe poiſon - 


ous quality by conſtant uſe devours the natural 1 


bloom, ſhrivels up the ſkin, and impairs the con- 
ſtitution. So that a cuſtom begun thro' acci- 
dental paleneſs from a weakly habit of body, or 
indulged thro? wantonneſs, may in time come to 
be not a matter of choice, but of neceſſity. 
When our language was in its firſt ſtate of | 
rudeneſs and imperfection, like moſt others de- 
' rived from the ſame Gothic original, it abounded 
ſo in monoſyllables, and words artleſsly compoſed 
of the moſt diſſonant and diſcordant letters, that 

all attempts in our poets towards introducing num- 
bers and harmony into their meaſure muſt have 
- proved fruitleſs and vain. To ſupply their place 
they were therefore obliged to have recourſe to 
| rhime. But when it was enfiched and refined, by 

means af the cultivation of the learned languages, 
vith vaſt ſores of well formed and well · ſounding 
words, | 
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words, compoſed of different, and proper num- 
bers of ſyllables, it would have been eaſy then 
to have eſtabliſhed new and harmonious meaſures, 
ſuited to the genius of the newly improved tongue. 
But on the contrary, the only uſe made of theſe 
acquiſitions was to increaſe the empire of rhime. 

Foreign words were not admitted as denizens, 
but treated as priſoners; and, without regard to 
their noble deſcent, were clothed in flaviſh dreſſes, 
and chained to the oar. The mercileſs poets, 
With a cruelty like that of Procruſtes, dragged all 
fuch as were of tall and comely ſtature to the bed 


of rhime, and lopped them to that ſize. Nor did 


ſuch of the natives as happened to reſemble them 
in thoſe reſpects eſcape one bit better. What - 
ever diſorders there might have been in our lan- 
guage before, this was the firſt blow which was 
given to its conſtitution, and the firſt diſeaſe which 
ſeized upon the vitals. Moſt words of two ſyl- 
lables were reduced to one, of three to two, and 
ſo upwards. This too was done by a general law, 
with ſo little regard to ſound, that the vowels 
| were of courſe baniſhed, and the harſheſt eonſo- 
nants often huddled together. Nor can there be 
any cauſe aſſigned for this, but in order to increaſe 
.the poet's: number of rhimes. For as the final 


ſyllables of our heroic lines in rhime muſt be Jong, : 


or accented, no word ending in a ſhort or unac- 
cented ſyllable could poſſibly be made uſe of in 
that reſpect. Againſt this the poets found a ſure 


_ remedy, by throwing out the vowels of every ſuch 


| ſhort ſyllable, and crowding the conſonants into 
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| the preceding one. This practice is humorouſly 
deſcribed by Dr. Swift in one of the Tatlers : 


Thus we cram one ſyllable, and cut off the reſt; 
as the owl fattened her mice after ſhe had bit off 


* their legs, to prevent them from running away; 
and if ours be the ſame reaſon for maiming of 


words, it will certainly anſwer the end, for 1 
© am ſure no other nation will ——— to borrow 


© them.” 
An example or two will ſet this matter in a 


clear light, and at the ſame time ſhew the BY 
effects of ſuch practice. The third perſon of the 
_ preſent ' tenſe of the Engliſh verb, to more, was 


formerly written moveth, of prove, proveth ; but as 


theſe could not be uſed as rhimes, they were re- 
duced to one ſyllable, and the termination altered 
to moves, proves; and this rule was made general 
in regard to all verbs. In the increaſe of the 


verbs, to drudge, to grudge, it was formerly wrote 


and pronounced drudg-ed, grudg-ed,, as two ſyl- 


lables, but for the ſame reaſon they were reduced 
to one, drudg d, grudg d. In the laſt of theſe 
examples we may ſee that there are five conſo- 
nants to one vowel. And this cuſtom, as Dr. 


Swift has very juſtly obſerved, of joining the moſt 5 


obdurate conſonants, without one intervening 


yowel, has formed ſuch harſh and jarring ſounds 


as none but a northern ear could endure. In the 


former, by changing the old termination of -eth, 
— prover h, into , as proves, the uſe of that 8 


letter has been greatly multiplied. This is more 


. immediately 
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immediately obvious in all ſuch verbs as originally 


contain one more , as defigns for defigneth, hiſſes 


for hiſeth, diſpoſſeſſes for diſpoſſeſſeth. By being 


made alſo the termination of moſt nouns ſubſtan- 
tive in the plural, inſtead of en, with which many 


of them formerly ended“, and continuing to be 
the general ſign of the genitive caſe, our language 
has been much hurt as to ſound, by the perpetual 
repetition of a diſagreeable letter, with which it 


before too much abounded, as the letter e before 


the vowels e and i had exactly the ſame power 


and pronunciation f. And tho? cuſtom have made 
all this ſo familiar to our ears, as to let it paſs un- 


| noticed by us, yet it is immediately perceived by 
all foreigners, who have generally * in giving 
it the name of the hiſſing language. „ 


Nor are theſe the only ill conſequences of the 
uſe of rhime ; pronunciation has been alſo rendered ; 
more uncertaia by it, for tho? at firſt view it might 
rather ſeem to be a guide to that, as it certainly 
would were it always uſed with ſcrupulous exaQtneſs, 


yet by the latitude which poets have allowed them- 


ſelves, in order to render the taſk of rhime more 
eaſy, it ſerves rather to perplex, than aſſiſt people, 


in their enquiries after true pronunciation, For 
| theſe gentlemen have not been contented to admit 
into the number of good rhimes all ſuch words 


mY whoſe final ſyllables ſtrike the ear with a ſimilarity 
of ſound, but all ſuch as appear to the eye conſtruct. 
ed inthe ſame manner, tho? their ſounds be veiy dif. 
| ferent 


As houſen for houſa, e. B. ceaſe civil. 


* 
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ferent when repeated. For inſtance; the words 


loves, proves, and groves, appear exactly ſimilar 
to the eye; the vowels and two laſt conſonants in 


all being the very ſame, they look as if their ſounds 
too ſhould be alſo exactly alike, and would cer. 
tainly be read ſo by one who was not acquainteq 

with the idiom of our tongue. And yet theſe 


three words, which are allowed to be good rhimes, 


have very different ſounds to the ear; tho? cuſtom 


has rendered this familiar to us, yet the abſurdity 
of the practice will be immediately viſible by 
writing down the words as they are pronounced, 


luus, prooves, and groves, by which we may per- 
ceive, that it is only in the laſt word the letter » 


has its own ſound, in the firſt it has the power of 


2, and in the ſecond of a double o, and conſe- 
quently that theſe words can no more rhime to 


each other than thoſe that are compoſed of dif. 


ferent vowels, Nor can there be conceived a 
more ridiculous rule than that which makes the 
eye an arbiter of found. But the poets were in 


the right, in order to leſſen their own labour, to 
obtain as great a latitude as poſſible for their fa- 
vourite rhime; and as they were in undoubted 


poſſeſſion of all words of ſimilar ſounds in ſpeech, 


tho? ſpelt differently on paper, they thought 


2 5 they might with equal propriety lay claim to all 


words that were ſpelt on paper as if they ſounded 


| alike, tho? they appeared very different when (po. 

ken. As this practice is univerſal even amongſt 
our beſt rhimers, there is no occaſion to ſay how 

much it may puzzle and miſlead thoſe, who would 
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aſſiſt themſelves in acquiring a knowlege of our 


tongue by reading the poets : not to mention the 
many deviations from the right ſound which may ' 
be pointed out in the beſt of them, on account of 
the temptation of an apt word. In which ſome 
| have indulged themſelves ſo looſely, as to give 


different pronunciations to the ſame words in dif- 


ferent places, according as it beſt ſerved the pre- 


ſent turn. The ſame cauſe has alſo affected our 
language not a little in regard to the ſenſe and mean- | 


ing of words. This will be obvious enough to any 


one who hath ſtudied our rhimers, and ſeen with 


| how little ceremony they have made uſe of words 
which furniſhed them with a lucky rhime, tho? at 


the expence of preciſion. And this may perhaps 
be one of the chief ſources of the very vague ſig- 


nifications of our words. 


Thus has rhime proved the greateſt enemy to 
our language in all its eſſential as well as orna- 


mental qualities, and in proportion as the power 
and influence of that increaſed, thoſe of ſound, 


harmony, numbers, expreſſion, energy, clear- 


neſs, and preciſion, have been diminiſhed. And 


tho” the general opinion be, that the refinement 


of our language may be dated from the time that 
the refinement commenced in rhime, in the days 
of Dryden, &c. yet this may eaſily beſhewn to be 
originally an error in judgement founded on falſe 
appearances, ſince ſtrengthened by time and 


cuſtom ; and that our language, inſtead of a pro- 


grellive motion towards perfection , Which it has 
anon. Judged to have had 4 incautious ſpectators, 
. has 


_ _ the prevailing ſpirit of rhiming, may be ſeen by 
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has really been deſeribing a circular one, and con- 
ſtantly, tho* imperceptibly, bending towards tho 
point of its original barbarity from which it ſet 
out. 
That our language, in point of ſound, has been 


. continually relapſiug into its fi: {t ſtate of barbariſm, 
ever ſince the innovations made in. it by means of 


comparing its preſent with its original condition 
in that reſpect. The great defects of our tongue, 
in its rude primary ſtate, were, that it was chiefly 
compoſed of monoſyllables, and thoſe made up of 
ill choſen conſonants, linked together by as few 
vowels as poſſible. This fault it had in common 
with all other tongues, previous to their ſtate of 
cultivation and refinement, but more particularly 
thoſe ſpoken by the northern nations, the rough- 
neſs of whoſe natures and manners ſeem to have. 
communicated an harſhneſs to their ſpeech. When 
by conqueſt, commerce, the introduction of lite- 
rature and of the arts and ſciences, our language 
became firſt enriched with numbers of words bor- 
rowed from other tongues, or elſe new coined, it 
was only rendered more copious, and fit for uſe, 
but received little or no benefit in point of ſound 
or harmony. For the new and adopted. words 
were obliged to conform to the genius of the na- 
tives, and upon their admiſſion. were ſtripped of 
their ornamental vowels, and many of their bet- 
ter ſounding conſonants were changed for thoſe of 
2 rougher kind, which were more in uſe, and fa- 
L 3 miliar 
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miliar to the ear. They were all reduced to one 
or to as few ſyllables as poſſible, by cutting off their 
initial vowels or their terminations. Thus out of 
exp.ndo was made ſpend, extraneous ſirange, debitum 
lebt, dubito doubt, clericus clerk, and ſpiritus ſpright. 
In the plural of this laſt word, ſprights, it is worth 
obſerving that there are ſeven conſonants crammed 
into a ſyllable with only one vowel, and that from 
a word of three ſyllables with three vowels. Our 
firſt poets found it impoſſible to produce any thing 
harmonious out of ſuch diſcordant materials, and 
were therefore obliged to content themſelves with 
the ſingle and poor ornament of rhime, Thoſe 
who ſucceeded them endeavoured all they could 
to remedy the defects in our language, and make 
it capable of numbers, by adding length to words, 
and increaſing the number of vowels. This was 
begun by Sir John Gower, and afterwards carried 
to à great height by his diſciple Chaucer, Tho” 
| the language had not as yet arrived at ſufficient | 
perfection, to admit of diſcarding rhime entirely, 
and relying wholly upon numbers, yet by keeping 
chime in its proper ſubordinate ſtate it was daily 
tending towards it, For in the days of Chaucer 
ihime was conſidered in its true light, as the 
loweſt part of poetry. Neither ſound nor mean- 
ing were ever ſacrificed to it: whenever their in- 
tereſts became incompatible, rhime was always 
obliged to give way; it was thought a leſs evil to 
have an indifferent or bad rhime, than to maim 
or perplex the ſenſe or e No words 


5 
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were contracted, no vowels thrown out of ſyllables 
in order to make room for that; on the contrary, 


they fixed initial, and Added final vowels as often 
as poſſible. The terminating e was always ſound- 


ed. The verbs in general were lengthened, by 


the addition of eth and ed in their variations, and 
many of the nouns as well as verbs by en in the 


third perſon, as aſſuagan for aſſuages. But all theſe 
ſteps towards rendering our language completely 


fit for numbers and meaſure were defeated by 
ſome who afterwards aroſe, and who have very 
_ improperly been called the refiners of our tongue, 
when in fact they have been the chief corrupters of 


it. A few who were poſſeſſed of a happy facility 


in rhiming, by that pleaſing knack, ſo levelled to 
the capacities of all people, debauched the taſte of 
the nation, and of courſe gave rhime the firſt place 
in poetry. This uſurper, like all others, exer- 


ciſed its power in a tyrannical manner, and the 
whole language was made ſubſervient to its will. 


Then it was that our vowels were again diſcarded 
according to the old barbarous rule, and the con- 
ſonants huddled together. Then it was that the 
initial and terminating fyllables were lopped, and 
monoſyllables once again multiplied. The final 


e became mute, eth was changed into the hiſſing 
s, and ed was ſtripped of its vowel ; with number. 


leſs other corruptions, which it would be needleſs 
to repeat. And all this with no other view in the 
' world, but to increaſe the number of rhimes. Had 

they made uſe of this as a poetical licence only in 
the at of chiming, the conftitntion of our lan- 
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guage could not have been impaired by it. But 
the poets knew too well, that if words were writ- 
ten or pronounced differently at the end of lines 
from what they were in other places, rhime would 
have but a precarious tenure, and would ſoon be 
_ diſlodged, They therefore abbreviated theit 
words in the ſame manner in all parts of the verſe, 
and, not contented with this, they introduced the 
fame cuſtoms into proſe too. Thus the evil has 
irretrievably been ſpread thro” the whole ſubſtance 
as well as form of our language. Whoever will 
take the trouble only to caſt his eye over a few 
pages of Chaucer, and compare them with thoſe 
of any modern poet, will ſoon diſcover, by the 
number of apoſtrophes in the latter, that the pro- 
portion of vowels to conſonants. was infinitely 
greater in his days than at preſent, and that con- 
| ſequently the words of our language were better 


conſtituted at that time to give pleaſure to the ear 5 


in point of ſound. 1 
All theſe corruptions of our language will, upon 
the leaſt reffection, evidently appear to Ls been 
owing to the neglect of the ſtudy of oratory. For 
had the art of ſpeaking been made a neceſſary 
branch of education, (which it certainly ſhould 
have been for many important reaſons at the time 
of the reformation) ougglanguage would very ſoon, 
like the Roman, We . fixed upon ſtated in- 
variable rules. The care of it in regard to ſound 
and pronunciation would then have belonged to 
their natural guardians, the public ſpeakers, who 
were more intexcſted in the | rover ſupport of 
thoſe, 
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thoſe, as they addreſſed their words only to the . 
ear; nor would they have ſuffered this province 
to have been uſurped by the poets, whoſe works 
are chiefly ſubmitted to the eye. The poets muſt 


in that caſe have taken their ſtandard of ſound and 
pronunciation from the orators, who certainly 
had the beſt right to fix it; whereas, by means 
of this neglect, our ſpeakers have been obliged to 
follow the poets in all their capricious changes of 
pronunciation, and in the Gothic ſounds again 


reftored by them, thro* the vile amputation of 


ſyllables, and baniſhment of vowels, in order to 


| bring down our words to their baſe ſtandard. Had 
| the art of reading and ſpeaking well been ſtudied _ 
by all who applied themſelves to literature, 
people in general would have had ſome rational 
principles and ſtated rules to guide them in thoſe 
points, and would therefore never have ſuffered 
ſuch abſurd and pernicious innovations to have 
taken place, But as they had neither precept 
nor example, they were of courſe without either 
judgment or taſte ; and conſequently were admi- 


rably fitted to follow with a blind zeal ſuch writers 
as were moſt pleaſing to them, or moſt faſhionable. 


This prevailing ignorance and want of taſte ob- : 


liged the poets alſo to adapt their meaſure to the 
capacities of their readers. For there can be no 


doubt, had knowledge and a good taſte been more 
general, but that all who were poſſeſſed of real 
genius would have applied themſelves to the cul- 


tivation of numbers and meaſures only, and left 


mime to the pretenders , and thoſe of low capaci- 
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ties. But to what purpoſe was it to be at great 


pains and coſt to collect pearls in order to throw 
thein before ſwine ? Numbers, cadence, and har- 
mony in meaſure, can no more be perceived by 
_ perſons who cannot read with propriety and grace, 
than the charms of a muſical compoſition can be 
known from a view of the notes by one who is 


not acquainted with their powers. There are 
few ears indeed fo dull that cannot perceive rhime; 
and this it was which made it of ſuch general uſe 
amongſt all who wiſhed to have many -readers, all 


who wrote either with a view to profit or preſent 
reputation. Let me endeavour to ſet this whole 


matter in a clear light, Every one who is ac- 


quainted with Latin poetry muſt be convinced, 


that it is impoſſible to know any thing of the ca- 
dence of their verſes without a knowlege of pro- 
ſody. - For as their various ſorts of metre were 


| compoſed of different kinds of feet, formed out of 


different combinations of Jong and ſhort ſyllables, 


from which reſulted the rhbythmus, or cadence, it 


was impoſſible to perceive the one without know- | 
ing the other. But the quantity being once de- 


termined, and the particular movements or feet 


known out of which the verſe was compoſed, 
whether heroic, ſaphic, alcaic, &c, the cadence 
became immediately perceptible even to the dulleſt 


: car, on account of the ſimplicity of their meaſures, 
which hardly ever admitted more than two move- 
ments, or feet, in any particular kind. For in- 


ſtance, the heroic meaſure admitted only of the 
dactyl and ſpondee. Thun as the abbe Du Bos has 
juſtly 
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juſtly remarked, The obſerving of the rules 
of Latin poetry is a neceſſary cauſe of numbers 
© in verſes compoſed according to the rules of this 
poetry. The ſucceſſion of ſhort and long ſyllables, 
© variouſly mixed purſuant to the proportion pre - 
© ſcribed by art, produces always in Latin ſuch a 
© cadence as the kind of verſe requires. Now, if 
we compare our heroic meaſure with theirs in this 
reſpect, it will evidently appear that it is much 


more difficult to perceive the cadence, or rhythmus, 


of the Engliſh, than of the Latin verſe. For if 
what I have before advanced be true, which can 
certainly be proved, that the Engliſh heroic mea- 
ſure will admit of ſeven movements, inſtead of 
their two; of all the various kinds of feet which 
were uſed in all their different forts of meaſure, 


it will neceſſarily follow, that it will require rather 


a more accurate knowlege of profody, and more 
application and practice, to read or repeat Engliſh 
verſes with propriety and grace, than the Latin. 
This will be ſufficiently illuſtrated by conſidering 
how ealy it is to beat time to any ſimple uniform. 
movement that is generally known, ſuch as that 
of a minuet, in compariſon of the more compli. 
cated and varied concertos. And, to carry on 
the alluſion, it will require no great {ki or pains. 
to learn to play or ſing tunes whoſe equal and ſimi- 
lar parts form an eaſy modulation, but to play or 
rg at fight thoſe whoſe harmony is the reſult of 
: diverſity and oy in * N will de- 
mand 


vol. i. ch. 8 
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mand a complete knowlege of the art, as well as 


much practice. When therefore we reflect, that 
notwithſtanding the great eaſe and certainty with 


| Which the art of reading and repeating their poems 


might be acquired, the Romans took uncommon 
pains to arrive at the utmoſt accuracy in that re- 


ſpe ; that to the knowlege of the rules conſtant 


practice was added; that they had perſons regularly 
trained to be able to perform it with exactneſs and 


grace, as much as our ſingers now are in muſic; 


and that the reciting fine paſſages out of Virgil, 
and their other excellent poets, was a chief part 
of their entertainment, in the ſame manner as the 
ſinging ſele& airs of Handel, or playing favourite 
ſolos of Geminiani, are with us; we need no 
longer wonder that {kill and good taſte in point of 
numbers ſo generally prevailed amongſt them. 
And for reaſons quite contrary we can not be at 
a loſs to know the cauſe of the total ignorance, and 
univerſal. bad taſte, in that reſpet, amongſt us. 


We neither know any thing of proſody, nor have 
any rules as yet ſettled in regard to it. The quan- 


tity of our ſyllables is ſtill vague and undeter- 
mined. There are no perſons trained to the art 
of reading well, nor have we ever an opportunity 
of hearing any of our poems ſkilfully and grace- 
fully recited. All this will appear the more ex- 
traordinary, when it is conſidered how much more 
neceſſary ſuch attention and pains are to us, than 
they were to them. For, as it has been before 
: e, a ae of [_ alone, which 


— 
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muſt have been habitually acquired in a country 
where the ſpeech was fo regulated, and exactly 


| ſpoken, and indeed, as Cicero, has informed us, 


was poſſeſſed hy the meaneſt of the people, was 


ſufficient to make. them perceive the cadence of 


their ſeveral meaſures, and to repent them with 


propriety, tho? not with grace. But there are - 
more ingredients go to the compoſition of Engliſh 


numbers, which as often depend upon the ſenſe 
and meaning of the words, as upon the ſound and 
quantity of their ſyllables. Accent and emphaſis 


are not here always confined to their diſtinct pro- 
vinces, inaſmuch as accent often determines the 


ſenſe, and emphaſis the ſound of words, Quan- 


ty with us is not always aſcertained by the mere 
value of ſyllables conſidered as ſimple ſounds, ſince 
it is in the power of emphaſis to altar their qua- 
| lity, and to change. a ſyllable, ſhort in its own 
nature, into a long one. 80 that no one can pre- 
tend to read harmoniouſly, who can not alſo read 
| ſenſibly. This was otherwiſe amongſt the Romans; 
for the quantity of ſyllables being immutably 
fixed, a certain proportion of the long and ſhort, 
ranged according to ſtated rules, were a neceſſary : 
cauſe of numbets in their verſes, whether they 


were read ſenſibly or not. It is true, that this 


| hath greatly increaſed the difficulty of reading our 

poetical compoſitions with harmony and propriety, 
nor can it indeed, on that account, be well done, 
without firſt ſtudying them; yet the extraordinary 
labour would be well rewarded, by. the additional 

expreſſion 
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expreſſion, energy, and variety, which this very 
3 has given to our number s. 
| When therefore it is conſidered; that in order 
to perceive the harmony, as well as force, of En- 
gliſh numbers, a perſon muſt not only know how 
to give the proper accent to each word, and the 
exact degree of length and ſhortneſs to each ſylla- 
ble, but he muſt likewiſe be always able to lay the 
_ emphaſis right, and in its due proportion, as any 
variation in that will make a change alſo in the 
metre ; it muſt be evident that this ſkill can be 
obtained only by a complete knowlege of the art 


of reading and ſpeaking with propriety : and this 


art, which perhaps is more difficult than any other, 
can only te acquired, as the reſt are, by ſtudy 


= precept, and example. Since therefore the people 


of this country have never applied themſelves to 
the Rudy of this art, nor have ever been futniſhed 


with precepts or. examples, it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, that a general ignorance in that reſpet 
has always prevailed here. The conſequence of 
- which general ignorance was, that the poets were 
of courſe obliged to bring down their verſes to the 
capacity of their readers, and to write only in ſuch 
' meaſures as might be moſt obvious, and in fuch 
numbers as might be moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
an uncultivated car. Hence it came to paſs that 
rhime, which could be univerſally perceived by 
all readers, became univerſally uſed by the 
| poets; and our heroic meaſure, which was capable 
of an almoſt endleſs variety, was in general re- 
duced to one uniform Iambie movement, which 
| „ of 
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of all others is the moſt eaſily perceived, as it re- 
quires only a reſt of the voice on every ſecond 
ſyllable. To ſhew this neceſſity brought upon our 
poets in its true light, it will be proper to take 
notice that their works were never publickly re- 
cited, as thoſe of the Romans were, amongſt whom 
fcilful readers trained to the purpoſe could fer 
off the variety of their numbers, by ſuitably ya- 
_ ried tones; but were only to be privately read 

by each individual, utterly unſtudied, and unſkill- 
cd in that art. It was impoſlible that ſuch readers 


could perceive the harmony of numbers reſultin 


from the various combinations of different feet, 


tho? they might eaſily enough become maſters of 


a ſimple modulation made by a ſucceſſive repeti. 
on of one regular movement. As the Iambie 


foot is by far the moſt pleaſing of thoſe out of 


| which a verſe can be formed without the admiſſion 
of any other, and as it is the only one which in the 

| Engliſh heroic could anſwer that end, it of courſe 

came to be moſt generally uſed. By this general 

uſe the hearer became ſo habituated to the ſound, 

that it was made the common ſtandard of meaſure- 


ment, and the admiſſion of any other feet into 


the verſe would ſound like diſcord to ears formed 


* do that particular cadence. Thus the ignorance 
of readers gave bounds to the ſkill of the poet, as 


| the ſkill of the poet could not be perceived by, and 


| conſequently could have no influence over, the ig- _ 


norance of readers, All that was left to the wri- 


ters in this caſe was to take advantage of this ge- 


neral want of knowlege, and turn it to their own 
| | A 0ccount, 


e , © Þ 
account by making it the means of leſſening their 
own labour, and of giving pleaſure with as little 
expence of time and pains as poſſible. And theſe 
ends were effectually anſwered by conforming 
to the prevailing bad taſte. For, as it was before 
_ obſerved, there can be no doubt but that it is in- 


© finitely leſs difficult to rhime completely, than to- 


compoſe numerous and harmonious verſes. TO 
which it may be added, that it will require much leſs 
labour to proceed in one regular uniform move- 
ment, which is rendered eaſy by a little practice, 
than to be perpetually employed in finding out 
and chuſing ſuch combinations of various feet 
as will produce the fineſt harmony, and give 
| the greateſt force of GH to each e 

- thought; 
Here it may be ſaid, that the poets w conform; | 
ing to theſe 1ules mult be defeated in their end of 
giving pleaſure, as ſuch a vicious uniformity of 


| cadence, and ſuch a perpetual jingle at the end of 


each diſtich, muſt in any long work occaſion ſa- 


tiety and diſguſt to the ear. But againſt this the 
writers had a two-fold barrier. For, in the firſt place, 


theic compoſitions being read only in the clo- 


et are hardly ever pronounced aloud, and the eye 
cannot be at all effected by looking over a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of the ſame fort of movenients, 
tho? the ear would be hurt by hearing them ſound- 
ed. And one thing has contributed to occaſion. We. 
5 general decluſion in this reſpect, which is, that 
: moſt n. tele a few ag pallages out of a 
| Krone 8 
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favourite author, which they got by heart, and re- 
peat aloud; and theſe being compoſed of feet 
which form a very agreeable cadence, as well 4s 
ſuch a one as is pronounced with eaſe, will for ſo 
much give great delight and ſatis faction. And the 
reader is apt to form a judgment of the whole 
poem by theſe ſpecimens. Whereas were the 


Whole to be recited, he would ſoon be convinced 


how much he had erred. He would then feel, that 

nothing can be ſo diſagreeable to the ear as a con- 
ſtant uniformity of eadence; and the more ſmooth 
and flowing the numbers are, the more likely are 
they to occaſion diſguſt by any long ſucceſſive re - 

petition. Sweetneſs of ſound being in this reſpect 


ic the ear, what that of taſte is to the palate s. If 


the admirers even of Pope want to be convinced 
of this truth by experience, far more prevailing 
than arguments, let them only allot two or three 
hours of a morning to be reading aloud ſuch of 
his pieces as are in the higheſt reputation for num - 


bers, and their taſte muſt be much corrupted in- 


| deed, if they do not find great wearineſs and 


_ ſatiety, before half the time be paſſed. Thus the 


defects in their meaſure became. ſecure of diſcove- 
ry, by being generally ſubmitted to a ſenſe which 


I. Could not judge of it; and rhime was eſtabliſhed | 


®* This point cannot be more clearly proved than by : 


conſidering, that even in muſic, a continued and unva- 


_ _ ried ſtrain of modulation will occaſion ſatiety, and prow 


irkſome to the ear, and that is only by a judicious mixtuſe 
of diſcords with concords that an agreeable harmony can 
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D by the ſtrong power of cuſtom, which has made 
it be conſidered as an eſſential and ſhining orna- 
ment of our poetry. So that whilſt there are 


more readers who can perceive the cadence of a 
ſimple modulation, and the jingle of ſimilar ſounds, 
that can diſtinguiſh the harmony reſulting from the 


varied combinations of different movements, ſuch N 
as have built their poems on the former rules will 
never want a ſuſficient number of admirers. 


But in order to make a more ſecure barrier to 


their ill-founded ecRabliſhment, leſt people ſhould. 
open their eyes, and fee their error, the poets. 
| have contrived to miflead their judgment, by lay- 
ing down a falſe rule, which muſt for ever keep 
them at a diſtance from all knowlege of numbers: 
that is, that an Engliſh heroic ,verſe is compoſed 
of ten ſemipeds, or ſyllables. A rule fo contrary. 
do common ſenſe, to experience, and which has 
deen productive of ſuch miſchief to our language 
by multiplying unneceſſary abbreviations, that it 
is wonderful how it ever obtained. To talk of 
meaſure made up of ſemipeds, is like talking of 
tunes compoſed out of half tones. If the rule be 
juſt that ten ſyllables will make a verſe, ten ſhort 
ones will anſwer the end as well as ten long. Now _ 
as a long ſyllable takes double the time of pro-; 
nouncing that a ſhort one does, it will follow, _ 
that one line may be of double the length to the 
| Ear that another is; and what a ſtrange inequality 
as well as irregularity, when we come to conlider 
in what various proportions this may be uſed, muſt. 


not 
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not this introduce into our meaſure? Indeed this 


rule is founded upon a principle, neither more 


nor leſs abſurd, than making the eye ſole arbiter 
of ſound: that is, becauſe ſyllables of written 
words may appear to the eye to be of equal length, 


the ear muſt receive the law from that, and be 


compelled to admit them to be ſo, contrary to its 
immediate conviction, when they are ſounded. 
But as the works of our poets were chiefly to be 
ſubmitted to the eye, they were in the right to 


| Increaſe the authority and power of that as much 
as poſlible ; and by this means they were able at 


| hiſt to eſtabliſh a certain rule td all readers how- 
ever erroneous it might be; for the eye can not 
be miſtaken in the number of ſyllables, tho? an ill- 
informed ear might be in their length or ſhortneſs. 
y eſtabliſhing this judicial power in the eye, they 


_ allo gained a vaſt acquiſition to the number of 


_ rhimes, ſince all compounded of ſimilar letters 
paſſed muſter before ſo incompetent a judge, which 
the ſkilful ear would have rejected on account of 
the diſlimilitude of found, Yet with whatever in- 
duſtry this rule was propagated amongſt the read- 
ers, the writers were too wiſe to follow it in their 
_ compoſitions. They knew it was incapable of 
producing either harmony, cadence, or meaſure. 
The only uſe therefore of this falſe light was to 


guide people wrong, that they might not pry too 


curiouſly into their numbers, which would i not bear 
_ a cloſe inſpection. 85 


The abbẽ du Bos bas treated of a matter - with : 
great e, in a e which he has 
8 | : drawn 
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drawn between the French and Latin poetry. 


| hall ſele& a few paſſages from him, which = 7 5 


ſerve to illuſtrate the ſubject, and at the fame time, 

by affording us a comparative view of the French 
meaſure with ours, will ſhew what a vaſt ſuperi- 
ority we are capable of having over them in that 
reſpect. After having made it clear, that the ob- 

ſervation of the rules of Latin poetry was a ne- 
ceſſary cauſe of numbers and meaſure, he adds, 
© Now it is faying a vaſt deal in praiſe of the rules 
© of Latin poetry, to maintain that they execute 
one half and more of the work; and that the 
> poet's ear is charged only with one point, that 
is, with minding to render the verſes melodious 
by a happy mixture of the ſound of the ſyllables 
| © whereof they are compoſed. I ſhall endeavour _ 
© now to prove, that the obſerving of the rules of 
French poetry is productive of neither of thoſe 
c 
6 
6 


formable to thoſe rules may be deſtitute of 
numbers and harmony in the pronunciation. 


The rules of French poetry determine only 555 


the verſes are to conſiſt. They decide nothing 


ſyllables. But as the ſyllables in French words = 
are ſometimes long and ſometimes ſhort in the 


pronunciation, there are ſeveral inconveniencies 
_* ariſing from the filence of our rules with re- 
MY 9 to their combination. ln the firſt r 5 


n 
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effects ; that is, that French verſes exactly con- 5 5 


the arithmetical number of ſyllables, whereof 


with regard to the quantity that is in poetry, EC 
with reſpect to the length and brevity of thoſe 
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it happens, that ſeveral French verſes, which 


of ſhorter or longer ſyllables. 


bers in the pronunciation of the verſes. 
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The rhythmus, or cadence of a verſe, conſiſts 
in the alternative of long and ſhort ſyllables va- 


ried according to a particular propartion. 


of the verſe in the pronunciation. 


Py SN 2 


pitant. 


C Secondly, it falls out frequently, that when 

© we have a mind to examine two Alexandrine 

French verſes connected together by the ſame 

P rhime, with regard to the time in pronouncing 
© each verſe, we find an enormous difference be- 
© tween the length of theſe verſes, tho? they are 
4 Let ten 
© ſyllables out of twelve, which compoſe a maſcu- 

© line verſe, be long; and let ten ſyllables of the 
o 
c 
c 
c 
5 
. 
6 


both compoſed according to the rules. 


have nothing to be reproached with in point of 
rules, contain nevertheleſs too long a ſucceſſion - 

Now the too 
great length of this ſucceſſion obſtructs the num- 


'Too 


great a number of long ſyllables ranged ſucceſ- 
ſively one after another retards the progreſſion 
Too great a 
number of ſhort ſyllables ſucceeding one an- 
other immediately rexdery | it 92 preci- 


following verſe be ſhort ; theſe verſes, which 
will appear equal on paper, will be of a ſurpriſe- 
ing inequality in the pronunciation. Where: 
fore theſe verſes, notwithſtanding their being 
allied to one another, and. anſwering by one 
5 common rhime, will lofe nevertheleſs all the 
1 cadence which _ —_ from the equality 


= 
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bol their meaſure. Now tis not the eye, but the 
© ear, which judges of the cadence of verſes. 
© This inconvenience does not, as I have alrea- 
dy obſerved, attend ſuch as write Latin verſes, 
© by reaſon that the rules prevent it. The arith- 
© metical number of Syllables, which conſtitutes 
each kind of Latin verſe, is determined with re- 
gard to the length or brevity of theſe ſyllables, 
Theſe rules, which were made from obſerving 
the ſuitable proportion in each kind of verſe be- 
tween the arithmetical number and the quantity 
of ſyllables, decide in the firſt place, that in the 


— 
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lables of a certain quantity. Secondly, when 
© theſe rules leave the poet at liberty to employ 
c long or ſhort ſyllables in a particular part of the 
= 0 verſe, they direct him, in caſe he chuſes to uſe 
I long ſyllables, to employ then a leſſer number 
Z of ſyllables. If the poet determines in favour 
Lof ſhort ſyllables, he is ordered by the rules to 

_ © uſe a great number. Now as the pronouncing 
© of a long ſyllable continues double the fpace of 
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a ameters are conſequently of the ſame length in 
i the pronunciation, tho* ſome contain a greater 
© number of ſyllables than others. The quantity 
vdo ſyllables is always compenſated by their arith- 
| — metical number. = 


* 
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4 © in the pronunciation, notwithſtanding the va- 
. riety of their progreſſion; whereas our Alexan- 


XIE. drine n are 3 noun, tho” they 
TS. have 5 


* particular feet of a verſe we ought to put ſyl- 


time that a ſhort one does, all the Latin hex- 


Hence the Latin 3 are . equal 5 


ve heat the noiſe of his motion. 
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have almoſt conſtantly an- — of pro- 
© greſhon. Hence ſome critics have been of opi- 
nion, that it was almoſt impoſſible to write a 
French epic poem of ten thouſand verſes with 
any ſucceſs. True it is, that this uniformity of 
the rhythmus has not obſtructed the ſucceſs of 
our dramatic poems in France and foreign 
countries; but thoſe poems which do not ex- 
ceed two thouſand verſes have ſufficient excel- 
lencies to ſuſtain them, notwithſtanding the ſa- 
tiety of the likeneſs of their numbers. Beſides 
it is leſs obſerved on the ſtage, where theſe ſorts 
of pieces appear with greateſt luſtre, by reaſon _ 
that the actors, before they fetch their breath, 
run one verſe into another, or elſe fetch it be- 

« fore they have finiſhed the verſe, to prevent our 
being ſo ſenſible of the vitious wen, of its 
e N 
„What has 1 "Va ſaid 8 reſpe& to ns 8 
ameters may be equally applied to any other 
kind of verſe. Thoſe which run precipitately 
by reaſon of their being compoſed of ſhort ſyl- 
lables, laſt therefore as long as ſuch as go a very | 

low pace, becauſe of their being compoſed of 
long ſyllables. For example, Virgil uſes ſhort = 
ſyllables as much as the rules of metre permit- - 
t ed him in that verſe, in which he draws ſo com. 
| © plete a picture of > courfers in full gallop, that 
| © the very found of the verſe makes us — 5 


Quadrupedante herren be. quatid gala 4 
ED. —— | | oy The 
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BE continue longer in the pronunciation than the 


This verſe contains ſeventeen ſyllable, but it does 


following verſe of thirteen, in which Virgil *xJ 


* ſcribes the Cyclops at work, and lifting up their 7 


© arms to ſtrike the hammers on the anvil, an 


effect which is well ns in the e 


of the verſe, 
Olli inter ſe multa vi Jrackia tollunt. 


Thus the cadence of verſe is not at all inter- 
rupted by uſing a great number of ſhort or long 


« ſyllables, in order to give a beter deſcription of 


che objeQt” “ 


From what is his faid i it is + event; 4. the 
5 rules of French poetry neither produced equality 


of meaſure, nor variety of numbers, which are 


the only ſources of harmony in verſe. The wri- 


ters therefore endeavoured to conceal the want 


of equality in meaſure by an uniformity of 
_ eadence, and to compenſate for the want of 


> variety of numbers by rhime. How poor a ſuc- 8 
cedaneum theſe were, muſt be known to every 


reader of taſte. The ingenuous critics of France, 


far from boaſting of their poverty, have acknow- 


leged its defects, and lamented the poverty of 


their language, which would admit of no other 
ornaments than what were prejudicial to it in its 
moſt eſſential points. This is ſtrongly ſet forth | 
by Du Bos, where he conſiders the difficulties 


brought upon a French poet by being under the 


double reſtraint, of following the natural order of 


words, and of rhiming. As to the firſt, he ob- 
_ 6 That a Latin writer may wy. avoid 
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any diſagreeable colliſion of ſounds by the help 


of tranſpoſition; whereas it is very rare that one 
can get rid of this difficulty in French by means 


of ſuch an expedient. There is very ſeldom any 


other reſource left but that of altering the word 


which interrupts the harmony of the phraſe, or 


elſe to make the latter fall a victim to the for- 
mer. Nothing is more dithcult than to preſerve 
the reſpective rights of ſenſe and harmony, when 
we write in French; fo great is the claſhing of 
their ſeveral lntereſſs.” 


In another place where he conſiders the effect 


of this reſtraint, added to that of rhime, he ſays, 


That rhime Alone becomes, thro” the ſubjection 
of the French phraſe to the natural order of 
words, as checking a reſtraint for an ingenious 


poet, as all the rules of Latin poetry. In ef- 


fect, we ſeldom obſerve, even in the moſt in- 
different Latin poets, thoſe idle epithets that are 


employed as mere expletives to fill up the verſe ; 
but what numbers of them do not we meet 
with, even in our beſt poems, introduced by the 


ſole neceſſity of rhiming ? Without enlarging 


any farther on this article of the difficulty of 
rhiming, the reader will give me leave to refer 
him to Boileau's epiſtle to Lewis the fourteenth 
on the paſſage of the Rhine; as alſo to the 


epiſtle written by the ſame poet to Moliere. 
There he will ſee better than J can tell him, that 


if rhime be a ſlave whoſe duty it is to obey, yet 


it coſts a great deal to reduce this ſlave to a pro- 
per ow of ſubjection? T8 | 


2 — — 4 K . 
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Boox II. 
8 Rollin has treated of this matter only ſuperfi- 
cially, and has not, like Du Bos, dived to the 


BRITISH 


Nor has he conſidered it with the ſame 


candour and impartiality, but has ſhewn evident 
marks of prepoſſeſſion in favour of the French 


tongue. 


He ſays, * © The different taites of 


different nations in point of verſification has 


_ © ſomething in it very ſurpriſing. What in one 


o 


c 


0 


inſtance, 


. 


language is extremely agrecable, in another is 


inſipid, and the mark of a bad taſte ; rhimes for 

which have ſo good an effect in 
modern poetry, and ſtrike ſo agreeably upon 
the ear in French, Italian, Spaniſh, and High- 
Dutch, are ſhocking in Greek and Latin; and 


in like manner the meaſure of the Greek and 


Latin verſes, which depend upon the quantitiy 


9 - gigs : would have no oy in our m—_—— 

| poetry. | 
There is one thing in this diverſi 1 of taſte, 
which very much puzzles me, and that is, why 
rhimes, which pleaſe ſo much in one language, 
ſhould be ſo ſhocking in another. Can this dif- 


ference ariſe from habit and cuſtom, or is it de- 


rived from the nature of languages? 


© The French poetry (and the ſame. may be 1 
ſaid of all the modern languages) abſolutely wants 
the delicate and harmonious variety of feet, 


which gives numbers, ſmoothneſs, and grace, 


to the Greek and Latin verſification, and is forced 


to o be content with the enn Joining together 


* f 


* Belles let. vol. i. b. ii. ch. 2. 


— 
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1 certain number of ſyllables of equal mea- 
ſure in the compoſition of its verſes. To ar- 

rive therefore at its proper end, which is pleaſing 

* the ear, it is under a neceſſity of ſeeking out for 

© other graces and charms, and ſupplying what is 

© wanting, by the exactneſs, cadence, and plenty *» 

of chimes, which make up the principal my 

5 of the French verſification.” ; 

| Yet tho”. he has allowed ſo much in this mes, 8 

> another, where he has more particularly enu» 
merated the great advantages which the Greek 
and Roman languages have over the French in 

bother reſpects, he concludes: with this extraor- 
dinary queſtion, And yet notwithſtanding al! 

© theſe ſeeming impediments, can it be perceived 


f from the writings of good authors, that our 


language is in any wiſe defective, either as to 
© copiouſneſs, variety, harmony, or any other 
grace?“ A queſtion which carries with it ſuch 
an apparent ſtamp of prejudice, that it is aſtoniſn- 
ing how it could have dropped from the pen of a 
_ writer, in general remarkable for accuracy and 
penetration. The abſurdity of ſuch a method of 


ſettling the point can not be ſhewn in a clearer 
light, than by ſuppoſing the ſame queſtion put to 


a Dutchman, Swede, Norwegian, Ruſſian, or the 


native of any country where the language is in the 


| moſt uncultivated ſtate ; and it will undoubtedly 
be decided by each of them'in favour of their own, 
from a natural affection to their mother tongue. 
Nor is this prejudice peculiar to barbarians only, 
or © the 8 of ignorance, for we find een 
M 2 mmongſt 


nw 
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amongſt the poliſhed Greeks, that tho? the Attick 
idiom was allowed to be the pureſt of all others, 


force of early impreſſions and habit. 


they have employed, the Engliſh alone, from the 
very genius and conſtitution of the language, need 


mn: its qualities not only to all the modern, but 


tural foam on the horſe, than the utmoſt (kill of 
the pencil could have drawn, ſo the variety of 
tongues, out of which ours has been compoſed, 
has caſually formed one more perfect in its na- 
ture than the utmoſt labour or art of men could 


purpoſes of ſpeech, whether of uſe or ornament, 


bers ſhew that ours is capable of both. The 


Hoes II. 


yet the other ſtates of Greece tenaciouſly adhered 
ro their reſpective dialects, from the inſuperable 


But whatever neceſſity the French and other : 
modern tongues may be under to. make uſe of 
rhime, and the imperfe& rule of meaſure which 


not ſubmit to thoſe reſtraints. On the contrary, 
from whatever lucky concurrence of circumſtances 
it hath happened, it may be proved to be ſuperior 


upon the whole to the admired languages of anti- 
quity. Whether it be, that as in the well-known 
ſtory of the painter's ſpunge, the accidental blend. 

ing of the diſſerent colours produced a more na- 


than any that has hitherto exiſted upon earth. The 
very reaſons aſſigned by the French writers wby 
their language was incapable of meaſure or num- 


OE 5 


" 


have contrived ; or from whatever other cauſe it 
may proceed, the fact is certainly ſo, that we are 
_ poſſeſſed of one more capable of anſwering all the 


chief of which are given by Rollin, when in . 
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; ing of the Romans he ſays, © They had a thou- 
_ © ſand delicacies in their delivery, which we are 
* ſtrangers to. They diſtinguiſhed the accent 
* from quantity, and knew vety well how to raiſe 
| a Tyllable, without making it long, which we. are 
* | » © not accuſtomed to obſerve. "They had even ſeve- 
= ral forts of long and ſhort vowels, and expreſſed 
the difference.” Whoever can read Englith with 
_ propriety will ſee, that this is the very caſe of our 
language, tho? thele beautics are loſt to a vitiated 
ear. This diſtinction between accent and quanti- 
ty, which Capella calls the very ſoul of ſounds 
and the foundation of harmony, animam vocum & 
 mufices ſeminarium, may be conſtantly perceived in 
a juſt and correct pronunciation. We too can 
| raiſe a ſyllable without adding to its length. And 
| _ as to the long and ſhort vowels, we have as co- 3 
| pious a uſe of them as ever the Romans had, and 4 
much more fo, as well as more eaſily to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed now, as Latin is pronounced. Every 
vowel with us is ſometimes long, and ſometimes 
ſhort, and their different quantities are marked by 
different pronunciations, which is not the caſe of 
_ the Latin at prefent, as we can not know the 
different ſounds given to them by the antients, ac- 
I . cording to their quantity, in their ſpeech. We 
} Have the uſe of the ceſura too in as great a latitude 
as they, ſince it mãy be at the end of any ſyllable 
of an Engliſh verſe, the -laſt of courſe excepted, : 
| Whereas the ceſura of the French is ever in the 2 
middle of the verſe, which cauſes a perpetual ſame. _ 4 
neſs of cadence. So that we are not only polleſſed | f 
e 2203" of 


* 


=. 
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of all the ſame ſources of harmony with the an- 


_ tients, but we have one ſuperadded, which is the 


cauſe of a greater variety, aud 'more forcible ex- 


preſſion in numbers than all the reſt, that is, the 
unlimited power given to the Emphaſis over quan- 
tity, and cadence, by means whereof a neceſſary 
union between ſound and ſenſe, numbers and mean- 
ing in verſification, unknown to the antients, has 
been brought about. From all theſe, together 
with the very ſtructure of our language, a particu- 
lar ſort of meaſure has reſulted, capable of ſuch 
a variety of movements, that it can alone ſupply _ 
the place of moſt of the different ſorts uſed by the 
antients in their different ſtyles of poetry. The 


Engliſh blank verſe is equally well ſuited to the 


hercic, tragic, comic, paſtoral, elegiac, and di- 
dactic ſtyles of poetry. Nor is this aſſertion found- 
ed on theory only and ſpeculation, but warranted 
by practice, and confirmed by proofs. The Pa- 
radiſe loſt ſufficiently ſhews its fitneſs for heroic 


poetry. In the works of Shakeſpear we may eaſily 


diſcoyer, that it is the moſt proper metre for tra. 
gedy ever yet made uſe of: if the rule be well 
founded (as it undoubtedly is) that the beſt mea- 
ſure for tragic compolitions is that wherein leaſt 


art appears, and which approaches neareſt to diſ- 


courſe. The ſame alſo may be ſeen in ſome of 


his comedies, of che more grave and * elevated | Ls a. 


kind, as the Tempeſt, Meaſure for Meaſure, & c. 
8 In ſome of our * paſtorals, min = 
; „ 


* I:terdum tamen & toll commdia vocem, | Ho FR f 
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it is robbed of its ſimplicity by rhimes, we may 
ſee how admirably well it would ſuit the nature 
of that ſort of poetry, were it in the hands of a 


real genius, who was above wearing ſo improper _ 
an ornament. Milton's Lycidas affords an ec am- 


ple of its elegiac powers ; and the Cyder of Phi- 
lip's of its didaQtic. It may be ſaid that the heroic 
meaſure of the antients was alſo uſed in their paſ- 
toral and didactic poetry, as in the eclogues and 
georgics of Virgil. But in regard to the former, 
every reader of taſte mult ſee how ill ſuited it was 
to the ſubject, and how little the Majeſty of the 


| lines agreed with the meanneſs of the characters. 


The numbers ſeem rather to be the compoſition. 
of ſome poet in an Arcadian court, than the na- 


tural and uncultivated ſtrains of ſimple ruſties. And 
in regard to the latter, whoever will compare the 


didactic part of the georgics only, omitting the 
_ captivating epiſodes, with the poem on cyder by 
Philips, will ſoon be convinced of the advantage : 
which the Engliſh poet had over the Roman in 
point of the aptitude of his meaſure to his mat- 


ter. Horace has uſed it too in his ſatyrs and 
epiſtles; but in order to make his verſes, as he 
| himſelf expreſſes it, ſermoni propiora, he in fact 
only uſed the feet of heroic meaſure, but had lit- 


tle regard to the numbers or cadence, on which 
account they often offend the car. Whereas no- 
thing is leſs difficult than to preſerve a proper de- 
gree of eaſe and familiarity in writings of that 
ſort, by means of Engliſh blank verſe, without 
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ever offending againſt the rules of harmony. Add 
to all theſe its uſe in a new vein of poetry, and 
perhaps not one of the moſt unpleaſant kind, 
whereof no traces remain in the writings of anti- 
quity, the grave burleſque, as in the Splendid ſhil- 
ling of Philips. This great variety of poetic ſtyles, 


which is capable of ſupplying, is a ſufficient con- 


firmation of what I have advanced before in re- 


gard to our blank verſe, that it may be compoſed 
out of almoſt all the various feet uſed in all the 
various kinds of Latin poetry, ſince nothing elſe 
could make it equally adapted to ſo many differ- 
ent ſpecies of it, in which the Romans were obliged 


to make uſe of different meaſures, or to uſe the 


heroic very improperly in ſome of them. If there- 
fore the proportion of movements, or feet, which 
our heroic meaſure admits, be to theirs as ſeven to 


two, it neceſſarily follows that we have an infinite 


advantage over them in point of variety and ex- 
pieſſion, and conſequently, that ours in all works 


of length muſt be much more pleaſing. It is there- 


fore better adapted to the two nobleſt of all hu- 
man compoſitions, the epic poem and tragedy. 


If it be ſaid, that ſuppoſing we have this ad- 


vantage over them in point of variety of num 


bers, yet their language mult ever have a ſuperi- 5 
ority over ours with regard to found, from the 


kappy conſtruction of their words: that this muſt 
evidently appear by comparing both with the inn 
fallibe rule laid down by Quinctilian, Ut labs 

8 litteris melius ſonantibus clariores ſunt, ita ver- 
la e Hllabis magis vocalis; & qua ow. quegque 


ſkiritus | 


* 
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ſpiritus habet, eo aufitu pulchrior : and that there- 
fore in all lefſer compoſitions, ſuch as odes, and 
lyric poetry, they have a peculiar grace and ſweet- 
neſs which we can never arrive at, nor even at- 
| tempt any thing in that way without the aid of 


rhime : my anſwer is, that if their language be 
compared in this reſpect with ours as it now ſtands, 
ve muſt undoubtedly yield the preference to them. 
But this defect in ours does not ariſe from the 8e- 
nius and conſtitution of our language, but from 
the abuſes and corruptions crept into it thro? the 
want of care and cultivation. Nor was the per- 
fection of the Roman in this reſpe& owing to 
chance, or the original formation of their words, 
but to the great pains taken to poliſh and adorn it. 
Me have it from undoubted authority, that previous 
to the ſtudy of etoquence, their language was in a 
very bad ſtate as to found, and their words ill ſuited 
- to poetical compoſitions, Were the fifth part of 
the labour beſtowed upon ours which was upon 
theirs, we might perhaps rival them even in this 
reſpect, Nay, had our lartguage not been induſtri- 
_ ouſly ſpoiled and mangled, had not ſuch numbers 
of our vowels been ſwallowed up by the monſter 
rhime, it might without much application or pains 
not have been inferior to the Latin in that point. 
For though we might be ſtill obliged to confeſs 
that their words are compoſed of ſyllables more vo- 
cal, yet ours would have more ſpirit ; theirs might 
bave more of ſxectueſs, but ours of energy 3 


* Lid. A 5 
„„ theirs 


ee e. 
theirs might be better conſtituted to form me- 
lodious, but ours to produce harmonious com 
binations. Were the pleaſing flow of the ſylla- 
bles to the ear alone ſufficient to the perfection of 
ſound in a language, the Greek and Roman both 
muſt yield to the modern Italian. But too great 
attention to ſweetneſs will rob poetie numbers of 
their greateſt beauties, which are, variety, and 
expreſſion. Were our language to be ſtudied 
and improved to the pitch of perfection whereof 
_ It is capable, it would perhaps appear, that the 
quvalities of ſound to fit it to all ſorts of poctical _ 
_ compoſitions are blended in more lucky propor- 
tions than in any other; and that we have on 
that account as great an advantage over the an- 
tients in point of numbers, as the invention and 
improvement of our muſical - inſtruments have 
given us with reſpect to harmony. But in both 
caſes we have failed of the end, by an abuſe or 
neglect of the means which alone could give us a . 
ſuperiority. The * author of a late ingenious 
treatiſe on muſical expreſſion has laid open the 
ſources of the bad taſte which at preſent prevails 
with reſpect to that art. As the fate of its ſiſter 
poetry ſeems to be exactly ſimilar, and from ſimi- 


- Jar cauſes, I ſhall make uſe of what he has ſaid ; 


with regard to the one, to elucidate what I have 
advanced with relation to the other. He obſerves, 

That properly ſpeaking, there are but three 
- * circumſtances on which the worth of any mu- 


| ® Ariſon'seſlay, &c. _ 
8 5 * lical 
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© fical compoſition can depend. Theſe are me- 
lody, harmony, and expreſſion. When theſe 
three are united in their full excellence, the 
compoſition is then perfect: if any of theſe are _ 
wanting or imperfect, the compoſition is pro- 
portionably defective. The chief endeavour there- 
fore of the ſkilful compoſer muſt be, to unite all 
theſe various ſources of beauty in every piece 3 
and never ſo far regard or idolize any one of 
them, as to deſpiſe and omit the other two.” 
Every reader of diſcernment will ſee at once that 
this is exactly analogous to the numbers of poetry. 
He proceeds to ſhew the Py errors and defects | 
in theſe reſpects. ” 
The firſt error we mall note is, where the 
c bee and conſequently the expreſſion, is 
neglected for the ſake of air, or rather an ex- 
travagant modulation. The preſent faſhionable - 
extreme of running all our muſic into one ſingle. 
part, to the utter neglect of all true harmony, | 
is a defect much more eſſential than the neglet _ 
of modulation only, inaſmuch as many | is the 
very baſis of all muſical compoſition.” 
Is not this exactly ſi milar to the practice of our 
poets in making rhime the chief object of their 
attention, and uſing as much as poſſible one uni- 
form movement in their verſes, to the great pre- 


C 


| Judice of harmony and expreſſion ? in accounting 


for the ſpreading of this falſe taſte, he e! the 
following as the chief cauſe, : 
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It may perk aps be affirmed with truth, that _ 


the ſalſe taſte, or rather the total want of taſte 
in thuſe who hear, and who always aſſume to 


( 


audience.“ 


ls not this directly parallel to what has been be 


fore ſaid of poets and their readers?“ 


He has aſſigned A quite contrary cauſe for a 
cortuption of a different kind, when comparing 
the ſtate of modern with antient muſic, he ſays, 
From the ſtructure of their inſtruments, we can 
not form any vaſt idea of their powers: they 
© ſeem to have been inferior to thoſe in uſe at 
* preſent ; but which, indeed, being capable of 
as much execution as expreſſion, are only ren- 
« dered more liable to be abuſed. Thus the too 


0 


great compaſs of our modern inſtruments, tempt- 


© ing as well the compoſer as performer, to ex- 
© ceed the natural bounds of harmony, may be 


And if a falſe taſte could be fo generally propagated 
from this cauſe, in a ſcience founded upon certain prin- 
eiples and eſtabliſhed rules, which are open to the knows 
lege of all inquirers, how much more likely is it to be the 
eaſe in an att, where the fludious can find no principles 
to foand their judgments upon, nor no rules to be their 
guides, except a few that are falſe, which will certainly 
miſload them ? VVV 


themſelves the pri-ilege of judging, hath often 
produced this low ſpecies of muſic, For it muſt 
de owned-that this kind of compoſition is apt, 
above all others, at firſt hearin g to ſirike an unſkilful 
ear; and hence the maſters have often ſacrificed 
their art to the groſs judgment of an indelicate 


— - 
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* one reaſon, why ſome authors have ſo warmly | 


eſpouſed the cauſe of the antient mulic, and run 
© down that of the modern.” 


| Here indeed the compariſon does not hold. 
Our poets, far from running riot on account of 
their abundance, have ſtarved themſelves in the 
midſt of plenty. And thro” their want of ſkill in 
the management of their inſtrument, inſtead of 
their producing the great variety of tones whereof _ 
it is capable, they haye confined themſelves to a 
few ſimple modulations, which make it appear to 
have a leſs compaſs than thoſe of the antients. 
And this was a natural conſequence of not ſtudy- 
ing our language, without which it was impoſlible 
we could know its peculiar graces or force ; or 


w_ 


. perceive what ſort of numbers were beſt ſuited to 


its genius, Nothing was us in this caſe, but 
_ Imitation 3 and as it was . found that the Ro- 

man meaſures could not be adopted into our tongue, 
we followed the track of our neighbours, and 
built our poetry upon their rules. Thus did we 


ſubmit thro? choice to all the imperfections under 


which theirs laboured from neceſſity. We blindly 
- conſidered our language as formed upon the ſame 
Gothic model as the other European tongues, 
and, thro' want of enquiry, did not know that 
ours alone had luckily retained all the qualities 
which gave ſuch charms to antient poetry; be- 
ſides ſome peculiar to ourſelves, which, properly 
uſed, give us a ſuperiority over them. We did 
not know hs amidſt all their variety of mea- 


| ſures, in their different ſpecies of poetry, there is 


not 
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not one to which we either have not, or may not 
have, ſomething analogous in ours, and for the 
moſt part more perfect in its kind. Our blind- 
neſs in this reſpect is at this day the more extra- 
ordinary, becauſe it is no longer a thing in em- 
bryo, to be ſeen only thro? microſcopes, but we 


have proofs of it glaring as day-light, and the 
full - grown perfect productions ſtare us in the face, 
But we have eyes and ſee nat, ears have we and 


we hear nt. How few are there capable of know. 


ing, that Milton does not exceed Homer and 
Virgil in any thing ſo much as in bis numbers? 
And if it can be proved that we excel them in 
tbat reſpect in the more ſublime compoſitions 
of epic and tragic poetry, no one can pretend to 


ſay that we might not vie with them even in the 
lyric, were our language cultivated aud reſtored 
to its purity. We have at leaſt one inſtance to 
ground this opinion upon, which is, that the En- 
E can boaſt of the moſt perfect ode that ever 


was produced in any language, in point of variety, 
: "ar; and expreſſion in its numbers; and 
were it not diſgraced by rhime, it muſt, in the 
opinion of the moſt delicate and unprejudiced : 


judges, 'bear away the palm from all antiquity. 
I mean the ode on St. Cecilia's day, by Mr. Dry 
den. If our language in its corrupt ſtate were 


capable of ſo much, what might we not hope for 


from it were it poliſned and reſined? Should we 


recover a true taſte, and by diſcarding rhime 
make room for our baniſhed vowels, who knows, 


When the ſound of our words was W more 
| melodious, | 


Cn. IX. 
melodious, what pleaſing meaſures a true genius 
might yet diſcover; and what bold Pindaric flights 


he might take when his wings were full grown, and 
bis fetters taken off? Leſt we ſhould too haſtily 


determine with reſpe& to the number and kinds of 


meaſure which the genius of our language will ad- 


mit, by what has been already done, be it remem- 
bered that Horace, the numeraſus Horatius, was 


the firſt who diſcovered to the Romans, in his 
odes, the variety of numbers of which their lan- 


guage was capable, notwithſtanding it had been 
for ſome time in its utmoſt ſtate of perfection be- = 


fore he began to write. 


The general ignorance, which has prevailed in 5 
regard to this point, will not ſeem at all ſurpriſe- 
ing to any one who conſiders, that it is impoſſible 


to know any thing of poetical numbers without 
ſkill in reading. The .verſes of a poet; and the 


compoſitions of a maſter in muſic, are in this 
Let us ſuppoſe a coun- 
try where the ſcience of mulic was at a very low _ 


reſpect exactly on a par. 


ebb, and the inſtruments proportionably poor: 


let us ſuppoſe that men of the moſt excellent ge- 
nius in that art ſhould ariſe in ſuch a country: 
could they poſſibly ſhew their ſkill beyond what 
was in the compaſs of thoſe inſtruments to perform? 
Suppoſe one of uncommon abilities ſnould be able 
to ſet down upon paper compoſitions of the no- 


bleſt and ſublimeſt harmony, muſt they not be 
entirely unknown, if it was impoſſible to have 


them executed? Is it not to be ſuppoſed that all 
muſicians, who. fought either fame or profit 


would, 
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Gold, in ſuch a country confine themiedves to 
ſuch ſtrains and modulations, as were beſt ſuited | 
to their inſtruments, without waſting their time 
in laborious reſearches into an uſeleſs theory, 
which could not be reduced to practice! Could it 
be expected that any genius, ever ſo towering, 
| Thould be fo diſintereſted, as to employ himſelf 
entirely in works, which could neither add to his 


= reputation or advantage whilſt alive, in hopes that 


proper inſtruments might afterwards be invented, 
Which in the hands of ſkilful performers might 
diſplay their beauties and gain him honour with a 
late poſterity ? Nay, let us ſuppoſe that he could 
invent proper inſtruments, or import them toge- 
gether with proper performers from ſome other 
country,; would he not find it difficult to alter an 
eſtabliſhed national taſte, till the art was firſt 
ſtudied, and a true taſte introduced, founded upon 
the knowlege of the rules? It would be a difficult 
matter to perſaade an ignorant Highlander that any 
inſtrument is ſo agreeable to the ear as a bag · pipe; 
or an uncultivated Welſh or Iriſhman; that the 
harp is not ſuperior to the violin, Nor would 
all the rhetoric in the world prevai on them to 
believe, that a piece of Corelli's is at all compa- 
rable to one of their own wild airs. And this 
prevalence of cuſtom and early impreſſions is not 
peculiar to the rude and ignorant only, but is ſeen 
as remarkably in the moſt poliſhed countries. 
Every one knows with what raptures the Pariſian - 
8 Iſtens ® to the e of the French opera, which is 5 


n ; 
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diſagreeable to the laſt degree, and grating to o the 
{ſkilful ear of all foreigners. 


But the pogtical compoſer is in every point un- 
der greater difficulties than the muſical. The works 


of the latter are publickly ſhewn in all their ge- 


nuine beauty and force, by the hands of ſkilful. 


_ performers regularly trained. So that he has a 


chance of having ſome good judges amongſt his 
- auditors, as all perſons inclined to obtain a critical 
knowlege in that ſcience are furniſhed with ex- 
amples, as well as rules, upon which to form their 


_ taſte. But the tone of the poet (if I may be al- 
_ lowed the expreſſion) is only ſang in private, in 
which every reader is to himſelf a performer. 
How ſkilful a one he is likely to be, may be judged 
by conſidering, that in an art infinitely more diffi- 


cult than the muſical one he has neither rules nor 
example to guide him. 80 that if the inſtrument 
de out of tune, or the ear vitiated and bad, the 
performer will not be ſenſible of theſe defects in 
bimſelf, but will attribute the fault to the poet's 


numbers. To ſuch a one, thoſe ſtrains which are 


moſt harmonious, and in which the poet's ſkill 
is moſt diſplayed, will appear moſt diſcordant. 
The more diverſified the cadence, the more varied 
the numbers are, the more diſagre cable and ill- 
formed will the verſes appear from an uniformity 
of pronunciation; an error into which unſkilful 


readers neceſſarily fall. To ſuch the introduction 
of different feet into the ſame meaſure, and their 
judicious combinations, appear only to create diſ- 
order and confulion, ans the want of rhime is 


with 
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with them the want of meaſure, which uſed to be = 
their uneriing guide in making the cloſe. It is 
thus the Chineſe judge of the European pictures 


For being accuſtomed to conſider the different ex- 
cellence of their own, only in regard to the rich- 
neſs of the colouring, they ſee no beauty in ours, 


which they ſay have too many black {pots i in N — 


for ſo they call the ſhades. 
Hence it is manifeſt that our poets, if they « ex- 


pected to be read with pleaſure, were obliged 1 
adapt their ſtrains to the capacity of their readers, 
and to make uſe only of ſuch numbers as could be 
moſt eaſily perceived. And hence aroſe that uni- 
formity of cadence, and general uſe of rhime in 
their works. Thus as their taſk became extremely _ 
_ eaſy, | they were ſaved the trouble of ſtudying 
_ the principles of their art, and ſet up at once for 
_ maſters, without ſerving any apprenticeſhip. They 
entered immediately upon the practice, without 
any knowlege of the theory; and inſtead of 
unerring rules to direct them, they had only two 
very uncertain guides, imitation and their o. n 
car. Of all the poets who have written in our 
language, there ſeem to be but two, who have 
dived into the principles of verſification, and traced _ I 
Engliſh numbers to their ſource. Theſe were 
Dryden, and Milton. What I have ſaid upon 
| this ſubject will be ſufficiently exemplified by the 
different conduct of theſe two cotemporary wri- 
ters, and the different reception which their works 
met with from the public. Dryden knew perhaps 
| the theory of numbers as well as "Milken, but ** ; 
| far 
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far from making the ſame uſe of his knowlege, 
which he turned wholly to ſerve his own purpoſe. 
He wrote for bread, which depended upon preſent 
fame ; and preſent fame was to ariſe from pleaſing 
the preſent taſte. That once obtained, his book- 
| ſeller, who never conſidered the intrinſic value, 
paid him in proportion to the bulk of his work, or 


the number of lines which it contained. As be 


was always a needy, he was of courſe an haſty 
writer. Poſſeſſed as he was of ſuch an happy 
knack of rhiming, he could have produced an 
hundred lines that would give delight on account 
of that ornament, in the ſame ſpace of time that 
he could have written ten, whoſe beauty depended _ 
upon the propriety and harmony of numbers, and 
| whoſe charms, after all his pains, could not be 

perceived by the multitude of unſkilful readers. 
| Many haſty thoughts would even appear beautiful 
on account of the richneſs of a rhime, which in 


N blank verſe would paſs for puerile. Add to all 
this, that indulgence to all faults and errors in this 


kind of writing is much more eaſily granted, than 


„ any other, from a ſuppoſed reſtraint which the 


poet lies under; when, in fact, to one poſſeſſed of 
à natural faculty in that reſpect, improved by habit, 
there is no ſtyle whatever ſo eaſy. When all this 


,t conſidered, it cannot be a matter of wonder, 
tdttuhat Dryden ſhould do every thing in his power to 


keep up a taſte which was ſo perfectly adapted to 


his purpoſes, and to make it as extenſive as poſſible. i 


With this view, he gave a remarkable inſtance of 
| what has been before obſerves, 0 How much it 
| IC, | is 


as. rene an 


<3 in the power of one ſingle perſon of reputation 5 
© to introduce or confirm a bad taſte in a whole 


people, by writing even tragedies in rhime, 


* were not only heard without diſguſt, but, 


as we are informed, gave great delight to the 


vitiated ear of thoſe times. Nor is it long ſince 


we have recovered taſte enough to baniſh thoſe. 
monſtrous performances from the ſtage. Upon the 
whole Dryden was the reigning poet of his time, 
and his works were univerſally read and admired. 


Nor would the number of his votaries have been 
| leſſened at this day, had not a ſucceſſor of more 
application, and greater leiſure, outdone bim! in his 5 
own arts. | 85 
But Milton ated upon principles firefly op- 
poſite. Like the great poets of antiquity, he 
6 painted for eternity ; only his condu in this re- 


ſpect was infinitely more diſintereſted, as he gave 


up all chance of preſent fame, His light ſhone 
forth in vain, for the darkneſs comprehended it not. 
His almoſt divine poem of Paradiſe loſt was fold 
for fifteen pounds, which was to have been re- 
= _ ceived at three different payments, the laſt. of 
* which, there is ſome reaſon to believe was never 
_ Het made: nor do we find that the bookſeller was a 
= great gainer by the purchaſe, Yer notwithſtand —_ 
ST ing the unſuitable returns he met with, he ſtill 
RB 7 proceeded with a noble zeal for the er of his 
country, and its language, to leave behind him 
1 the moſt perfect models, whole beauty, tho? ab 
| upon the blindneſs of a preſent age, might be 
RD tel by a more < cnlighteged poſterity. 1 
| oe | 
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could any mean or ſelfiſh motive induce him to 
ſwerve from that ſtrict rule of right, by which he 
_ - ſquared all his poetical writings. To make uſe of 


the words of one of the moſt ingenious as well as 


& 


judicious of the moderns, + The contempt, in 


which, perhaps, with juſtice, he held the age 


he lived in, prevented him from condeſcending 
either to amuſe or to inſtruft it. He had, be- 
fore, given to his unworthy countrymen the 


nobleſt poem, that genius, conducted by antient 
art, could produce; and he had ſeen them re- 
ceive it with diſregard, if not with diſlike. Con- 


ſcious therefore of his own dignity, and of their 


demerit, he looked to poſterity only for reward, 


and to poſterity only directed his future labours. 
Hence it was perhaps, that he formed his Samp- 
ſon Agoniſtes on a model more ſimple and ſevere 
than Athens herſelf would have demanded; and 


took Æſchylus for his maſter, rather than So- 


phocles, or Euripides: intending by this conduct 


to put as great a diſtance as poſſible between him- 
ſelf and his cotemporary writers; and to make 


his work (as he himſelf ſaid) much different 
1 = from what amongſt them paſſed for the beſt. | 
The ſucceſs of this poem was, accordingly, 
what one would have expected. The age, it 


appeared in, treated it with total neglect; nei- . 


ther hath that poſterity, to which he appealed, 


and which has done juſtice to moſt of his other 


_ writings, as yet given to this excellent piece its 


* full meaſure of * and univerſal „„ 
Here 


4 Maſon $ fecon letter, pe to vita, 
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Here 1 muſt beg leave to diſſent from the opi- 
nion of this very judicious remarker, where he 
ſeems to think that the poſterity to which he ap= 
pealed hath already done juſtice to moſt of Milton's OL, 
other writings, though not to his Sampſon. We 
| have indeed done him all the juſtice in our power, 
and given him his due degree of praiſe for ſuch _ 
part of his excellence as we are capable of per- 
ceiving; but I am far from thinking the preſent 
age ſo far enlightened as to be able to ſee, much 
leſs to admire, ſome of his greateſt beauties. It 
is true, his Paradiſe loſt has long ſince obtained 
| its Full meaſure of popular and univerſal fame. 
But this perhaps muy be attributed to another 
_ cauſe than a general improvement of taſte. It is 
more than probable that it was chiefly, if not 
wholly owing to the papers of criticiſm upon that 
poem, publiſhed by the moſt popular and univer- 
tally admired of our * writers in proſe. As theſe 
ire preſerved in + books more generally read than 
perhaps any other in the Engliſh language, the 
fame of the poet goes hand in hand with that of 
the ciitic; and the perfections of the poem point- 
ed out by him are as generally known, as the _ 
eſſays in which they are fo diſplayed. One ſtrong = 
argument in ſupport of this opinion may be drawn 
[IS from the vaſt number and variety of editions of 
LS that poem, which have made their appearance in 
1 the world ſince the publication of thoſe papers, 
VvVhbereas before that time the work was little known 
. r ſought after, True criticiſm was then anew *- 
| | | * 8 


* Mr, Addo, +* The 1 
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| ſpecies of writing in Engliſh, nor has it been much 
improved ſince. It had not only the charms © of 
novelty to recommend it, but likewiſe the higheſt 
abilities in the writer. All who admired the ana- 
lyſis of the work of courſe applied themſelves to 
read the original ; partly led by curioſity, -and 
partly from an actuating principle of man, to judge 
for himſelf in all critical enquiries, and to examine 
Whether the remarks were made with juſtice and 
propriety. This will ſufficiently account for the 
univerſality of this poem as to its being read, and 
alſo for the general applauſe which -it has ever 
ſince met with. Readers of taſte and knowlege 
_ extolled it from a perception of its merit; and 
the ignorant and taſteleſs relied on the authority 
of the critic, and joined in the cry, leſt they ſhould 
diſcover their own want of judgment. This may 
alſo ſerve as a clue to guide us to the cauſe why 
| the Agoniſtes obtained ſuch a diſproportionate 
ſhare of fame, and was known only to a few; 
for had the ſame critic taken the ſame pains to 
point out the beauties of that poem which he did 
with regard to the other, it is more than probable 
that it would have been as univerſally known, 
and ſpoken of, as the other, tho' perhaps not ſo 
5 generally admired. To ſtrengthen this argument 
it is well worth obſervation, that no other work 
of his has made its way to public knowlege with - 


out the aſſiſtance of ſome helping hand. The . 


Allegro and Penſeroſo were confined to the eloſets 
of the judicious, till the celebrated Handel by the 
charms of his mulic hoes em into fame. And 


bis 1 
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his Comus lay buried in obſcurity, ll the luſtre 
of muſic ſhewed it to the public eye: and how 
little that was capable of perceiving its beauties, - 
might be ſeen from the reception it met with. 
For whillt the muſician's skill was applauded to the 
skies, the poem itſelf was either not attended to, 
or only occaſioned wearineſs and ſatiety. It will 
be allowed by all, that had it not been for the 
_ ornament of the ſongs, the dramatic part could 
not have lived to a ſecond night: and the whole 
piece, ſince the mulic has loſt great part of its 
charms with its novelty, is now ſcarce able to hold _ 
up its head. His Lycidas and ſome other pieces, 8 
want of ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, are ſtill in the ſnade. 
A particular fatality ſeems to have attended 
Milton, different from the caſe of all other poets. 
Any one piece of allowed excellence, and general 5 
reputation, would be ſufficient, in any other wri- 
ter, to excite the higheſt curioſity, to ſee what- 
ever other compoſitions he might offer to the 
world, and to ſtamp a value upon them beyond 
their intrinſic merit, Whilſt in his caſe, though 
there never was any thing more univerſally al- 
| lowed, than that he was the author of the nobleſt 
poem that has appeared in the Engliſh language, 
| yet this has not induced many people to look into 
| ſome of his other works, tho” they are really in 
their ſeveral kinds of equal perfection with that. 
And this is an inconteſtible proof, that however 
general the praiſe has been, and however laviſhly _ 
| beſtowed on the Paradiſe loft, the greateſt part =: 
„ aroſe from faſhion and authority ; and whatever 
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quantity of admiration it has excited, it has been 
for the moſt part only pretended.” For if people 
were really as much pleaſed with that work, as 
they ſay, and would make us believe, what could 
ſtop them from purſuing the delight which they 
muſt neceſſarily receive from the ne of * 
Other inimitable pieces? 8 

IT be fact is, that tho? Milton has by the means 
abovementioned obtained univerſal fame, yet it is 
far from being founded upon à right and ſolid 


baſis. Faſhion, and the authority of a few allow- l 


ed judges, may go a great way towards making a 
poem be talked of, and to obtain the incenſe of | 


5 ow "um Nen as Macbeth , 1 = 


8 5 as Mobb 9 a | 
- Which the poor flave —_ far OY and dare | 
| 1 not. „ | 


The WY like * . crown, can ** | 
| no great ſecurity but in the hearts of the people; 
aad the hearts of the people can be engaged to the 
poet only by the pleaſure and delight which his 
Works afford them. Now tho* Milton has been 
put into poſſeſſion of his lawful ſcepter, and all 
| the due homage attendant on that has been paid 
to him, yet his throne ſeems only to be founded 


on his right, and hath not as yet obtained the .. 7; 4 


_ curity of the people's affections. 
The reaſon of this will at once be ſeen, when 


=.M reflect, that however ſome other points in a 5 4 
| poem may to the * n 140re efſertial, | 
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pet it is by the. charms of verſification alone that 
the multitude is caught. In poetry, as in painting. 
the unſkilful majority are more captivated by the 
ecolouring than the drawing. If therefore the 
works of Milton appear defective in this reſpect, 
if his verſes in general, far from giving pleaſure 


and delight, ſhould ſtrike the ,uncultivated or vi- 


tiated ears of the age, as diſcordant. and unmuſi- 
cal, the whole difficulty will at once be folved. 
His other merits, and excellencies, diſplayed by 


| Judicious critics, may procure him a few real, and 


ſhoals of pretended admirers ; but can not gain 
| him any lovers. Men may be reaſoned into eſteem, 
but not into affeftion.. That ariſes from an in- 


voluntary delight, immediately perceived from a 


contemplation of the object which excites it. Mr, 


_ Addiſon has, with great accuracy and clearneſs, 
laid open the admirable art and profound jokoment 
of Milton, in the choice and conduct of his fable, 
in the maſterly drawing of his characters, with 
_ ſuitable manners, and in the ſublimity and beauty 
of his ſentiment and dition. Theſe juſtly chal- 
lenge our admiration, and demand our praiſe, 


But the charms of his numbers are ſtill covered as 


with a vail, The admirers of the antients, when 


they are compelled to allow him his due merits, | 
yet add with a ſeeming concern, tho” with a ſecret - 
ſatisfaction, that it is a pity ſo excellent a workman 


had ſuch poor materials, and the compoſitions of 
ſo great a genius had not the advantage of ſuch or- 


1 nnaments as the languages of Greece or Rome would 
0 have _— hüllt hoſe of modern taſte ſincere- — 
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1 ſigh for their rhime, and lament the want of 
that uniformity 'of cadence to which their ears 
had been tuned. But there is not one reader 
perhaps in five thouſand, who knows that the 
' greateſt beauty of Milton is his verſification, and 
that he has excelled all the writers of all ages, and 
all countries, in the variety, — , and 62 
mony of his numbers. 
Nor will this appear a very 3 aſ- 
ſertion when it is conſidered, that this is impoſſible 
to be known without perfect {kill in reading; that 
Ve are neceſſarily corrupted in our firſt principles 
of that art, by ignorant maſters and falſe rulers ; 1 
and that there is not even an attempt made to 
amend this in the reſt of our lives. Whilſt there- 
fore we remain in an ignorance of that art, we 
muſt 'as neceſſarily remain in a total ignorance of 
the true beauty and power of numbers, as we 


ſhould do in regard to muſical compoſitions where 7 


the inſtruments are defective and out of tune, or 


the players unſkilful. The poems of Milton muſt P 


appear in the ſame light to us, as our pictures do 
to the Chineſe, and ſeem to have too many black 
ſpots in them, Till that art is ſtudied, we ſhall 


be ſo far from having it in our power to give that q 
firſt of poets his due praiſe, that we ſhall be blind 
to ſome of his greateſt perfections; beſides the =#& 


charms of verſification, we ſhall loſe ſome of the 
fineſt part of his imagery, and in many places 


not even k be able to n e his fall ne 7 1 
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education, if we ſet about this work, 


f «a 


: ſearch into its ſecret treaſures. 
be contented with a poor meagre vein of ore which 
we find near the ſurface, and which, after the 
French faſhion, ſerves us only to wiredraw, or 
gild over a baſer metal; 
the mine, where we Mall find a plenteous vein, 
equal in richneſs, and ſuperior in magnitude, to 
that of the antients. 
lowed to be of a purer kind, yet ours will be 
found to contain no more alloy in it, than what 
Will render it more fit for all ſorts" of workman- 
hip. 
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Let us therefore. apply ourſelves ſeriouſly, and 


with diligence, to a ſtudy capable of affording us 
ſuch delight. 
to read is ſufficient, but to read well, and , 


Let us no longer think, that to learn 


e Pleas'd we ſhall hear, and learn the 3 power 
Of harmony, in tones, and numbers hit, 
* By voice, or cadence.” 2 | 


or, as the * author fon 1 in his SY on 
© We ſhall 
be conducted to a hill ſide, laborious indeed at 
the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo 5 
full of goodly proſpect, and melodious ſounds 
« on every ſide, that the harp of en, was not 
more charming. | 
Let us examine our language with care, and 
Let us no longer 


4% Of 


but let us dig deep into 


Or if theirs ſhould be al- : 
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Too long have the beauties of the Britiſh muſe, 
like thoſe of our ladies, been concealed, or ſpoiled, 
by foreign modes and falſe ornaments. The paint 
and patches of the French, the fantaſtical head- 
dreſs, the ſqueezing ſtays, and enormous hoop, 
only ſpoil the bloom of her complexion, the flow- 
ing ringlets of her hair, her eaſy ſhape, and grace- 
ful mein. Should a poliſhed Athenian ariſe, and 
| behold her thus decked out, he would be aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee, in a country enlightened by their rules 
and example, deformity made a ſcience, and bar- 

| bariſm reduced to rule, Thus adorned like an 
| harlot, ſhe inflames the youth with wanton deſires, 
and ſpreads infection thro? the land. What hopes 

can there be of a robuſt and healthy offspring 


. from ſuch impure embraces ? Let us endeavour to 
recover her from the tyrannical ſway of faſhiimm 
and prejudice, and reſtore her to her native rights. 


| Let: us leave to the fallow French their rouge 
and white paint, but let the Britiſh red and white 
appear in its genuine luſtre, as laid on by nature's 
own pencil. Let them torture the body into a 

_ fantaſtic ſhape, or conceal crookedneſs under an 


armour of ſteel ; let them cover puny limbs, and 


2 mincing gait, under the wide circumference vf 


| an hoop; but let the eaſy mein, the comely ſta- 
ture, the fine proportioned limbs decently reveal- 


. ed, and the unreſtrained majeſty of motion in the 1 


Britiſh muſe, be diſplayed to ſight in their native 

charms. Then ſhall ſhe move forth confeſſed ⁵ 
the genuine ſiſter of the Grecian muſe, and not + ü 
_ the leſs beautifut for being the younger. Then 
= | N 5 e ſhall | | 
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ſhall her votaries burn with a pure and holy flame» 


and the poetical offspring, from a chaſte marriage 


between ſenſe and harmony, will be found lovely, 
vigorous, and long-lived ; inſtead of monſtrous | 
chimæras, ſhapes flitting as clouds, and mere airy 
echoes produced from the wanton amours of ſound 
and fancy. | 
Dpon the whole were our language ig be fu- | 
died and cultivated, we ſhould find, that in point 
of giving delight it would not yield to thoſe of 
antiquity ; and that it is much better fitted for 
_ univerſal uſe. Were it reduced to rules, it might 
be more eaſily learned, and with more accuracy, 
as it is a living language. The true pronunciation 
may be acquired with certainty, on that account, 
from the mouth of a proper maſter; whereas we 
can at beſt only gueſs at chat of the antients, and 
muſt therefore be ſtrangers to many beauties in 
theirs; as to ſound, What in this eaſe could hinder 
ours from being more univerſally propagated than 
any other, conſidering the great advantages we 1 
enjoy by means of general commerce, and a free 
preſs? And from the many excellent writings 
with which it is already enriched, together With 
thoſe which may hereafter be added, perhaps even 
TS of a ſuperior kind, ſhould men of equal genius 
| | ariſe, with the advantage of having their labour 
| 234 lefſened, and their way ſmoothed, why might 
there not be as fair a proſpect of immortality to 
our authors, as to the Greek and Roman? No- 
ing but the moſt ſhameful neglect in the people 
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can prevent the Engliſh from handing down to 
_ poſterity a third claſſical language, of * more im- 
| panini yp wp ora two. 48 


0 HAP. 1 85 


o the means whereby our language may | be 33 | 


er aſcertained. 


reQting, improving, and aſcertaining our 


- language, has been the inſtitution” of a ſociety for - 

that purpoſe. But this is liable to innumerable 
1 objections; nor would it be a difficult point to | 
prove, that ſuch a method could never effeftually - - - 

| anſwer the end. In the firſt;place, it would be 
30 eaſy matter to find a ſufficient number of mem- 
ders properly qualified to compoſe ſuch a ſociety 3 
as there are few or none properly trained in the 


ſtudy of thoſe points, in regard to which they are 


to paſs judgment: and perhaps there would not 
be one who ſhould appear at ſuch a board, wich- | 
out fixed and rooted errors from the prejudices of 
1 wrong education. If they were not properly | 
qualified, their rules and determinations would be 
proportionably falſe, and defective. In this caſe 
we ſhould be in a worſe condition than without 
any rules at all. In the ſecond place, ſuppoſing 
them to proceed ever ſo rightly in their ſyſtem, 
tho they might aſcertain the meaning of words, in | 
ek be n! 5 any works which * E 
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could publiſh to fix the ſound and pronunciation, 


as a knowlege of thoſe can be communicated only 
by ſpeech. And unleſs ſome means can be found 


do aſcertain thoſe, the language muſt be in a per- 
pPetual ſtate of fluctuation. But the chief reaſon, 
which muſt ever render ſuch a ſcheme abortive, 


ariſes from our conſtitution, and the genius of 
the people. The endeavours of fuch a ſociety, 


in arbitrary governments under the ſanftion and 


countenance of an abſolute prince, may be crown- 
ed with ſucceſs: but the Engliſh have no idea of 


ſubmitting to any laws, which they do not give 
their own conſent, Tho? ſuch a ſociety were 


therefore to proceed upon the righteſt principles, 
they would find it difficult to get their ſelf-raifed 
authority, had it even the ſanction of the higheſt 


powers, acknowleged by a ſtubborn free people, 
ever jealous of their rights, and naturally inclined 
to withſtand all uſurpations : and without a foun- 
dation on allowed authority their whole edifice | 
muſt of courſe fall to the ground. But why 


ſhould we even think of following any methods 


purſued in the countries of ſlaves, and which at 
the beſt have fallen very ſhort of perfection, when 


we have before our eyes the example of a free 
people like ourfelves to guide us, and whoſe con- 


duct in this point was followed by the moſt rapid 
and complete ſucceſs, The means which they _ 
employed are fo exactly ſuited to our circum- | 
ſtances and ſituation, that we only want to make 


uſe of them, to attain our end, with equal eaſe 


and certainty. It has been already ſheww, that the 1 


_ 


* 
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ſtudy of eloquence was the neceſſary cauſe of im- 
provement, and eſtabliſhment of the Roman lan- 
guage ;; and the ſame cauſe would infallibly pro- 


duce the ſame effect with us. Were the ſtudy of 


oratory once made a neceſſary branch of educa- 


tion, all our youth of parts, and genius, would 


of courſe be employed in conſidering the value 
of words both as to ſound and ſenſe. The reſult 
of the reſearches of rational enquirers muſt be 


rules founded upon rational principles; and a ge- 
neral agreement amongſt the moſt judicious muſt 
_ occaſion thoſe rules to be as generally known, 
and eſtabliſhed, and give them the force of. laws. 
Nor would theſe laws meet with oppolition, or 
be obeyed with reluctance, inaſmuch as they 
would not- be eſtabliſhed by the hand of power, 
but by common ſuffrage, in which every one has 
a. right to give his vote: nor would they fail, in 
time, of obtaining general authority, and per- 
manence, from the 2 of cuſtom, founded 
on good ſenſe. 


It has been already uutkelentty ewn, that we 


have all the ſame inducements to the ſtudy of 
| eloquence, which the Romans had, together 
with ſome peculiar to ourſelves, of a more pow-- 
erful nature: nothing therefore could poſſibly 
_ hinder us from endeavouring to acquire ſkill in 
ſo uſeful an art, but the want of proper maſters, 
who might be enabled to teach it with eaſe and 
= certainty, by laying open its principles, explain 

ug them by . and affording themſelves | 


models and patterns for imitation to learners. 


Could this once be done, there is no doubt but 


that the Britiſh youth would be inflamed with as 
great an ardor to arrive at excellence in that art, 


at thoſe of Rome. For to omit all the more 
powerful incitements of fame, and profit, the 


very pleaſure reſulting to themſelves from the 


practice of it would be of itſelf a ſufficient mo- 
tive to allure them to a cloſe application, and to 


confirm them in an habitual exercife. Cicero, 
who enjoyed all the advantages reſulting from a 
complete knowlege of this art, in the moſt emi- 


nent degree, does not ſcruple to ſay, in his Bru- 
tus, Dicendi autem me non tam fructus, & gloria, 
quam fludium ipſum, exercitatioque delectat. Since 


| therefore there are ſuch ſtrong motives of pro- 
| fit, honour, and delight, to induce individuals to 
ide ſtudy of oratory, and fince their labours and 


advancement in that would in many points be at- 


tended with ſuch excellent effects to the public, 
but more eſpecially in the article of refining and 


eſtabliſhing our language, is it not a pity that no 

attempts are made towards the revival of that 
art? Too long has the Engliſh tongue been ne. 
glected, too long have all ſorts of corruptions and 
abuſes been ſuffered to make their Way into it. 
It is not yet too late to amend all, tho” the fame 


 Inattention continued for a few years longer may 


poſſibly reduce it to an irremediable ſtate. We 


have ſtronger reaſons than ever at this very jun- 


N to take care that our "nog be not wholly 
* S 
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deſtroyed, One ariſes from a new - fangled cuſtom 
introduced by ſome late authors of ſpelling words 
differently from their wiſe predeceſſors, and, out 
of a poor ambition of ſhewing their learning, 
- omitting and changing ſeveral letters under pre- 
_ tence of pointing out their derivation. But theſe 
gentlemen do not conſider, that moſt of thoſe let- 
ters which ſeem uſeleſs to them, upon paper, or 
improper, are of the utmoſt conſequence to point 
out and ' aſcertain the pronunciation of words, 
which is already in too precarious a ſtate. So that 
if this cuſtom ſhould continue to increaſe, ac- 
cording to the caprice of every new writer, for a 
century more, the beſt authors we have will by 
that time appear as obſolete, and as difficult to be 
read and underſtood, as Chaucer is at this day. 
Principiit obla. Innovations are ever to be with - 
ſtood at firſt, ſince it has been often known that 
thoſe which in their beginnings have appeared too 
flight to merit regard have in time brought about 
the moſt total and ſurpriſing changes. There are 
alſo at preſent great endeavours uſed to introduce 
and eſtabliſh another cuſtom not leſs pernicious, 
and which may be attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences. There are many perſons, and even 
large bodies of men, eſteemed amongſt the moſt 
| learned, who being weary of the great uncertain- . 
ty of pronunciation in our tongue, would reduce 
| the whole to one invariable and general rule, that 
of throwing the accent as far back in our poly- 
8 as a aan? It is oa that ſuch. if 
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a 2 thought ſhould have entered into the heads. of 
any but barbarians ; much leſs that perſons. con- 
verſant in the Greek and Roman Languages ſhould 
endeavour to eſtabliſh a practice ſo oppoſite to that 
of thoſe poliſhed nations. They can not but 
know, that no word in theirs was ever accented 
beyond the antepenultima, or laſt ſyllable but two, 


and if they were able to read, they would know 


that this was founded upon the juſteſt principles. 


ladeed nothing but a total ignorance of that art 


could poſlibly. make them think of introducing a 


5 rule, which, if it obtained, would at once deſtroy 


all melody, harmony, and quantity, in onr * = 


as well as derivative meaning. 


Wie have at preſent alſo a much ſuouger in- 
ducement than ever to the ſtudy of our language, 
as the way has been ſmoothed and made eaſy by 


Þ | wee late publication of Mr. Johnſon's dictionary. 


Without ſuch a work, indeed, the taſk muſt have : 


been extremely -laborious, if not impracticable. 


Nor can the great merit and utility of that per- 


formance ever be perceived without ſuch ſtudy, 
If that be brought about, the public will no longer 
have reaſon, to lament, that one of ſuch uncom- 
mon genius, and abilities, ſhould have paſſed ſo 


much of his life in a kind of work, which has hi- 
therto fallen to the lot of mean capacities, Nor 


will be himſelf have reaſon to regret the many 
irkſome and diſagreeable hours paſſed by him in 
a dry and laborious ſtudy, when, he reflects on 


the proportion of fame which will attend it: ſince, | 


if our language ſhould ever be fixed, he muſt 


Gn KX. EDUC Ar „„ 
be conſidered by all poſterity as the founder, and 
his dictionary as the corner ſtone. 4 
4s the cultivation and eſtabliſhment of __ can- 
be effected by no other means, but by the intro- | . 
duction of the ſtudy of eloquence, I ſhall cloſe 
this head with a few paſſages from Quinctilian, 
wherein the objection which may ariſe on account 
of the difficulty of arriving at excellence in that 
art are fully anſwered, and the motives to engage 
men in the e are A in the brighteſt 
eolours. 5 ++; | 
* With fo many. aa ab with ſuch a 
c number of W hath * furniſhed us, 
b "Fa 9, * that _— 


Tot nos Yibus, tot exemplis inſtruxit anti- 
qultas, ut hole db nulla ſorte noſcendi ztas ne, 21 
quam noſtra, cui docendæ priores elaboraveru nut. 
Ante omnia ſufficit ad exhortationem ſtudiorum, non 
cadere in rerum naturam, ut quicquid non eſt factum, ne 
fieri quidem poſſit: cum omnia quz magna funt atque 
admirabilia, tempus aliquod quo primum efficerentur ha- 
buerint. Quantum enim poefis ab Homero & Virgilio, 
tantum faſtigium accepit eloquentia a Demoſthene & Ci- 
cerone. Denique quicquid eſt optimum antea non fuerat, Þ 
Verum etiam ſi quis ſumma deſperet (quod cur faciat, cui _ 
ingenium, valetudo, facultas, præceptor, no deerunt ?) : 
tamen eſt (ut Cicero N 3 in ſecundis terũiſque 
coaſiſtere. i 
Adde quod modica quoque eloquentia pas» 
rit fructus, ac 1 quis hæe ſtudia utilitate ſola metiatur, 
pene illi perſectæ par eit. Neque erat difficile, vel ve- © 
teribus, vel novis exemplis palam facere, non aliunde 
majores honores," opes, amicitias, laudem præſentef, 
l — contighlle, 11 tamen — 2. _=_ 
| eller, 
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that no age could ſeem luckier in the lot of its 


4 nativity than our own : for the inſtrudtion of 


_ © which all the preceding have laboured. 3 
Above all we have a ſufficient on to per- 
© ſevere in our ſtudies, when we - conſider, that 


© to ſay, becauſe a thing has not yet been effected, 


© therefore it can not be done, is a contradiction 


© in nature; ſince there was à certain period of 
time when every thing that was great and 
© admirable begun to be produced. For juſt as 
much as poetry was perfected by Homer and Vir- | 


gil, in the ſame high proportion was eloquence 


© improved by Demoſthenes and Cicero. In ſhort, . 


A there was a time, when whatever is excellent 


© had no exiſtence. But ſhould even a man deſpair 


« of the higheſt attainments (and why he ſhould. 


do ſo, who neither wants genius; nor health, 


nor opportunity, nor a maſter, no reaſon can 


© be aſſigned) it is till, as Cicero ſays, an ho- : 


© nour to rank in the ſecond. and third degrees. 


Add to this, that even a moderate ſhare of 
* eloquence produces * n ; and, if 5 


ö At, r i A . atque pa 


poſſeſſio pen ſſimam ſiudiis gratiam refert, hane wino- 
rem exigere mercedem, more eorum qui a Te non virtu- 


= tes, ſed voluptatem quæ fit a virtutibus poeti dicount. 


Ipſam igitur orandi majeſtatem, qua nihil dif immortales . 


& luce preſenti, & memoria poſteritatis carent, toto ani- 
mo petamus nitamurque ſemper ad optima : quod facien- 


eee, aud evademus in ſummum, aut certe — n | 
= hos videmus. * 16. 5 


7 | 4 melius homini dederunt, et qua ene 


one 
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3 one meaſures theſe ſtudies rai ely. by the prog, 
« is almoſt on a par with the perfection of oratory. 
Nor would it be a difficult talk to prove, either 
© by antient or modern example, that there is no 
© ſource from which men derive greater honours, 
© eſtates, connections, and preſent as well as fu- 
* ture fame; if the dignity of erudition would 
allow us to exact this ſmaller recompence from a 
* glorious ſtudy, the mere exerciſe and enjoyment 
of which moſt amply rewards our application; 
* 
4 
* 
c 
0 


like thoſe who make no ſcruple of declaring, 
that not virtue, but the pleaſure which + pad 
from it, is the object of their purſuit. Let it there- 
fore be our whole ambition to come at the true 
majeſty of eloquence, than which the immortal 
gods have beſtowed nothing better on men, 
without which all things become ſpeechleſs, and 
cut off from the notice of the preſent age, as 
well as the knowlege of poſterity. In order to 
compaſs this, let us always keep the beſt models 
in our eye; by doing which, we ſhall either 
arrive at the ſummit, or at leaſt ſee many below 
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of the liberal ar 15 and their m”_ 


tain coyntries, at particular æras, made a rapid 


progreſs towards perfection, flouriſhed together 
for a ſhort ſpace of time (not ſo long as the life 
: of ea man) then either gradually fallen to decay, 
wor periſhed ſuddenly, nor even raiſed their heads 

again in thoſe countries, in ſpite of the utmoſt 
endeavours uſed to revive them? I ſhall ſet down 


. this * as i at large by Velleius Pater- | 
"OK. - 


HERE is no queſtion which has in all 
ages puzzled the cutious enquirers more, 
than when it has been aſked, what the 
reaſon could be, that the liberal arts have in cer- 
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culus. t Who can ſufficiently admire that the 


* moſt. eminent wits of every profeſſion ſhould 


+ Qais enim abunde mirari poteſt, eminentiſſima 

cujuſque profeſſionis ingenia, in eandem formam, & in 
idem artati temporis congruens ſpatium ; & quemad- 
modum clauſa capſa, alioque ſepto diverſi generis ani- 


malia, nihilo minus ſeparata alienis, in unum - quzque ; 


corpus congregantur, ita eujuſque  clari operis .capacia 
ingenia in ſimilitudinem & temporum & profectuum 
ſemetipſa ab aliis ſeparaverunt ? Una, neque multorum 
annorum ſpatio diviſa, ætus, per divini ſpiritus viros, 
Æſchy lum, Sophoclem, Euripidem, illuftravit tragœ - 
dias : una priſcam illam & veterem ſub Cratino, Ariito- 
hane, & Eupolide comœdiam; ac novam comicam 
enandrus, zqualeſque ejus ætatis magis quam operis, 
Philemon ac Diphilus, & invenere intra paucifiimos 
annos, neque-imitanda reliquere. Philoſophorum quo- 
que ingenia, Socratico ore defluentia, omnium, quos 
paullo ante enumeravimus, quanto poſt Platonis Ariſto- 
teliſque mortem floruere ſpatio? Quid ante Ifocratem, 
quid poſt ejus auditores, eorumque diſcipulos, clarum 
in oratoribus fuit ? Adeo quidem artatum anguſtiis tem- 
porum, ut nemo memoria dignus, alter ab altero videri 
nequiverint? 5 hoc in Græcis quam in Romanis 
evenit magis. Nam niſi aſpera' ac rudia repetas, & in- 
venti Jaudanda nomine, in Accio circaque eum Romana 


trageedia eſt ; dulceſque Latini leporis ſacetiæ per Cz- 


cilium, Terentiumque, & Afravium ſub pari ætate nitu · 
erunt. Hiſtoricos (ut et Livium quoque priorum ætati 
adſtruas) præter Catonem, & quoſdam veteres & obſcu- 


ros, minus LXXX annis circumdatum ævum tulit, un 
nee poetarum in antiquius citeriuſque proceſſit ubertas. 
At oratio, ac vis forenſis, perfectumque proſ eloquen 

u, P. Craſh, Sci. 


tia decus, ut idem ſeparetur Cato (pace 
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© have been crowded into their proper claſs, and 

6 1 within the ſame limits of time? As ani- 
mals of different kind, when ſhut up in a 


", Ben or any incloſed ound do nevertheleſs, 
* quitting thoſe of a diſtinct ſpecies, herd together 


each in a particular body; juſt ſo men, whoſe 
genius qualified them for the nobleſt producti - 
+ ons, have ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, 
in a manner which agrees both as to the circum- 
ſtances of times and improvements. Thus one 


Era, and that too circumſcribed within the ſpace 


leaving behind them performances above all 
imitation. How ſhort a time did the philoſophic 
wits, who derived their original' from Socrates, 
continue to flouriſh after the death of Plato and 


' © Ariſtotle? Who before Iſocrates, who. after his 
* hearers and their boden , we m_ | 


= Galbe Ae) ita W db principe ris ſui 
' erupit Tullio, ut delectari ante eum Faak Wirari 
vero neminom poſſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut of illum 
viderit, Hoc idem eveniſſe grammaticis, plaſhs, picio- 
 Tibue, ſculptoribus, quiſquis temporum inſtiterit notis, 
meperiet; & eminentia cujuſque ** arüſimis — 
rum cackrs 2 


— 


of not many years, by means of thoſe divine 
writers, Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
brought tragedy to perfection. Thus under 
* Cratigus, Ariſtophanes, and Eupolis, did an- 
other æra finiſh. the old comedy: and thus 
* within the compaſs of a very few years did 
Menander and his cotemporaries, rather than 
equals, Philemon and Diphilus, invent the new ; 


Who might not have ſeen one another. Nor 


1 3 Czcilius, Terentius, and Afranius. With re- 
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© as an orator? So contracted was the æra or ſpace 
of time, that no two deſerve to be mentioned, 


was this leſs the caſe among the Romans than 

among the Greeks : ſince, unleſs we go back to 
_ © ſome rough and rude performances, which have 
* nothing but the honour of the invention to 
* plead; in Accius and his cotemporary writers 

© about the ſame time did the charming elegan- 
_ © cies of the Roman wit receive their poliſh from 


| * gard to our hiſtorians (even if we annex Livy 
_ © to the earlier claſs of them) an æra conſiſting of 
© lebs than eighty years produced them all, except 
Cato, and ſome antient and obſcure ones: nei- 
ther did the rich vein of our poets reach higher 
or lower, But oratory, the power of pleading, 
© and the glorious perfection of proſe eloquence, 
* if we ſtill except the ſame Cato (with the leave 
Jof Publius Craſſus, of Scipio, of Lzlius, of the 
« Gracchi, of Fannius, and of Servius Galba be 
= ſpoken) did all ſo compleatly burſt out in the 
prince of his profeſſion, Tully, that of thoſe 
| who went before him, very few can give you 
delight; but you certainly can admire none who | 
was not either ſeen by him or ſaw him. Wo- 
ever diligently traces the characters of time 


— 1 a a. > 


and that the meridian of every art has been of 
E extreme ſhort duration, Whilſt therefore 
Tam 


will find that the ſame thing has happened to W 
 grammarians, ſtatuaries, painters, and ſculptors; ® 
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! - Bow. 
I am continually ſearching after the cauſes why 
© this and the preceding -ages have united men of 


© the like genius in the ſame courſe of ſtudy and 
© improvement; I find none upon the truth of 


« which 1 can abſolutely depend.“ 

Thus after having eſtabliſhed the fact, he ac- 
knowleges that he does not know how to account 
for it by any reaſons which appear to him ſatiſ- 


factory. Nor indeed has this problem, notwith- 


ſtanding the numberleſs attempts towards it, as 
yet met with a proper ſolution, Of all the wri- 
ters upon this ſubje&, the abbe Du Bos ſeems to 


have laboured the point the moſt, as he has em- 
ployed the greateſt part of the ſecond volume of 
bis critical reflections profeſſedly upon that head. 


But whoever examines what he has ſaid, with at- 
_ tention, will find that he has ſhewn more fancy 


than judgement in his manner of diſcuſſing this 


point, and that his arguments are rather ingeni- 


| ous than concluſive, He himſelf iudeed has 
offered them with great modeſty, and only as 
conjectures ; for in the introduction he ſays, 5 


* Whilſt I have been meditating on this ſubject, 


_ © great variety of ideas have frequently pre- 
© ſented themſelves to my mind, which I look 


© upon Ow as ſimple glimmerings, than real 
, — 3 2 5 However, there is a ſufficient air 


* 


C Wien ang r an W fimi- 
| litudine es con regantis, & in ſtudium par, & in emalu- 
mentum, cauſas cum ſemper requiro, nuhqu om 6 


I eſſe veras — Vell. 
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of probability in theſe ideas, to think . wor- 
* thy of entertaining my reader.” | 
Suppoſe therefore an explanation of this TY 
nomenon ſhould be attempted by a new hypo- 
theſis, not founded on ſpeculation merely, but 
facts; not ſupported by ſpecious arguments drawn 
from opinions and notiens which are incapable of - 
proof, but from the reaſon and nature of thi 
_ Suppoſe it be ſhewn that the liberal arts, what- 
ever different courſes they might afterwards take, 
all had their riſe from one common fountain: it 
will no longer be a matter of wonder that their 
ſtreams ſhould be copious, and clear, in propor- 
tion to the exuberance, and purity, of their 
ſource z nor that they ſhould diminiſh or diſap- 
pear as that was exhauſted or dried up. In ſhort, 
let us only ſuppoſe that oratory was the fountain 


from which alone the liberal arts flowed, and all 


the ſeeming difficulties and intricacies of this que- 
ſtion will be at once ſolved and explained. Let 
us ſee, in the firſt place, how far this hypotheſis 
can be ſupported by facts; in the next, by reaſon, 
and the nature of things. Firſt, as to facts: the 
proof of the following propoſitions will be ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh it with reſpect to them. 
© That the liberal arts never flouriſhed, or ar- 
© rived at perfection in any country, where the ſtu. 
0 '& and practice of oratory was neglectec. 
That in thoſe countries, where the liberal 
© arts arrived at their higheſt pitch of glory, there 
were no traces of them, * to hows fiady * 
1 oratory.” | 


* That 
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© That the liberal arts always followed oratory 


in their progreſs towards perfection; arrived ar 


© their ſummit ſoon after that did; declined as that 
« declined; and when that was — e 
y diſappeared. 4 


CHAP. 11. 


8 


That the liberal arts . or i ry 
perfection in any country, however otherwiſe remark- 
ah for knowlege and ingenuity, where the An * 


iſs of * was MOI 


LL who are ——— in antient hiſtory i 
muſt, know, that amidſt the various ac- 
_ tranſmitted of ſeveral flouriſhing nations, 


remarkable for wiſdom, knowlege, and learning, 


diſtinguiſhed for the cultivation of all the uſeful 
| ſciences of life, there are no traces appear of 
their having brought the politer arts to any per- 
fection: Such as the Aſſyriaus, Perſians, Chal- 
deans, Carthaginians, and many more. Nay i 
even in Egypt and Phœnicia, from which coun- 
tries the Greeks are allowed to have borrowed all 
their knowlege and {kill in other ſciences, they 
are known to have been ever in a low and rude 
| ſtate. The few monuments that remained have 
| inconteſtably proved this fact, as there were none, 
which ſhewed marks of. any taſte, but ſuch as 
were known to be the works of Grecian artiſts.” 


It is an undoubted truth, that both the. Zgypti- 


un 
* 

| | 

! 

E 

9 

* 
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3 ans s and — when they ſet * any great 
| Work, 
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work, were obliged to ſend to Greece for their _ 

— painters and ſculptors.. We may find in many 4 1 
other countries à number of eminent names of 1 
great commanders, able lawgivers, wiſe philoſo- 
phers J {killed in the deepeſt myſteries of ſcience : 
but it is in the annals of Greece and Rome alone, 
that we muſt look for a liſt of poets, hiſtorians, 
painters, ſculptors, . and muſicians. Nor has all 
antiquity furniſhed us with a ſingle inſtance of any 
excellent performance in any of thoſe arts, which 
was not the production of ſome genius either born 

or bred in one of thoſe two countries. And here 
let it be remembered, that it was in thoſe two 


countries alone that oratory was ever ſtudied and 
15 prafiiſed a as an art. 4 


5 0 4 AP. II. 


| That in thoſe l whore. the liberal arts ar- 
rived at their higheſt pitch of glory, there were 


3 previous Reta 7 
10. 


N Sh hice all theſe arts dem to have 

1 bad their firſt birth, at leaſt in any maturity, 
we can not trace any memorials of them pre- 
_ vious to the inſtitution of oratory. The firſt 
Vorks of any 'maſter, which have been handed 
| down to us, were thoſe of Homer; and as Cicero 
has juſtly obſerved, it is apparent from thoſe very 
works that eloquence had been in high repute 
long before his time. So that tho? we can not fix 


the 


— 
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the preciſe date of the firſt riſe of oratory amongſt 


them, yet we have a moral certainty that it pre- 
ceded that of the other liberal arts. In Rome 


we can not be at a loſs to fix the exact zra of 
both. We know that, previous to the introducti- 


on of the ſtudy of eloquence, which happened a 


| little before the time of Scipio and Lzlius, their 


taſte for poetry, painting, muſic, &c. was as rude | 
and barbarous as in the moſt uncultivated nations; 
nor did there ever ariſe amongſt them, before 
that period, one maſter of eminence in any of 
thoſe arts, nor was there produced one compo» 
ſition in any kind worthy to be preſerved and tranſ- 
' mitted to poſterity. Tho? it is well known, that 


in leſs than fourſcore years after the inſtitution of 


oratory amongſt them, all thoſe arts, together 
with eloquence, gradually aroſe to their higheſt 
ſummit; inſomuch that Rome might almoſt vie 


even with Greece, in point of the number of ex- : 


cellent artiſts, as well as in the 8 of their — 
ſeveral kinds of works.” | 


CHAP. w. 


7 hat the Shot a arts always followed — in their 
progreſs towards perfeetion ; arrived at their ſummit 5 
* * after that did; declined as that declined; and, Pas 

| When that was baniſhed, wholly Ane. 'F 


T was in 72 age of Pericles and Demoliiiencs © 
1 that oratory was brought to its higheſt pitch 
in Greece; and we find that all the great maſters 
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in the ſeveral arts, whoſe works have gained to 
them immortal fame, and have ever ſince been the 
admiration-of the world, were their cotemporaries. 


What an amazing number of poets and other wri- 
ters ſtarted, up and flouriſhed together during that 

_ ſmall ſpace ! elchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
in tragedy: Ariſtophanes, Eupolis, Cratinus, and 
Menander, in comedy: Herodotus, Thueydides, | 


Illſocrates, Nenophon, Plato, and Ariſtotle, in 


proſe: beſides many others of great name, whoſe 
works have unfortunately periſhed. The fame 
ſpace of time produced Zeuxis, Apelles, Aglaophon, 
and many more in the art of painting: Phidias, 


g 


1 Praxiteles, Lyſippus, Myro, Polycletus, in ſtatuary = 


aud ſculpture. Then alſo aroſe" all her great mu · 


ſtieians, whoſe names only are handed down to us, 
as their works have periſhed. But with the life of 
Demoſthenes ended the liberties of wa wal I \ 


8 became mute, and the arts vaniſhed. 
Nothing can” ſerve more ſtrongly to illuſtrate 
; * prove the point propoſed, than to obſerve the 


amazing ' ſimilarity: which were wis between the 


fate of the arts in Rome, and in Greece. It was 
in the time of Hortenſivs and * Cicero that 


' oratory. reached its ſummit; and the ſame zra 
gave birth to all the admired artiſts of Rome. 
— TG OR e; or were e up, 


Po 


i Ronin e habet, 4 iofo!enti 


| Graciz aut opponamt,' aut praferar, circum Ciceroncm = 
5 effloruit. Omaia ingenia que Jucem Rtudiis noftris attu- 


In detetius deinde n 9 al 8 8 | 


\ lerunt tune nata ſunt. 
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al their great poets ; Lucretius, Virgil, Shes. 
Propertius, Catullus, Tibullus, Ovid, Phædrus, 
Cornelius Gallus, and many more, equally ad- 
mired in thoſe times, tho' their works did not 
happen to eſcape the devaſtations of barbarians ; 

ſuch as Fundanius, Pollio, and Varius, whoſe” 


merits we can not doubt of, when celebrated by 


mind were exerted to the utmoſt in defence 


the candid and judicious Horace, At that time 
aroſe Julius Cæſar, Livy, Salluſt, &c. Then it 
was that Rome produced her Vitruvius, and all 
her eminent painters and ſculptors. But after - 
that, in Rome as in Greece, with the loſs of li- 
| berty oratory declined, the arts drooped toge- 
ther with eloquence, and gradually funk away. 
It may be here objected, that it was in the reign 
of Auguſtus, after the form of government had 


| been changed, that the arts appeared in their 
higheſt luſtre at Rome. But in anſwer to this 
let it be obſerved, that the artiſts themſelves were 
all bred up during the moſt remarkable period 


of the republic, whoſe laſt breeze was its brighteſt : - 
at a time when all the faculties of the greateſt 


of expiring liberty: when :a Cato or a Brutus 


found proper opportunities to diſplay that fupe- 
_ rior magnanimity, which has ever ſince rendered 


them objects of admiration to the whole world. 
uhen Cicero found ſubjects adequate to his mighty 
talents, and when oratory ſnone out from its full 


meridian, and the ſtudy of eloquence was univer= 


al. As there could not poſſibly have been a more 
happy 3 for * raĩſi ng and cultivation of 
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early genius, ſo the ſeaſon that ſucceeded was of 
all others the beſt fitted to make it flouriſh and 
produee fruit. The long and peace ful reign. of- 
Auguſtus, his great liberality, and nice diſcern- 
ment, together with that of his miniſter, in re- 
_ warding merit, muſt have made every artiſt exert 
his talents to the utmoſt. But tho? this due en- 
couragement produced ſuch wonders in the works 
of thoſe who had been already formed, yet it had 
not power to raiſe any new ones. Nor was there 
afterwards a ſingle inſtance of any maſterly per- 
formance, which was the work of a perſon born 
and bred up during his reign, or thuſe of his ſuc- 


ceſſors ; the beſt of them being only copies of 


thoſe great originals : a plain and demonſtrative 
proof that the fountain which nurſed and invi- 
gorated thoſe great geniuſes was dried up. If a 
concurrence of moral cauſes could have been able 
to have raiſed the arts from their ſeeds to maturi- 
ty, there never had been a period which promiſed 
fo plentiful a crop. And tho' it may be ſaid, that 
the tempeſtuous weather during the cruel and 
bloody reigns of Nero and ſome of his ſucceſſors 
might for a time have blighted and ſtopped their 
growth, yet what cauſe can be aſſigned that they 


did not revive and flouriſh under the ſettled calm, . 


war. ſunſhine,” and genial ſkies, of five Cocks hace. 
cCeͤſſive reigns as thoſe of Nerva, Trajan, Adr 0, : 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius? g 


| Whea we conſider that, previous to the pes | 
„ fection of orators, in Greece, there was no in- 
5 . of * excellent performance in any of the 
"NS liberal 
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liberal arts, the works of Homer alone excepted ; 


and that in Rome there was not one example : 


that, after the abolition of oratory in both coun- 
- tries, there never was any thing maſterly pro- 


duced in either: when we reflect, that the liberal 
arts never roſe to any height in any country of 


YL the globe where oratory was not Nudied and prac- 
tiſed; and that in thoſe countries where oratory 
Was cultivated, they grew and flouriſhed, declined 


and periſhed as that did ; we can but juſt conclude. 


that there muſt be a near and intimate connexion _ 5 
between them, and that the one has a ee EY 


R214 on the other. | 
From the above ſtate of the aſs” one - of the two 


5 following concluſions muſt evidently be deduced; i. 
either that the perfection of oratory Was the 


* cauſe of the perfection of the liberal arts: or, 


that the perfection of the liberal arts was the 
* cauſe of the perfection of oratory. The for- 
mer opinion ſeems. to be ſupported by facts, as it 


has been clearly ſhewn that the riſe of oratory 


was. always previous to that of the arts: let us now 
| ſee how it can be maintained and confirmed from 
| the reaſon and nature of things. In order to do 


this, I ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew, that this 


| opinion is founded upon the higehſt degree of 


probability, by making it appear that it was much 


more eaſy for oratory, and by means more na- 
_ tural, to raiſe and ſupport the liberal arts, than 

dihat the liberal arts ſhould have power to raiſe 

and ſupport oratory. In the ſecond place I ſhall 


endeavour to eſtabliſh it upon certain proof, that 
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it is almoſt impoſſible that thoſe arts ſhould arrive 


at ee without the aid and aſſiſtance * 
1 e | 


| That it is much more probable that oratery raiſed and 
ſupported the liberal arts, than that the liberal arts 
rai rai ed and — 1 | 


\VERY one, who at all conſiders the polne, 
£4 muſt at once fee, that in oratory alone are 
contained the principles of all other arts; ane 
that to form a compleat orator the talents ofa 

poet, painter, and muſician, are abſolutely ne- 
, © ceſſary : ſo that the perfection of that one art 
would of *courſe afford ſupplies to the others, and 
bring them to z. Whereas, on a . 1 
3 efion, till each of the other arts bad rexdhad 
” _ theirs, and flouriſned all tog ether: à 6i 
not very likely to happen, as = ww have by no 
means fo near a connection with each other (che 
ſomewhat allied) that the progreſs of the one 
mould of courſe introduce that of the other. Hu- 
Ara fit per plura quod fieri poteft per pauciora, is is 
an undoubted axiom. And ſurely it is more ra- 
tional to account for different effects from the 
energy of one cauſe, if they may be allowed na- 
_ _ turally to flow from it, than to attribute one ef- 
fert to the united power of various cauſes, which 
have no LL union amongſt themſelves. | 5 
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The variety of colours is much more eaſily ac«- 
counted for, by ſuppoſing that they reſide in the 
rays of light (which has indeed been proved) than 
in the ſeveral objects. And this method of rea- 


| ſoning muſt ever be allowed to be the moſt pro- 

bable, when not contradicted by facts. But there 
is alſo another argument to be drawn i in ſupport 
of this opinion from the very nature of theſe 


arts, and the manner in which they operate, that 


will amount to ſomething equivalent to proof. 
All arts are accompliſhed and ended either in a 


work, or an energy. A work is that whoſe parts 
are co-exiſtent, and the perfection of whoſe ef. 


ſence depends upon their remaining in the ſame 
ſtate. An energy is that whoſe parts exiſt only 
in ſucceſſion, and which hath its very being in 
tranſition. Thus a ſtatue and a picture are works, 
as are alſo a poem and a muſical compoſition, 


when reduced to writing and notes, as their 


parts in that caſe become co-exiſtent and fixed. 
But dancing, playing on any inſtrument, and 
ſpeaking or reciting, are only energies. Hence : 


it will follow, when the perfection of any art is 


an energy, that the perfection of the art can be 
only perceived during that energy, and muſt alſo 
of neceſſity be co-eval with the artiſt. Thus the 
delicate rouches and maſterly hand of a muſical 
performer can be only perceived during the action 


of his playing, muſt end when that ceaſes, and 


neceſſarily finiſh with his life. Thus alſo the ani- 
mated looks, ' enforcing geſture, and expreſſive 
| tones * n, can de known only to his 


immediate 5 


— 
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immediate ſpectators and hearers ; and except ſuch 
part of them as is impreſſed on the memories 
of thoſe, muſt neceſſarily periſh with himſelf. But 


the caſe is quite otherwiſe in regard to works, 


the perfection of which is not viſible during the 


energy, but only after it. It is not till the pain= _ 
ter, the ſtatuary, and the poet, have put their laſt 
| hand to their pieces, that they are ſaid to be 
finiſhed, or their full beauty perceived. After 


that, they have no connection with the fate of the 
. ard; but many remain to perpetuity when he 


| himſelf is no more. When this conſideration has 
had its due weight, upon a ſuppoſition that the 
| liberal arts borrowed their aids and ſupplies from 
oratory, we ſhall no longer be at a loſs for a rea- 
ſon why there are no more excellent artiſts to be 
found in any of thoſe, when there were no longer 


any good orators ſubſiſting. But on the contrary 


ſuppoſition, that oratory drew its ſupplies from 
the liberal arts, there can be no reaſon aſſigned 
why many excellent orators might not at any 
time have ariſen, ſince the compoſitions, and 
Works, of the ſeveral artiſts ſtill remained in 
equal perfection, and conſequently equally capa- 
dle of affording them all proper lights and aflilt- 
ance, But why ſhould we ſuppoſe that theſe ſeye- 


8 ral works ſhould be able to produce great maſters 


[nun a diſtin& art, when they were not capable of 
niaiſing any in their own ſeveral kinds? It would © 

| be more natural to think that a number of excell- 

ent compoſitions in poetry, muſic, and painting, 
f ſhould ſerve as models to form good poets, maſters | 

| „„ 45 N 


1 
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. muſic, and painters, each being wholly PIMA 
ployed in the ſtudy and practice of his own art, 
than that finiſhed orators ſhould be produced from 

| the diificult and laborious ſtudy of all three; and 
yet we find that they were far from being equal 
eeuen to this. Seneca, who wrote in the reign im- 
 _mediately ſucceeding that of Auguſtus, complains 
heavily of the great depravity of taſte, and viſible 


after the deceaſe of that prince, wrote an expreſs 


quence. . He has alſo ſhewn us in many places, 
that the other arts were equally in a low ſtate. 
Since therefore we find it indubitably proved that 
the arts always roſe, flouriſhed, and declined with 
oratory, why may we not conclude with, confi- 


drew their ſupplies ? But as it may be ſaid that all 
7 has. deen advanced | pon this ſubject will 3 
© moſt only. amount to a ftrong preſumptive. proof, . 1 


| thence. In oratory to do this it will be neceſſary 


muy will « come under the laft head. 


decay of all the arts: and Quiadtilian, fixty years 


- treatiſe on the cauſes of the decay of Roman elo- 


EE dence, that it was from oratory alone that they 


ſhall now endeayour to ſhew, that it is almoſt im- 
| poſſible for the liberal arts to reach perfection, or 
flouriſh to any great degree, without the aid of 
oratory, and the ſupplies which they draw from 


to trace the principles upon which the perfe "48 
of thoſe arts is founded. Let us therefore take a 
ſurvey of poetry, muſic, and painting, with this 
view z ſince whatever relates to ſcvlpture and ſta- 5 


nal. 


ak 
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0 n A k. VI. 
& Poetry, Mofic, and Paining, and their Saurce. 


HE S E arts are all founded upon one com- 
mon principle, which is imitation. They 
differ from each other only in the ſubjects which 
they are ſeverally capable of imitating, and in the 
inſtruments, or media, made uſe of to diſplay that 
power. Painting, for inſtance, can imitate only 
_ thro? the media of figure and colour, and is there-_ 
fore confined: to ſuch ſubjects as are peculiarly 
characteriſed by thoſe. Muſic, for the. fame rea- 
ſon, is limited to ſuch only as depend upon mo- 
tion and ſound : whilſt poetry, working by the 
medium of words, which by compact ſtand for 
ſymbols of all our ideas, can imitate as far as lan- - 


| guage can expreſs ; and that | in a manner 3 
all things. 5 : 
m_ 8 point in all OS arts is 
: imitation, it is evident that, without that, they can 
have no merit, or rather indeed ean not ſubſiſt. 
But the moſt perfect imitation in the world is 
not of itſelf ſufficient to ſtamp a Va 


work, which muſt ever be gonſi deied * 


to the ſubject or thing imitated, and be rated in 


proportion to the merit of that. For tho' the 
chief object of the artiſt himſelf be imitatian, and = 
be has certainly arrived at perfection in every 


9 work, where he has been able to produce an exact 


reſemblance, yet the world, who are to rate Ge 7 
. © . F 
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merit of the piece, will not confine themſelves 


merely to the {kill of the artiſt, but will take into 


the value circumſtances of delight and profit, which 
ariſe from qualities inherent in the original ſubject. 
Hence it is plain, that in all theſe arts there is ab- 


ſolute and relative perfection. The abſolute de · 


pends upon the exact ſimilitude of the copy to the 
original, of whatever kind it be : the relative upon 


the choice of the ſubject, as well as accurate re- 


ſemblance. As the laſt is that which aſcertains the 


value of works, it is therefore en; to be at- 
tended to by all artiſts. —_ 


The great ends of all theſe arts being the ſame 


7 with thoſe of oratory, viz. * to delight, to move, 


. and to inftru,* (under which laſt head I conclude | 
every thing which tends to better the heart as well 

as to improve the underſtanding) the points ſhould 

de conſtantly kept in view both in the choice of 
ſubjects, and in the manner of handling them. 

Whence it muſt follow, that all ſubjects for imi- 

ration taken from human nature, and all means 
to diſplay them borrowed from that, muſt with 

| matikind obtain a' preference, and have a ſtronger 


influence than from the whole univerſe beſides. 


Nature itſelf has implanted in us a particular at- 


traction to our own ſpecies, which is viſibly in all 


a animals; ; and endued the heart with a kind of 1 in- = 
firuQtive ſenſibility to certain ſounds and tones, as 
well as looks and geſtures, which have a natural 


expteſſion in them, independent of words, and 


which may be conſidered as the univerſal language 
of the paſſions, equally underſtood by all the dit 
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ferent nations of the eftth, Nothing therefore can 


delight or move the heart of man ſo much as a 


lively repreſentation of the actions and ſufferings 
of others, raiſing from qualities to which he finds 
_ ſomething congenial in himſelf. And what in- 
ſtruction can be of ſuch advantage to him, as that 
which improves him in the knowlege of human na · 
ture, the uſe whereof he muſt daily and hourly 
amen? in every action of his life? 
We find that by common conſent mankind have 
agreed to rate the value of works by this ſtandard. 
Thus the epic and dramatic poetry have obtained 
the firſt place in preference to the lyric, epigram- | 
' matic, and all ' writings of wit and fancy. Thus 
the hiſtory painter has an allowed ſuperiority over 
thoſe who draw landſcapes, animals, flowers, and 
the whole tribe of inanimate beings. In muſic alſo 
they who make uſe of that art as an adjunct to poe-" 
try, and by that means make it capable of moving 


the paſſions, and of impreſſing ſentiments more | 


ſtrongly on the mind, are preferred to thoſe whoſe & | 


_ compoſitions only ferve to pleaſe the ear, or charm 
the fancy. In this alſo the human voice is con- 
feſſedly pre-eminent over all muſical inſtruments, 

| whoſe power of moving and pleaſing the heart and 


eur, 3 to their near reſemblance * 1 
995 that. | | 


J We find alſo, that amongſt the maſters i in PO 


= oY ſeveral imitative arts, who chuſe human nature for 


their object, there is a diſtinction of rank in pro- 


portion to the dignity and importance of their 
| "kubjedts. 'T hus the writer ro the epic poetry, who 


relates *j 
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relates the actions of kings and heroes, and diſ- 


plays all the more elevated and ſublime qualities 
of the human mind, together with the more ex- 


alted and noble paſſions, is placed at a great di- 


ſtance above the writers of paſtorals and elegies, - 
For the ſame reaſon the tragio poet is preferred to 
the comic. Thus the painter of famous and re- 
markable hiſtorical actions is in higher eſtimation, 
than he who is only employed about portraits, or 
converſation pieces ia common life. And thus 


the compoſers of operas, maſques, oratories, &c. 


are of an higher order, than they who only ſet 
ſingle ſongs, cantatas, or dia!ogues, to muſic, 
This being premiſed, let us now examine the 
points which are neceſſary to enable each artiſt in 
i his ſeveral way to arrive at the higheſt degree of 
| perfection his art is capable, yak to be ranked = 
the foremoſt claſs. | 1 


To the completion of an artiſt four things are 


| chiefly neceſſary, genius, application, proper ſub- 


jets, and ſuitable inſtruments to work with, Sub- 


AH poſing therefore an equality as to the two firſt re- 


quiſites in perſons born in different countries or 


li | ages, let us ſee how far their works will be affected, 


and riſe up to, or fall ſhort of perfection, in pro- 


portion to their eee of being ſupplied | 
with the latter. 


All imitation neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſubject, or. 
3 thing imitated, and muſt therefore be ever conſi- 
dered with relation to that; otherwiſe i it changes 
its nature, and on its very eſſence. 


— — uy —em——_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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The perfection of imitation conſiſts in the exact- 
neſs of ſimilitude to the thing imitated. Whence 
it evidently follows that it muſt partake of all the 
good and bad qualities of its ſubject; that it muſt 
de beautiful, or deformed, give pleaſure, or dif 
guſt, in proportion as that would. OR, 
As all tranſcripts are formed from e 
- made on the imagination, the ſtronger thoſe im- 
preſſions are, the more lively and ſimiliar will the 
tranſcripts be. Now nothing contributes ſo much 
to the ſtrength of impreſſions as the frequent and 
reiterated action of the objects upon the ſenſes, 
thro? which they are ſtamped on the imagination, 
and ſink deeper at every new ſtroke. As their 
ſunilitude depends much upon this, ſo the beauty 
of their form, and the ſymmetry of their parts in 
the copies, mult ever be determined by thoſe 
qualities in the originals. Whence we muſt con- 
clude, that all ſuch artiſts (ſuppoſing an equality 
of genius and application) as have the moſt fre. 
f quent opportunities of ſeeing and, examining the 
beſt and moſt perfect ſubjects, will neceſſarily pro- 
duce works of the ſtrongeſt reſemblance, , and L 


greateſt excellen ce. 


__ Here it is to be obſeryed, * I ſpeak 8 1 
of real artiſts, whoſe works are an immediate 
c tranſcript from nature, and are therefore dignified 
with the name of originals, in contradiſtinc᷑tion to 
the mechanical lahours of copyiſts, who content 
| themſelves with a ſervile imitation of the manner 
of thoſe maſters ; and whoſe productions, as they 
do not proceed P wide a warm imagination ſtrongly 


9 
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impreſſed by the energetic power of nature, but 
from a cold obſervation of artificial rules; ſo, tho? 

they may be poſſeſſed even of a ſcrupulous ſimĩlati- 
ty, and raiſe analogous ideas, yet they are deprived 


of all power of moving and affecting. The im- 
preſſions made by them laſt no longer than whilſt 


they are ſeen, in the ſame manner as a man views 
his own image exactly diſplayed in a mirror, but toben 
be en away, fraightiey forgeieh what manner of 


man he 15. 


Aſter the becks, the next things which come 
to be conſidered are the inſtruments, or media, 


by means whereof the images and ideas "which 


are in the brain of the artiſt are ſubmitted to the 
ſenſes of others; and without which he can do 


nothing. Here it muſt at once be evident, that 


the ſkill of the artiſt muſt appear in a greater or 


_ leſs degree in proportion to the degrees' of per- 
fection in his inſtruments, and aptitude to their 
end. For whatever ideas he may have himſelf, 

he can not communicate any beyond what is in 


the power of thoſe inſtruments to ſhew. Thus in 
poetry, a writer can not compoſe © harmonious 

_ verſes in a language of which the words have a 
diſcordant and diſagreeable ſound ; the painter 


| who has but a few colours muſt be confined only 
to ſuch objefts as they are capable of repreſenting : 


and the muſician muſt be reſtrained in his compo- 
tions to ſuch notes as are within the compals'f | 
bis inſtruments. Hence it will follow, that a poet 

who writes in a language well adapted to poetical 


1 en muſt have an advantage over one who 


3 


ö 


, 
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has a diſſonant and unpleaſing tongue to ſtruggle 


with: that a painter who has the art of blending 
colours, ſo as to form as great a variety as are to 


be found in the works of nature, has a much larg- 


er field to diſplay his talents in, than he who is 
| confined to à few : and that the muſical compoſer 
may ſhew infinite powers in his art by means of 
| inſtruments of proper force and compaſs, which 
can not be at all diſplayed by one whoſe inſtru. 
ments are poor and confined. = 
Let us now apply theſe rules to the ſeveral imi- {| 
tative arts; from which it will appear, that the 
maſters in thoſe, whoſe chief buſineſs it is to give 
a lively and beautiful repreſentation of human na- 
ture, in its moſt exalted and graceful point of 
view, muſt of neceſlity have had the higheſt ad- 
vantage, by means of living in thoſe countries, 
and in thoſe periods of time, when oratory was at 2 
its height, over all other artiſts in the world, of 
every other age and country. And we ſhall fee 
the reaſon why it is almoſt impoſſible that perfect 
tranſcripts of that kind could have been produced 
at any other juncture, thro* the want of proper 
4 ſubjeQts, or ſuitable inſtruments. 


And firſt as to poetry, The inflrumen of the 


| poets is language, and their works muſt be pro- 
: portionably perfect, or defective, as that is. In 


regard to this point, we have already ſhe wn, both 
from fact and the reaſon of things, that the ſtudy 


and practice of oratory alone could bring language 
to perfection. It was to the orators therefore that 


the — of al denominations were obliged for the 


= 
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uſe and improvement of an inſtrument perfectly 
adapted to all their ſeveral purpoſes; as well as 


for inſtructions in the art of managing * with 
eaſe and dexterity. But the epic and tragic wri- 


ters, in whoſe works the dignity of human nature 


was to be diſplayed, as well as all the more exalted 
paſſions. and affections, muſt have been chiefly in- 


debted to them for the principal excel! ce of 
their art. Their great ends are, to move, to de- 
light, to inſirut; and from whom could they 


learn the power of all this M effe ctually as from 


the orator, who muſt ſo far fail of his point, as 


he falls ſhort in any of thoſe ends, and whoſe con- 


ſtant practice pointed out the means by which 


thoſe were to be attained ? Where could they have 
ſuch opportunities of drawing the paſſions from the 


life, as in thoſe aſſemblies where they were per- 
petually to be ſeen both in their cauſes and effects? 
From what ſchool could they learn the art of giving 
ſuitable ſentiments, proper diftion, and becoming 
deportment to their exalted characters, which they 
could have but few opportunities of obſerving in 


life, ſo well as that of oratory, where they might 


ſee men of the moſt elevated genius diſplaying all 


the higheſt faculties of the mind upon the moſt 


important ſubjefts? Where they had conſtant 


models before them of the moſt animated nature, 


= under the guidance. of the beſt regulated art? It 


is eaſy to ſee how much all writers in proſe, whe- 


ther of hiſtory, or any thing elſe relative to hu- 


man affairs, muſt have bcen indebted to that for 


che ornamental parts of their works, as this is. vi- = 


fible | 
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ſible enough | in the many excellent orations to be 
found in the antient writers, | 


| SeSndly, as to muſic. The great end and uſe 
of muſic is to move, and by ſtirring the paſſions 
to give delight. For conſidered as a mere ſenſual | 
1 gratification, it is of no ſort of benefit, and its 
effect is to the laſt degree tranſient. It was to 
anſwer the former purpoſe, that the antients em- 
ployed their whole ſkill in that art. They con- 
ſidered it therefore chiefly as an aſſiſtant to po- 
etry, and in the conſtruction of their inſtruments 
they had that point principally in view. As an 
adjunct to poetry, its great force muſt depend 
v pon expreſſion : and expreſſion muſt be borrow- 
| ed from the various ſounds and tones which na- 
 - ture has_ annexed to the various paſſions ; but till 
under the regulation of art às to the proper pro- 
portions and degrees ſuited to the occaſion. The 
bumam yoice; or the iuſtrumente which approach- 
ed aenreſt to it, were of courſe the moſt capable 
of producing this effect. From whom therefore 
could the muſical compoſer acquire ſuch {kill in 
this reſpect as from the orator, to whom it was 
abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be able to ex- 
_ preſs all the different paſſions in their natural and 
-|'  foitable tones and founds? And how finely and 
properly muſt theſe have come prepared to the 
| compoſer, when heard from the tuneful and well- 
modulated voice of a finiſhed ſpeaker? It was 
from this example that the muſician learned the 
complete management of his art, as defcribed by 
1 * — & pee & modulations gran- 
1 „„ 9 8 da 
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dia elate, jucunda dulciter, moderata leniter canit, 
tatague arte conſentit cum corum que dicuntur of- 
feftibus, With ſuch aids and ſuch ſubjects for imi- 
tation, we need no longer wonder at the amazing 
effects which are recorded to have been produced 
by antient muſic, nor the extraordinary power which 
it had over the paſſions : a power equal (if we may 
| believe the concurrent teſtimony of many hiſtorians, 
and other writers) to the fancied deſcription of it 
in Dryden's ode. Nor ſhall we be at a loſs to ac- 
count for this, when we conſider the mighty force 
of oratorial expreſſion alone: what then muſt it 
be, when conveyed to the heart Vith all the ſuper- 
added powers and charms of mulic ? No perſon of 
fenſibility, who has had the good fortune to hear 
Mrs. Cibber ſing in the oratorio of the Meſliab, 
will find it very difficult to give credit to accounts 
of the moſt wonderful effects produced from ſo 
powerful an union. And vet it was not to any 
extraordinary powers of voice (whereof ſhe bas 
| but a moderate ſhare) nor to à greater degree of 
kill in muſic (wherein many of the Italians muſt 
be allowed to exceed her) that ſhe owed he excel- 
lence, but to expreſſion only; her acknowleged fu- 


periority in which could proceed from nothing but 8 | 


{kill in her profeſſion. What bas been ſaid may 
ſerve clearly to point out the reaſon why the muſic 
of the antients was upon the whole far ſuperior 
to that of the moderns, notwithſtanding it muſt be 
granted that our inſtruments have great advantages 


over theirs, and, that our muſic, conſidered $92 


fingle 


— 
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ſingle and diſtin ſcience, has been carried to a 
much higher pitch of perfection than probably it 
ever was amongſt them. The chief end which 
the antients had in view was its utility in ſtirring | 
the paſſions, rouzing the affections, and giving 
them a proper direction. This could never ef- 
fectually be accompliſhed but by making it an 
adjunct to poetry; and as an adjunct to poetry it 
muſt obtain its chief force from expreſſion, its 
chief delight from melody. The completion of 
their whole point was therefore finiſhed in the ac- 

compliſhment of thoſe two; and this being their 
ſummum, they ſeldom turned their thoughts to con- 
ſider how far the powers of muſic might de car- 


| ried as a ſeparate art, But the caſe of the moderns 


Was quite otherwiſe, With the ſprings of oratory 
Vas allo dried up the ſource of expreſſion in this 
art when uſed as an ally to poetry. As, they found 
it impoſſible therefore to arrive at any great degree 
of excellence in that reſpect, they changed their 
object, and employed their whole thoughts in con- 
ſidering its ſeparate powers, and their labours in 
endeavouring to bring it to the higheſt degree of 
perfection, of which in its own nature it was ſing- 
ly capable. With this view they applied themſelves 
aſſiduouſly to the improvement of the old, and. the 
invention of new inſtruments, which might be 
capable of diſplaying the whole powers and variety 
of harmony: and their works have chiefly tended. 
 fince to diſplay the whole powers and variety of 
| thoſe nn In this ** they have per- 


haps 
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| haps gone as great lengths, and accompliſhed their 


point as effectually, as the antients did theirs. But 
if to move the paſſions, and thereby to better the 


heart, be an end in itſelf of more uſe and import- 
ance, than merely to gratify the ear or amuſe the 


fancy, the antient muſic muſt ſurely be of a ſuperi- 
or rank to the modern, To be convinced of this, 


we need only canſider the effects which are na- 


turally produced by the two different kinds. The 
beſt muſical imitation can of itſelf only excite ideas 
' ſimilar and analogous to ſuch as are in the mind of 
the compoſer, and which are as evaneſcent as the : 
ſounds which excite them: nor can its effect be at 
all greater or more durable in moving the paſſions, 
But when it is annexed to poetry, the ideas raiſed 
by it are exactly the ſame, and are fixed on the 
memory by permanent marks: the paſſions alſo 
are not only rouzed and put in motion, but ac- 
quire duration by being aſſociated to the images of 
| Poetry, and are directed to proper ends by the.ſen- 
timents. Indeed the natural ſuperiority of this kind 
of muſic over the other can not be more fully proved 
than by the general preference which it has obtain- 
ed amongſt us, even in its very imperfect and de- 


fective ſtate. The inſtrumental muſic is univerſally 


held in lower eſtimation than the vocal, notwith- 

ſtanding that the compoſitions in the former muſt 
be allowed to be more perfect in their kind, and it 

| muſt be granted that the maſters have attained 
their end more completely than in the latter. 
3 be imperfection of the modern vocal muſic 


; cout 
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clearly ariſes from a want of proper expreſſion: | 
nor ſhall we have cauſe to wonder that this de- 


fect is ſo general when we conſider that, in or- 


der to be able to produce that, a compoſer ſhould 


completely underſtand the whole art of eloquence. 
For how ſhould he be able to give the proper ca- 
dence to words by means of muſical notes, or an- 


nex ſuitable ſounds expreſlive of the paſſions, who | 


does not know how to lay the right emphaſis in 


reading or repeating thoſe very words, or to en- 


force the ſentiments by the natural tones of voice ? 


The total and general want of skill in that art, 
has been the cauſe that the compoſers of vocal 
muſic have been under a neceſſity of giving up 


what ought to be their chief object, and of make- 
ing their end the ſame with that of the inſtru- 
mental. They conſider the human voice there- 


fore in the light merely of an inſtrument, and 
_ employ their whole art and skill only in ſhewing 
| the compaſs and various inflections of that, and 


content themſelves with the ſuperiority which: the 


maere powers of the organ, together with the na- 

tural energy of its operations upon the kindred 
ſenſes of the hearers, give to their works, pre- 
ferable to thoſe which are diſplayed by artificial . 


a inſtruments. So that both kinds of muſic have 


now one common object, that of charming the 
ear and amuſing the fancy; and the ſuperiority 


of the one over the other has only reſulted from 


its natural qualities and fitneſs to anſwer thoſe 
ends. The neceſſity brought upon the compoſer 
of vocat muſic of ae his object, and make 


» 
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ing his end the ſame with that of the inſtrumental, | ; 
may be made fufficiently apparent from a due 
conſideration of the following circumſtance, Let 
us ſuppoſe a maſter were to ariſe, who with im- 
menſe pains ſhould make himſelf well skilled in 
expreſſion, and in all his compoſitions ſhould con - 
ſider that as the chief point; would not all his 
labours be fruitleſs, unleſs he could find performers 
_ equally well skilled in that art with himſelf? For 
if the ſingers were not able to enter into the ſpirit 
of the work, and to produce the whole force of 
_ expreſſion according to the deſign of the artiſt, 
| the compoſition muſt fail of its great end, that of 
moving the heart. When that end is miſſed, the 


chief excellence of the work is of courſe not per 


_ ceived, and in this caſe nothing remains to be 
_ conſidered but its other qualities, of pleaſing the 
ear and flattering the imagination. In theſe re- 
ſpects, as it muſt neceſſarily be much confined, | 
and circumſcribed in narrow bounds, by the main 
object, when it comes to be compared with com- 
poſitions where the full reins are given to fancy, 
it muſt appear infigitely inferior, and be rated ac- 
cordingly. Of this we have a remarkable in- 


ſtance in the works of the greateſt muſical genius 


| that this country has produced. Purcel, tho? not 
the inventor of the Engliſh muſic, yet was the 


great improver of it: and had it been cultivated . 
with care ſince his time, we migbt perhaps claim 


a ſuperiority over all the moderns. He clearly 
ſaw that the chief object of vocal muſic ought to 
be expreſſion. 7. * was therefore what be prin- 


* . 
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cipally attended to in his compoſitions, and he 
carried the point much farther than could have 
been expected from the weak lights and aſſiſtances 
which he met with f in thoſe times. Had he lived 
in the illuſtrious ages of old Greece or Rome, it 


is more than probable, from the immenſity of | 


his genius, and the aids and advantages which he 
might have had then to improve it to the utmoſt, 
that he might have been ranked amongſt their 
| foremoſt artiſts, During his life, the beauty of 
his works might have been pereeived, and his 
reputation proportionably raiſed, as he had an op- 
1 portunity of inſtructing the performers, viva voce, 


in the manner of ſinging them according to their 


8 true ſpirit. But ſince his death, by means of a 
| total ignorance in the ſingers as to the article of 
eexpreſſion, they have gradually ſunk away in their 


_ eſtimation, and are now almoſt buried in oblivion. 
In a century or two more, unleſs a true taſte 
| ſhould revive, they will probably be wholly obli- 
terated, and the memorial of them remain no 
more upon earth. The fame cauſe may ſerve 
fully to account for the total annihilation of the 
antient muſic, .infomuch that not the leaſt traces 
ol it were handed down to poſterity, except the 
figures of their inſtruments preſerved on medals, 
baſſo relievos, and other pieces of ſculpture. 
When muſic flouriſhed in thoſe countries, the 
compoſers, as well as performers, were all regu- 


Po larly | trained in the ſtudy and practice of elocu- 


tion; for, as it has been before obſerved, with- 


3 out a ee of — art, oy could never have 


bal 1 8 


aſſiſtance of a maſter's voice. 


* 
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diſplayed excellence in their own, which depend- 
ed chiefly on expreſſion. This art therefore ne- 
ceſſarily ſunk with that of eloquence, and loſt all. 
its charms. The preſervation of the notes of a 
compoſition was only the preſervation of their 
powers as to mere found ; but their force and 
beauty in point of expreſſion. could never be 
pointed out by any viſible marks, without the 


The true powers 


therefore of ſuch marks could be as little known 


to poſterity, in mulical compoſitions, as the true 
uſe of the accents in the works of the Greek poets 
and orators. As therefore the great beauty of 
their vocal muſic was loſt, and as they had never 
carried their inſtrumental to any great height, 
nothing remained in the whole art worthy of 
much pains to preſerve it, and conſequently it 
was ealily (wept away, and drowned in the torrent 
of barbariſm. Nor ought. this to appear at all 


_ ſurpriſing to us when we reflect that, beſides the 


inſtance before mentioned of Purcel, whoſe re- 
; putation, tho? he lived ſo near our own times, is 

_ amazingly ſunk, we have examples alſo in our 
great old maſters, Tallis, Lawes, and Blow, 5 
| whoſe names are now ſcarce known to the oublic. 
Theſe three, like Purcel, had expreſſion for their 


Object, and on that account their works have 
ſhared the ſame fate. Nor ſhould we probably at 
this day have any traces of their compoſitions re-. 

maining, were not ſome of them employed in tine 


church ſervice; where, thro' a falſe taſte in the | 


perfotmers, * 1 _ bann, to = them f - 
mm their 


= 
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their due force of expreſſion, they loſe the greateſt 
part of their beauty, and conſequently muſt in time 
be ſupplanted by others more . to the pre · 
voailing taſte. 
I ſhall finiſh this head with a quotation from the 
| abbot Gravina, wherein the judgment which he 
had paſſed upon the Italian muſic, whoſe ſuperi- 
ority over all the modern kinds is generally al. 
lowed, affords a ſtrong confirmation of what 1 
| have advanced upon this ſubject. He ſays, © * The 
© muſic which we hear now upon our ſtages, is far 


© from producing the ſame effects as that of the 
* antients. Inſtead of imitating and expreſling 
© the meaning of the words, it contributes only 
< to enervate and choak it: wherefore it is as diſ- 
c agreeable to thoſe who have a juſtneſs of taſte, 
© as it is pleaſing to ſuch as differ from reaſon, In 
© fat, vocal muſic ought to imitate the natural 
language of the human paſſions, rather than 
| © the ſinging of canary birds, which our muſic 
© affeQts ſo vaſtly to mimic with its quaverings 
and boaſted cadences : Tho' we have at preſenr 
© a very {kilful muſician, and a man of good 
© ſenſe, who is not carried away with the torrent. 
But our poetry having been corrupted by the ex- . 
© cefs of ornaments and figures, the contagion _ 
© has ſpread itſelf into our muſic. *Tis the fate 
of all arts, which have a common origin and 
b object, that the infection paſſes from one to 
5 the other. Our muſic i is therefore lo loaded at SD 


* * Abbate Gravina della tragedia, : ” 
P y preſent = 
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© preſent with trifles and gewgaws, that we can 


© hardly trace any remains of the natural expreſſi- 
© on. Nor, tho' it flatters the ear, is it therefore 
© fit for tragedy ; becauſe the imitation and ex- 


_ © preſſion of the inarticulate language of the paſ- 
'© ſfjons is the chief merit of dramatic muſic. If 
© our muſic is ſtill agreeable to us, tis becauſe we 
know no better, and it tickles the ear, which it 
© does in common with the warbling of goldfinches 


« and nightingales. It reſembles thoſe Chineſe = 


pictures which have no Imitation of nature, and 
© are only pleaſing by reaſon of the wes and e 
variety of their colours.” Fn 


Thirdly, as to painting. . it wh at once 


occur, that as the buſineſs of the hiſtory-painter is 
to repreſent human nature in a manner which ſhall 
de at once graceful and expreſſive, when animated {| 
by all its variety of paſſions and affeQtions ; and ” 
that, in order to do this, he muſt be able to give 
all the various configurations of the muſcles a 55 
the face, together with the whole deportment of 
the body, and actions of the limbs, which are tale 
natural concomitant ſigns of thoſe paſſions; and 
all theſe muſt be in the moſt exact degree of due 
roportion ; he could no where meet with ſuch | 
perfect ſubjects as amongſt the orators. There 
be would find the moſt complete models ready to 
his hand, not only of the moſt animated expreſ. 
ſion, but alſo of the moſt graceful; not only of e | 
| the moſt natural and forcible action, but alſo of the |} 
moſt becoming, and ſuch as was regulated by e 


nicelt art. Nor | is it t poſlible to conceive any look, 


attitude, . 
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attitude, or geſture, which the painter might have 
occaſion for in all the ſeveral ſtyles, whether of the 
grand, the terrible, the graceful, the tender, the 
paſſionate, the joyous; whether expreſſive of the 
more furious and violent paſſions, as anger, hatred, 
| &c. or of the more calm and pleaſing, as of pity, 
| Joy, &c. which he might not have frequent oppor. 
tunities of catching warm from the life in the end- 
leſs variety of ſubjects treated of by an impaſ- 
ſioned orator. From whom could an Appelles bor- 
row the tender, and the graceful, fo well as from 
the man whoſe power of perſuaſion was irreſifti- 


ble ? From whom the . and OE ſo well 
as from 


"04 Thoſs l reſiſtleſs eloquence 
| 4 Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

© Shook th? arſenal, and fulmined over Greece 

#8 To Macedon wd Artaxerxes' throne.” 5 


e ene Plilhic have given ſock die ne 


to the creatures of fancy, how could he ſo juſtly 


have formed an image of the god of wit and elo- 
pqiuence, as by a faithful tranſcript from a Pericles, 
in whoſe lips the Graces were ſaid to inhabit +? 
Or how could he have made fo auguſt a ſtatue 


. * a Jupiter Tonans, as from a ropeeteptation 5 


* Paradiſe regained. | . 
5 Pu Quid Pericles ? cujus in labris veteres comici, etiam 
com illi maledicerent (quod tum Athenis fieri licebat) 
| leporem babitaſſe dixerunt ; tantamque in eo vim fuiſte, | 


ut in eorem mentibus qui audiſſent quafi aculeos quoſdam Ty 


: relinqueret. Cic. de orat. l. 3. | TT 
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of the ſame Pericles, when at other times he Was 


ſaid to thunder and lighten in the afſembly of 
the people? Þ Nor did the orators afford to 


only, they likewiſe opened whole volumes, where- 
in they might ſtudy the paſſions at large in all their 
| ſeveral modifications, by means of the ſtrong im- 
preſſions made by their harangues, upon their au- 
ditors ; who, in proportion to their ſeveral degrees 
of ſenſibility were all actuated and inflamed, and 
mult therefore have afforded an infinite variety of 


a judicious obſerver might cull what would beſt ſuit : 
bis purpoſe. An artiſt in thoſe times might have 
had a better opportunity of ſeeing all the nobler 
paſſions fully and properly diſplayed, and in a 
greater variety of ſubjects, in one ſingle day, tan 
be could now in a whole life ſpent in the ſearch, or 


in his way. Indeed the advantage which the paint- 
ers of thoſe times muſt have had, by theſe means, 
cover all who ſucceeded them, is ſo very obvious, 
| that it would favour of uſeleſs declamation to en- 
large further upon this head. 


+ Qui, 3 tenui genere uteretur, nunguam ab Ain. 


5 pes poeta Fulgurare, tonare, 3 Graciam dic- 
tus * 0. at. | 8 5 


CHAP, 


the painters patterns for imitation in themſelves 


objects, as well as degrees of paſſion, from which 


from an obſervation of ſuch ſubjects as caſually fall 
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CHAT. 


| That it is almoſt impoſſ ble that the * in theſe ſe- 
veral arts ſbould arrive at perfection, without the 
lights and afſi/tance borrowed JO anther ay. 


O begin with painting. It has already been 
made appear, that no one can be a maſter in 
that art, who cannot exhibit a juſt view of the va- 


rious looks and geſtures which are the natural con- 


comitant fi igns of the ſeveral paſſions and affections: 
that this view muſt not be only expreſſive, but ex- 
act in the degrees of expreſſion given to each paſ- 

| Hon, ſuited to the occaſion ; without which, tho' it 
may have force, it will be void of propriety ; and 
laſtly, that this view muſt be taken immediately from 
life, and not from the works of other artiſts, 


Nere it muſt be obſerved, that as there is a natural 


and artificial language, fo there is alſo a natural 
and artificial action. By natural language I mean 


dtee inarticulate tones which nature itſelf has given 


to the paſſions, and which are equally well under- 
ſtood by all perſons of all nations. Thus the cries 


and ſhrieks of a foreigner in diſtreſs move the hu- 


man heart as much, as inſtinctively draw people to 
his aſſiſtance as thoſe of a countryman : and thus 
laughter and all expreſſions of joy and merri- 
ment, excite the ſame emotions in people of dif- 
| ferent nations. Theſe natural ſounds in ſome de- 
gree accompany all the paſſions, tho' they are 
more or leſs perceptible, in proportion as thoſe. 


. are violent or e By artificial ——_ 
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is meant thoſe arbitrary marks affixed to ideas by 
different nations, and which, having no natural 
connexion with them, are only intelligible to the 
natives of each country, or thoſe who ſtudy their 
ſpeech. In the ſame manner there is alſo a natural 
and an artificial action. The natural is that which 
| ſpontaneouſly reſults from the emotions of the + | 
| heart, and to which nature has annexed a power in- E 
dicative of the paſſions. The artificial is that . 
Which, like the words of a language, has no na- 
tural congruity with the paſſions or ſentiments, 
but has its foundation in caprice and faſhion, and 
is by cuſtym annexed to certain modes of expreſſi - 
on in particular countries; it is therefore intel- 
ligible only to the natives of thoſe countries, and 
conſequently can have no force but with them, or 


— _ 


1 
. 


i ſuch as are ſufficiently converſant with them to 

= acquire a knowlege of their meaning. Now as 

5 i in all caſes it is known, that nature muſt give way 

FH 1 the power of mode and faſhion, it often hap- 

_ ' pens that this artificial action, tho? directly op- 

| B poſite to the natural, is eſtabliſhed in its room, 

1 ſo that no traces of the latter remain. And this 

if | muſt neceſſarily be the caſe in all nations where 

ws no care is taken to cultivate and ſupport natural EE. 
F | action. For if art be not employed as an handÞ9 . 4 
WM maid to nature, ſhe will ever make herſelf mi... 
TN treſs. When judgment and induſtry fleep, ca- 

1-8 price and idleneſs ſeize the reins. If we take a2 


1 

t 

[ 
. 
1 
| fl 

f : 


J 


. view of the different nations of Europe, we ſhall | 
find that artificial action has almoſt univerſally = 
l the ne: ; and at the ſeveral peo- 

_ ples 
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ples do not differ more from each other in their 
ſpeech, than in their geſtures. Thus the French, 
| who are of an airy volatile nature, accompany al- 
' moſt every word with grimace, and uſe a deal of 
action when diſcourſing on the moſt trifling ſub» 
jects: while the proud Spaniard has habitually 
_ fubdued all muſcular. motion, which he thinks in- 
cConſiſtent with his dignity, and preſerves as much 
as poſlible, upon all occaſions, an inflexibility of 
_ countenance, and an unmoved gravity of deport- 
ment. The Engliſh in general, who have more 
| liberty than any other people, and amongſt whom, 


from this unbounded freedom, every one follows 


bis own humour as his guide, have almoſt as 


many ſpecies of action as there are individuals in 


the country; excepting only ſome religious ſects 
amongſt them, who have adopted certain modes 


of looks and deportment peculiar to themſelves, 
which run through the different bodies, and maxe 


them appear as diſtin from the reſt of their coun- 


trymen as if the iſland were inhabited by different 
nations. Such, for inſtance, are the more rigid 


 __ quakers: from an obſervation of the countenance, 
| gait, and geſture of the members in which ſect, 
one would think that they were all caſt in the 
fame mould, or cut out by the ſame pattern. 


Theſe, like the Spaniards, have alſo ſubdued by 
habit all viſible marks of emotion, except when 


| they give way to abſurd, unnatural, and wild 


1 geſtures, proceeding from the fancied operations 


of the ſpirit; and in theſe alſo they generally re- 
3 ſemdle each uw, and are always moved by the 
: . e ee ſpirit 


— 
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ſpirit in the ſame manner. But amongſt the reſt 
of the people; there are hardly two to be found 
who accompany their thoughts with actions ex- 
actly ſimilar. Thoſe are generally taken up by 
chance, and confirmed by habit, and become in 
time ſo much a part of a man's ſelf, that he uſes 
them involuntarily, and applies them indiſerimi- 
nately to all ſorts of ſubjects, only with more or 
| leſs vehemence, according as he himſelf is more 
or leſs actuated. Things being in this ſituation, 
I ſhould be glad to know where any modern. artiſt 
could poſſibly find living ſubjects from which he 
might copy true natural expreſſion, and action? 
If a Spaniſh painter were to draw an hiſtory piece, 
and borrow his figures from ſuch life as he is con- 
verſant with in his own country, tho? the piece 
might even ſeem natural and excellent to the un- 
ſtudied and untravelled natives, yet to perſons of 
all other countries it muſt appear to be devoid 
| both of meaning and grace. Were a Frenchman 
to draw after nature in his country, his piece 
might appear there to have both force and beauty 
to the illiterate ; but in other places it muſt be 


conſidered only as a groupe of frantic and un- 


meaning figures. And if we bring it home to 
ourſelves, we ſhall find the cale infinitely worſe 
in regard to our painters. For tho? in thoſe coun- 


tries the expreſſion and action of countenance and 


limbs be for the moſt part artificial, yet the ſame 
kind being generally uſed upon the ſame occaſions, 


| i 5, by all perfons of the ſame rank in life and breed. 
mg, it becomes perfectly intelligible to all who 
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are converſant with them, and a repreſentation of 
it is as well underſtood as their ſpeech by the na- 
tives, and thoſe who reſide any time amongſt 
them. But in England, except amongſt the com- 
mon people, with whom ſuch pains have not been 
taken to ſuppreſs all viſible emotions of nature, by 
what is commonly called good breeding, there is 
no general action, either natural or artificial, ſuf_ 
ficiently uſed to characteriſe the ſentiments and 


paſſions in a repreſentation taken from the life, 


even to us at home; much leſs can it be intelligible 
to our neighbours. People do not differ more 
from one another here in their phyſiognomy, than 
they do in their action. Every individual has 
ſomething peculiar to himſelf, which proceeds ei- 
ther from his humour, or mere chance and cuſtom; 
and when there is any thing ſingular or odd in it; | 
there is no farther notice taken of it than to ſay, 


Ohl! that is Mr. ſuch-a-one's way. Now I ſhould 


de glad to know what a genius in painting, ſuperior 
even to the greateſt of the antients, who happened 
to be born, and to paſs his life in this country, 
could poſſibly do, thus circumſtanced ? He can not 
: produce any perfect work which is not taken from 


life, and the things which he wants chiefly to take 


from life, he can never ſee. Let us ſuppoſe ſuch 


- an artiſt, born with all the talents neceſſary to form 
an hiſtory painter, ſearching about for proper ſub- 
jects from which he might borrow impaſſioned 


looks, forcible geſture, and graceful attitudes, in 


order to give life to the figures in his piece, and to 
5 eite i in the whole propriety „grace, and aa” 
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If he goes to the ſenate-houſe, he may perhaps ſee 


there a Britiſh orator haranguing upon the fate of 


the nation, and the liberties of Europe; with great 
good ſenſe indeed, and in well-chofen words, wor- 


thy to be read ſeveral times over when reduced to 


writing; but with leſs emotion than a Frenchman 
would ſpeak of the diſcompoſing his perriwig. This 


excellent diſcourſe is perhaps delivered with his 
hands in his boſom, or if decorated with action, 


it is only ſuch as reſults from habit, and of which 
he is at the time unconſcious ; ſuch as playing with 
his hat, fumbling in his pockets, ſettling his perri- 
wig, toſſing or twiſting his head, and fee-ſawing his 
body. If he goes from thence to the bar, he will 
hardly fare much better. There he may hear a 
long and eloquent piece of pleading delivered with 
an unmoved compoſure of countenance, and the 
orator perhaps twirling a piece of pack- thread 
round his fingers, which is humourouſly called in 
the ſpectator the thread of his diſcourſe; or elſe 


every now and then filling up his pauſes by apply- 


ing his noſegay to his noſtrils. Since the uſe of 
tobacco indeed ſome of the younger ſort have found _ 
a great ſubſidium to the gracefulneſs of their action 
by the proper management of the ſnuff- box. As to 
the pulpit, I believe I need hardly mention that 
he would find little or no aſſiſtance there, unleſs it 
| were for pieces of till life. If from an obſerva- 
tion of the orators he reaps ſo little benefit, he 
will hardly find any from their ſeveral auditories, 
15 who tan can e no more emotion than 


what 
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what is excited by the ſpeakers. I do not mean, 
but that in all theſe places there may be found 
| ſeveral of ſuperior talents, who do not fall into 

| theſe puerilities, and improprieties of geſture and 


behaviour; but it will be no very confident aſſer- 
tion to affirm, that even the beſt of thoſe, poſſeſſ- 


ed of the ſtrongeſt natural talents, on account of 
the want of opportunities of ſtudying an art, which 

of all others requires the moſt pains, will hardly 
he able to afford in themſelves perfect patterns, for 
imitation, of grace, propriety, and energy of ex- 
preſſion, in their countenance and action. And this 
may ſerve to ſnew the reaſon why England never 
vet has, and probably never will, if things ſnould 

remain in their preſent ſituation, produce a good 

8 hiſtory painter. Several have acquitted themſelves 
well in landſcapes, animals, flowers, and the re. 


| preſentation of all ſuch things as they could im- 


mediately copy from nature; and have therein fall. 


en ſhort of their neighbours only ſo far, as their 


opportunities of making themſelves maſters of the 
mechanical part of their profeſſion were inferior. 
Some allo have ſhewn themſelves excellent maſters _ 
of expreſſion in ſcenes of low life, drawn from 
living objects, amongſt whom the language of the 
_ paſſions had not been effaced by art. Such are 
many of the performances of the celebrated Ho- 
garth. Now what reaſon can be aſſigned, that 
they ſhould not be as well able to delineate the 
various outward configurations produced by the 
roller and more exaſted Fons, provided they 


could 
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could find as good ſubjects in life to take them 
from, and had as frequent opportunities of obſerve- 
ing them? From the ſame principles we may con- 
clude, that no other country in Europe can poſſibly 
produce real artiſts in that way. For as they can 
no where find grace, propriety, and expreſſion, of 
action, attitude and look, in living ſubje&s, they 
can only ſearch for them in the remains of the an- 
tient artiſts; and conſequently can at beſt be but 
copyiſts. The ſtandard of nature being now every 
where loſt, the remains of antiquity are the ſole 
archetypes to which the compoſitions of the mo- 


derns are referred, which obtain a comparative 


value in proportion to their approaches to the ſtyle 
and manner of thoſe, Hence it will follow, 
| that they who have the moſt free acceſs and fre- 
quent opportunities of ſtudying and obſerving thoſe 
_ originals muſt (ceteris paribus) obtain the firſt place, 
and that they who form themſelves only upon the 
works of theſe copiers muſt be of an inferior rank. 
Every ſucceſſive impreſſion taken from an impreſ- 

fon muſt be weaker than the former; and the 
performance of a copier taken from one who was 


himſelf a copyiſt, muſt be be conſidered as a re- 
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flection from a reflection, or an echo from an echo; 
every ſucceſſive repetition of which muſt grow | 
fainter and fainter. And this may poſlibly ſerve 
as a ſolution why Italy has produced the greateſt 
number, and the higheſt claſs of hiſtory painters 
of any country in Europe; and Great Britain the 
| feweſt, and the leaſt conſpicuous of anys \ where 
| that art has been at al ee | 


What 
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: What has been faid in regard to painting, wil! 
hold equally good with reſpect to mulic. As in 


the one, when artificial looks and geſtures are ſub- 


ſtituted in a country in the room of ſuch as are 


natural, the painter can have no proper ſubjects 


from which he can draw perfect repreſentations of 
human nature; ſo in the other, where artificial | 
tones and ſounds are made to ſupply the voice of 


nature, the muſical compoſer can have no arche- 


types faom which to borrow juſt and forcible e- 
preſſion of the paſſions and ſentiments. So that he 
is obliged either to give way to his fancy er. 
tiirely in the various combinations of ſounds ; or, if 
he aims at expreſſion, it can only be of artificial 
kind, which is uſed in his own country, aud which, 
containing no natural power, will not appear to 
| have any force. And this may perhaps be the rea- 
fon why ſome of the French operas are heard by 
the natives, tho 7 are even diſguſtful to ſtran- 


gers. 


And as to poetry, bel Jes the many advantages 
which it might derive from oratory, it has been 
already ſhewn, that the perfection of the poet's in- 
ſtrument, in the refinement of language, muſt be 
entirely owing to the ſtudy of eloquence. Nor is 
Mt poſſible that any poet can be maſter of expreſ. 


fion in his numbers, who is unſkilled in that art, 


Poetical expreſſion conſiſts in a proper combina- 
tion and arrangement of ſyllables and Wong, 
Which, if juſtly repeated, will produce certain tones "£0 
and ſounds; now, if the poet does not know _ 


. how t to repeat even bis own verſes with propriety 


and 
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and grace (which is almoſt univerſally the eaſe of 


all the modern writers) how is it PRE 1 that he 


can be a maſter of expreſſion in numbers ? 


Upon the leaſt conſideration it will appear, that 
it was in the very nature of oratory to ſupply theſe 


| deficiencies, and prevent thoſe deviations from 
nature which muſt of courſe affect the ſeveral imi- 


tative arts. The buſineſs of the orator was to 


move the paſſions of all ſorts of auditors, without 


' which he could only accompliſh his end. Now it 
is evident, that the energy of nature muſt have 
much more efficacy in this reſpect than the power 


of art. It was therefore incumbent on the orator 


to preſerve, as much as poſſible, all the various 
looks, geſtures, and tones, which nature herſelf 


has annexed to the ſeveral paſſions and affections, 


to be an univerſal language, intelligible by all 


ranks and orders of people, of whatever age or 
country ; and the whole employment of art was 


only to regulate theſe in ſuch a manner, as to ex- 
hibit them in their higheſt degree of beauty and 
grace, without robbing them of their force. The 


manner of the public ſpeakers would of courſe 


: de imitated by their hearers, and the natural would 
| become every where the faſhionable. action. Hence 


the artiſts in ſuch a country might every where 


find proper ſubjects for imitation ready to their 
hands. The compoſitions in thoſe arts which! imi. 


tate thro? natural media, ſuch as muſic and paint- 


ing, would be intelligible not at home only, but 
da all other countries, and their beauty be every 


where Feen Their poony alſo, which imi. 
tates 


9 
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fates only thro' an artificial medium, and conſe- 
quently would be unintelligible to ſuch as were 
not acquainted. with the arbitrary ſigns made uſe of 
to expreſs ideas in it, would, on account of the 
fame of the writers, be ſought after by all thoſe 
who had leiſure and opportunity to acquire know- 
lege of thoſe ſigns ; and they would find their la- 
bdbour well rewarded, not only in the propoſed end 
of underitanding thoſe pieces, but likewiſe in the 


delight which the very means of arriving at that 
end would afford them; I mean the pleaſure which 


they muſt take in the contemplation and ſtudy of 


a beautiful Langage, e and refined to the 
en. 5 


GHAP. vw. 


07 the . given to the . artifts dure. 


ing the Heuriſbing fate of watery. 


ment given to the ſeveral artiſts in the rewards 
which attended their labours. Theſe rewards are 


of two kinds; fame and profit. When conſider- 
5 i} ſeparately, the former is certainly the nobler 
motive to action, and the more likely to produce 


excellence in works ; but neither of them can 


operate with ſuch force diſtinctly, as when their 


powers are united. When fame is the motive, the 
more 


HAT I have ſaid above naturally leads 
me to the conſideration of another point, 

which i is of the utmoſt conſequence in bringing the 

| liberal arts to perfection; I mean the encourage- 


þ 3. 44 Vie the 


more general and extended it is, the greater will 


looks greedily forward to all future generations, 


and nothing leſs will content him than a proſpect 
of perpetuity to his works, or to his name. As 
ſuch an unbounded view is the moſt likely to rouze 


and animate him to the utmoſt exertion of all 
his faculties ; ſo nothing can fo effectually induce 


or profit, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be diſtri. 


ing of this ſubject, ſays: © If a ſovereign diſtri- 
© butes his favours impartially, they are an en- 
couragement to artiſts ; which they ceaſe to be 
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its influence be over the minds of ſuch as aſpire 
after that for a reward. A love of fame is of all | 
others the ſtongeſt incentive to a generous mind, 
and is the moſt boundleſs in its deſires. An artiſt, 
animated by that, is not contented with the praiſes 
of his own countrymen, he graſps at the applauſe 
of all his cotemporaries in the different countries 
of the peopled globe; nor does he ſtop here, but 


him to labour and tall after the greateſt accuracy 
and correctneſs in his compoſitions, which are to 
paſs in review before ſuch numbers of unbiaſſed 
| judges. When the leſſer motive of profit is pre- 
valent with an artiſt, it need ſcarce be mentioned, 
that in proportion to the price which his works 
bear, he will be encouraged and ſtimulated in his 
labours. But in all rewards, whether of fame 


duted with the niceſt judgement, and the moſt 

exact impartiality ; without which they not only 

| loſe their end, but become the higheſt diſcourage- 
ments to real artiſts, The abbẽ Du Bos, in ſpeak» 
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« as ſoon as they are miſplaced. Nay, it would 


© be much better, were a ſovereign not to diſtri- 


© bute any favours at all, than to do it without 


« judgement, An able artiſt may find means to 

comfort himſelf under the contempt and neglect 
© into which his art is fallen. A + poet may even 
© bear with the diſreliſh people chance to have for 
poetry; but he is ready to burſt with envy and 
"1D © ſpite, when he ſees a prize given to works that 
are far inferior to his own performances. He 
* grows deſperate at the ſight of an injuſtice 
1 which is a perſonal affront to him, and he re- 


on 


 Dounces,. as much as in 1 him. Ned, the muſes for 
0 over.” 


— 31 bers already 1 that the 3 artiſts 5 
8 had the higheſt opportunities, during the flouriſh- + 
ing times of oratory, to improve their talents to 


the utmoſt, ſo I ſhall now ſhew that they had 
alſo the higheſt encouragements afterwards to dif- 


play them: that the incentives were of the nobleſt 
kind, the rewards the greateſt, and diſtributed _ 


with more judgement and impartiality, than could 


be expected in any other age and country. To 
begin with the higheſt of all incentives, that of 


fame. It has been already ſhewn, that they were 


not in this reſpe& confined to their own country, 
but their works were every where ſought after, and 


_ admired by the curious of all nations. Being 


tranſcripts from nature, they were intelligible by 
all people, of all countries, and thro? all ages. 


Even 


J We have a ſlrong inſtance of this in Milton. 
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Even the imitations thro” artificial media, ſuch as 
the works of the poets, on account of the beauty 


and perfection of the language in which they 
wrote, were likely to ſpread over the earth, and 


to laſt as long as {un and moon endured. What a 


mighty encuragement was this to all fuch writers 
as were actuated by a principle of fame, and ex- 


_ tended their views to future generations? They 


alſo whoſe chief end was the enjoyment of preſent 
fame and honours had the nobleſt opportunities 


of being gratified to the utmoſt extent of their 


wiſhes. This matter has been fully diſplayed by 
the abbe Du Bos in the following paſſage. * The 
opportunities of receiving the applauſes and fa- 
vours of great aſſemblies were very frequent in 
Greece. As we have congreſſes in our times, 
where the deputies of princes and ſtates meet in 
order to terminate wars, and regulate the fates 
of provinces, and the limits of kingdoms; in like 
manner there were aſſemblies formerly from 
time to time, where the moſt illuſtrious perſon- 


ages of Greece rende vouzed, in order to de- 


tudes of people to flock to thoſe public games 


public porticos where the poets went to recite 
their verſes, or painters to expoſe their pictures, 
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{pany 


cide the merit of the moſt eminent painter, te 
moſt moving poet, and the beſt wreſtler. This 
was the real motive which induced ſuch multi- 


that were celebrated in different cities. The 


| * were the places where the better ſort of com- 
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© pany uſed generally to meet. In fine, * © the 


works of great maſters, as Pliny obſerves, were 


* not conſidered, at the time here mentioned, 


© as common moveables deſtined to imbelliſh a 
« private perſon's apartment; no, they were look- _ 


ed upon as the jewels of the ſtate, and as pub- 


e lic treaſure, the enjoyment whereof was due to 
all the inabitants.” The ardour which painters 


© and poets had in thoſe times to improve their 


© talents was not inferior to the eagerneſs which 
© we obſerve in the people of our days to heap up 
« money, and to attain to mou —_— in 


© the ſtate.” 


Ho muſt the hearts of artiſts in thoſe 4 
have exulted, and how muſt their ears have been 
raviſhed with the general and united praiſes, and 


applauſes, of the moſt auguſt aſſemblies + of the 


world! And how muſt this have incited and 
ſpurred them to the utmoſt ſtretch of their facul- 
ties, in compariſon of the preſent cold approbation 
: given | in private, and the flow growth of reputation 
from 


: » Non enim parietes excolebant dominis tantum, nec 
domos uno in loco manſuras, quæ ex incendio rapi non 
poſſent. Omnis eorum ars urbibus excubabat, piftorque 


res communis terrarum erat. Plin. hiſt. 1. 35 


+ We may eafily judge what an incitement this muſt 
have been to men of genius, when we have it on record, 


that the great Themiſtocles, upon being received at the 


Olympic feſtival with the general ſhouts and applauſes 


of the aſſembly, ſaid, * This was the happieſt day he 
© had ever known, and that he then 88 the full re: 
by” ward of all his ban | 
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from the ſuffrages of individuals? Eſpecially when 
it is conſidered that this did not end merely in 
fame, but the artiſts, who bore away the prizes, 
were immediately raiſed, perhaps from meanneſs 
and obſcurity, into great perſonages, ſo as to be 
conſidered of an equal rank with thoſe who were 


entruſted with the higheſt offices. And it was 


often known that men of the nobleſt birth, and 
greateſt riches in Greece, did not think it a diſ- 
| honour to marry their daughters to ſuch eminent 
poets, painters, and muſicians, as had diſtin- 
_ guiſhed themſelves in an extraordinary manner on 
_ . theſe occaſions, If the chief object of ſome was 
profit, it is evident from the great price which 
their works bore, and the large fortunes raiſed by 
ſeveral artiſts, how awply they * be patios 7 
in this point alſo, | 
But the higheſt i incentive of all to the exertion 
of true genius was the moral certainty of rewards 
being diſtributed with ſkill and impartiality, The 
multitude of judges effectually prevented corrupti- 
on, and their ſkill aroſe partly from a general 
good taſte diffuſed thro' the whole body of the 
people, and partly from the great opportunities 
Which all who were inclined to it had of forming 
and fixing their taſte upon the beſt models, by 
means of the moſt excellent works of all kinds 
being the property of the public, and conſequent- 
ly acceſſible at alł times, and by all perſons. On 
Which accounts it is more than probable, that a 
common illiterate Athenian might be a more com- 
petent judge of en! in —. the liberal arts, 
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than the niceſt and moſt pains-taking of our con- 


noiſſeurs. They had conſtant opportunities of 
comparing the copies with their true archetypes, 


with nature herſelf. They had daily before their 


eyes the great originals of grace and expreſſion, 
in the looks, geſture, and tones of their orators ; 
and therefore could not fail of judging whether the 
copies were right: a man in thoſe days might ſay, 


that the turn of countenance, the attitude and 


action of a figure repreſented in a hiſtory piece 
bwerre juſt and expreſſive, becauſe he had ſeen ſuch _ 
uſed by a Pericles, a Demoſthenes, or a Demades, 


upon a fimilar occaſion, and in the repreſentation 


5 of a like paſſion or affection. He might paſs judge- 
ment likewiſe with equal certainty in regard to 
tones, ſounds, and cadences in muſical or poetical 


expreſſion. Whereas a modern critic has no 
archetype to refer to but the works of the moſt 


celebrated maſters. He can only fay that ſuch a 
picture is in the manner of a Raphael or a Rubens, - 
or ſuch a poem and ſuch a piece of muſic is in the 
ſtyle of this poet, and that compoſer. The ut. 


' moſt therefore that he can arrive at is to form 


only a comparative judgement : and even in that 

reſpect, in many caſes, an unlettered Athenian 

had, without ſtudy or application, great advan- 
tages over him, by means of the conſtant opportu. 
nities which he had of ſeeing all the greateſt works 


! of the greateſt maſters publickly expoſed to view : 
which muſt imperceptibly infuſe into him a good 
comparative taſte, tho' he ſhould be totally igno- 


tant of all rules, and * | Whereas a mo- 
dern 
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dern virtuoſo muſt travel over all Europe, be at 

great pains and expence to get acceſs to the eabi- 
nets of the curious, and even then will hardly be 
allowed time enough to examine them ſufficiently, 
ſo as to form an accurate judgement of the ſeveral 
works. And this was the true ſource of that ge- 


neral good taſte among the antients, which we 


find ſo greatly celebrated. Hence it was that if 
a ſyllable was pronounced by an actor in the leaſt 
longer or ſhorter than it ought to be, that the 
whole audience to a man cried out againſt it. 


Hence it Was that the Atheniins Gb ne that ro-- * -- 


matkable character from Cicero; © The judge - 


ment of the Athenians was ſo true and juſt, that 


| © they could not liſten to any thing * what was 
pure and elegant. 5 
It muſt be allowed that an artiſt could no where 
find ſuch due encouragement, or have ſuch moral 
certainty of meeting with rewards proportioned 
to his merit, as from the ſuffrages of a free peo- 
ple, amongſt whom a general good taſte prevailed. 
Next to that, tho* far ſhort indeed, is the coun- 
tenance and favour of an abſolute prince, when he 


happens to be a man of ſkill and integrity, or is 


| ſerved by miniſters poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities. 
But in a country where neither the prince is abſo- 
| lute, nor the people in general have a good taſte, 
it is hardly poſſible that the arts ſhould ever flou- 


= nich. In the — conflitution, \ wines like the 
e antient 


* Athenlenks, « — — fuit e pruderſ. | 


que judicium, ni — niſi i Incorruptom cm 8 
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antient republics has liberty for its object, and 
wherein each claims a right of judging for himſelf 


in all matters whatever, it is extreamly neceſſary | 
that the people ſhould have proper opportunities 


of having their judgements rightly informed. For 


in proportion as a bad taſte ſhould prevail amongſt 


them, in proportion will the works of ſuch artiſts 


as flatter that vicious taſte be encouraged ; and 
eng encouragement given to the falſe becomes 
a diſcouragement to the true genius. Nothing 


therefore can poſſibly raiſe the arts to any pitch of 


 perfetiion amongſt us, but a general good taſte 

in the people; and. nothing can poſlibly create and 
diffuſe this general good taſte, but the "_ and - 
RG practice of e, F 8 
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15 Objeftions 10 the above 1 drawn. from the 15 
works of the W . to the 


e 


O all thee I have ſaid in \ fopport of my by 
| potheſis, I know it will at once be objected, 
a the revival of the arts in Europe, and their 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, were brought about without 
any of the aids of oratory, which I have pretend- 


ed to be ſo neceſſary to their perfection. The 


boaſted ages of Leo X. and Lewis XIV. with all 
the great maſters which they produced, will im- 
mediately be quoted upon me. I am much de- 


5 ceived if a n diſcuſſion of this point would 


- not 
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not ſerve to illuſtrate and eſtabliſh my opinion 


more clearly and firmly than any thing elſe. But 
as this would lead me into too wide a field for the 
bounds of this work, and as I intend on another 


occaſion to enter into a more minute diſquiſition 


of this whole matter, I ſhall content myſelf at 
preſent with touching only upon ſome of the prin- 


cipal points, in order to invalidate, in ſome mea- 


| ſure, the objections which _ be raiſed 85 this | 
head. | | 

In the firſt place, nothing can be more clearly : 

5 proved, than that the great artiſts during thoſe 
periods borrowed their chief excellencies from tage 
works of the antients, and conſequently that they : 

were at beſt but imitators and copyiſtts. 


Secondly, that the ſuppoſed perfection of their 


works has not been ſettled by any abſolute ſtandard, „ 
but by compariſon only. : 
L .aſtly, that the few originals, which have been 


produced ſince the revival of the arts, have e been in- 


adebted for their chief value to oratory. 


In ſpeaking to theſe ſeveral points, I would have. 


it remembered, that I do not at all take into my 
account ſuch works as depend merely upon the 
* {kill and knowlege of the maſters in their ſeveral 
arts, but only ſuch as have reference to their great 
end of repreſenting human nature in its ou ex. * 
alted and dignified ſtate, „ 
It was in the age of Julius II. al Leo R. thee 1 
dete arts aroſe out of the tombs in which they had 
ſo long been buried; and, during that period, fome _ 
of them arrived at a degree of perfection, which 


* — 
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| all the endeavours of man have not ſince been able 


to keep up, But they were far from going hand 
in hand together, and keeping an even pace, as 


they were always obſerved to do in Greece and 


| Rome; ſoon after their births, painting and ſta- 
tuary left their ſiſters far behind, and reached the 


| goal when poetry and mulic had ſcarce ſtarted. 


Let us ſee how this diverſity of the fate and pro- 
+ greſs of the modern arts, from thoſe of the antients, 
can be reconciled to reaſon: for in Greece and 
' Rome poetry and muſic were the elder, and ſtart- . 
ed firſt, tho” they were quickly followed and over- 


taken in the race by their younger ſiſters : and in- 


_ deed in the natural order of things this muſt have 5 
been the caſe. Nor do 1 know upon what princi- 
ple this difference can be accountcd for, but that 


of plagiariſm, and ſuppoſition that the modern ar- 


tiſts borrowed their chief beauties from the works 
of the antients ; eſpecially when we find that the 
ſolution: of this difficulty will follow in the molt 


natural manner from that principle. 


It is well known that it was owing to the great C 
pains and aſſiduity of Julius II. and Leo X. in 
ſearching after thoſe concealed treaſures, that al. 
moſt all the precious remains of antiquity, both of 
painting and ſtatuary, which were buried under the 
_ . ruins of Rome, were brought to light. Theſe were 
collected and preſerved with the utmoſt care'by 
| thoſe two paſſionate lovers of the arts. Their 
great liberalities encouraged all perſons of genius 


to apply themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy of them: 


< and, with ſuch . as they poſſeſſed, of 
| W555, - ny 
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having fo great a variety of the moſt perfect mo- 
dels before their eyes, it is no wonder that the pro- 
greſs of the firſt artiſts was ſo rapid, and that their 
works far excelled all thoſe of their ſucceſſors. 
— The painters particularly had partners in theſe 
antient pictures of grace and expreſſion, which ; 
were no longer to be met with in nature; an ad- 
vantage which none of their ſucceſſors could have, 


as thoſe pieces in a few years, after having been 
expoſed to the external air, mouldered away, and 


at laſt totally diſappeared. The“ firſt painters 
had therefore the moſt perfect models in thoſe 
great originals, which were immediate tranſcripts 
from nature ; whilſt ſuch as were bred up under 
them had only copies to ſtudy in the works of their 
maſters, and conſequently were one degree far- 
ther removed, and could only ſee nature, as it 
were in a ſecond reflection. Thoſe who were 
bred up under them again were ſtill more remote, 
lll at laſt the object entirely diſappeared. And 


: this perhaps may be found to be the true reaſon 
why hiſtory-painting has from thoſe days to theſe 


been in a conſtant ſtate of declenſion, ſo that ſcarce 
the ſhadow of it now appears upon earth. In ſta- 
tuary alſo the firſt artiſts had the advantage of find- 
ing a prodigious number of the great works of 


antiquity collected together in one place; 3 -whilt, [| 
Dy thro' the nenne or want of taſte in the luc- 5 


e e e 


6 painters mutt have received, from the 3 collection 


: | of due, hen 10 be ſean together at Rome. 
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3 
ceeding popes, thoſe immenſe treaſures have been 


ſcattered over the world, and muſt be ſearched for 
in the collections of many private perſons, as well 
as kings and princes, thro? the ſeveral countries of 
Europe. But as ſtatues and pieces of ſculpture are 
not made of ſuch periſhable materials as pictures, 


and as theſe models are ſtill in being, artiſts of 


genius may ftill form their taſte upon them by 


| pains and travelling, and therefore we have good 


ſtatuaries and ſculptors yet to be found in ſeveral 
countries in Europe, according to the encourage - 
ment given to their ſeveral abilities; nor have we 


any reaſon to ſuppoſe that there will be any great 
deficiency of artiſts in this way, whilſt ſuch pat- 
| terns for their imitation remain, and whilſt ſuitable 
rewards attend their labours. Nothing can ſerve 
more ſtrongly to confirm this point than the ſuc- 
ceſs of the academy of Lewis XIV. founded at 


Rome by that monarch, at an immenſe expence, 
in order to give young perſons of genius the ut- 
moſt opportunities of improving themſelves in 

thoſe arts. But fifty years care and coſt ſcarce 
produced one painter of note; whereas a large 

number of ſculptors was formed there, whoſe a 

Works far excelled thoſe of their cotemporaries, - 

Ap ahe great aſſiſtanee, which the maſters derived 
from the remains of the aatients, in thoſe two 

arts, was a ſufficient. cauſe of the rapidity of their 
progreſs, ſo the flow advances made in muſic, _- 

and poetry, can be fully accounted for upon the 

_ fame principle. It is well known that the antient 


muſic was entirely loſt, ſo that the men of genius 
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for that art having no ſuch lights to guid e them, 


as the others had, was a long time groping their 


way in the dark; and when they emerged into 
light found themſelves at a vaſt diſtance behind 
their brethren of the other profeſſions, for this rea- 
ſon alſo, having none of their great maſters of an- 
tiquity to be their guides, they ſteered towards a 
wrong object, and made pleaſure their end, which 
by the antients was only uſed as the means. The 
poets indeed were in a different ſituation : they, 
like the painters and ſtatuaries, had the nobleſt 
works of Greece and Rome to obſerve them as pat- 
terns ; but their inſtruments were too poor to give 
a juſt copy of the grace and beauty to be found in 
thoſe originals. The languages of Europe were 
as yet in a rude ſtate ®. The Italian, which was 
the leaſt corrupted of all thoſe derived from the 


antient Roman, was the firſt which gave any dawn- 


| ings of elegance in modern poetry; and the French, 
ſoon after, with immenſe pains and induſtry, 
_ poliſhed their language as far as the nature of 
it would admit, ſo as to exhibit ſome faint re- 
preſentation of the beauties to be found in th, 
works of the antient poets. But it is eaſy to be 

| ſeen in the writings of both countries, that their 
chief merit conſiſted in an imitatian of the antients, 


» ® That this was the true cauſe of the ſlow progreſs of, 
poetry, and not any dearth of genius, may appear from 
| the ſeveral excellent compoſitions in Latin, inferior to 
none but thoſe of the Auftrian age, which at that time 
were produced by Sanazarius, Vida, ce. 


The 
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The Italians took the moſt daring flights, and 


boldly ſoared into the regions of epic poetry ; but, 


however lofty to a modern eye their excurſions 
' might appear, they fell far ſhort of their great 
maſters : and it was clear that they mounted only 
on borrowed wings, by the ſudden precipitate falls, 
and irregularities of motion, whenever they truſt- 
ed to their native vigour. The French, more 


conſcious of their weakneſs, and knowing that 


their wings were only faſtened with wax, dreaded 
| the fate of Icarus if they approached too near the 
fun, and therefore never attempted any flights be- 
yond the middle regions of tragic poetry. There 
too they followed the antients at a diſtance, and 
would venture into no track unmarked by them. 
As it is on their tragedies which the French value 
| themſelves moſt, it is worth obſerving, that their 
_ * Chief merit ſeems to ariſe from a cold obſervation 
of the rules of the antients in the ſtructure of thoſe. 


pieces; whilſt the chief point, a juſt repreſentation 


of the perſonages of the drama, has been neglect- 
ed. The great heroes of Greece and Rome are 
all metamorphoſed into Frenchmen ; and Alexan- 
der, Cæſar, and Scipio, are become Monſieurs 
of Paris. Upon the whole, if all that was bor. 
rowed from the antients by the Italian and French 
poets were to be reſtored, there would ſcarce any 
thing great or noble remain; and perhaps the only 
truly original thing they could boaſt of would be 
their rhime; the full en. of which the antients | 
: n. * 1 em. 5 
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 trom which the artiſts have borrowed, 
view of which the theft may be diſcovered, We 
can not indeed know how much the firſt painters 
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It is indeed ſo evident, from the works them-. 


ſelves, that almoſt all the valuable modern com- 
poſitions are but copies of the remains of antiquity, 


that the point need hardly be farther inſiſted on. 


The plagiariſm of ſtatuaries, ſculptors, and poets, 


is the moſt viſible z as the originals are in being, 
and by a 


borrowed from the pictures which have ſince been : 


loſt; but it is more than probable that they were 
at leaſt as much indebted to them, as the other 
artiſts have been to what have remained. 
wie doubt from what ſtories their imaginations 
were chiefly ſupplied, when we conſider how very 
improperly, on many occaſions, they have intro: 
duced ideas which could alone be borrowed from 
antient works, and were only ſuitable to their ſub- 
jects. 
Michael Angelo was univerſally blamed, for 
having mixed the fictions of heathen poetry 
with the revealed articles of the laſt judgment, 
in the repreſentation he has drawn thereof, on 
* the bottom wall of the chapel of Sixtus IV.“ 
He alſo takes notice that Rubens in one of his 
pieces has drawn our Saviour in the attitude of a 
fabulous Jove, with a thunder-bolt in his hand, 
| And in another 
place, treating of the ſame ſubject, he has the fol- 
lowing paſſage: 
Luxemburg, repreſenting the” arrival .of Mary 
* of Medicis at vin is an hiſtorical N 


The abbé Du Bos has obſerved, © That 


ready to dart it againſt the world. 


The picture in the gallery of 


Nor can 


4 
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E 


« ſition. The painter intended therefore to re- 


: G1 


preſent the event agreeably to truth. The queen 
lands from on board the Tuſcan gallies. The 


lords and ladies, that accompany or receive her, 


are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed. But the Nereids 


and Tritons, whom Rubens has repreſented 
ſounding their ſhells in the harbour, to expreſs. 


the new queen, make, to my fancy at leaſt, a 

very prepoſterous appearance. As I am ſenſible 
that none of theſe marine deities aſſiſted at the 
ceremony, this fiction deſtroys part of the effect, 

| which the imitation would have produced in my 


mind. Rubens ought here, methinks, to have 


imbelliſhed his harbour with ornaments more 


- reconcileable to probability. Things that are in. 
© vented, in order to render a ſubje& more agree - 
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able, ſhould always be conſiſtent with its exiſt- 
_ ence,” His obſervation is certainly juſt ; and yet 


do we not ſee the ſame method practiſed in our 
poetry? The heathen divinities are ſtill the gods 
of the chriſtian poets, and Jupiter, Apollo, Mi- 


nerva, Cupid, and Venus, are daily introduced 


even upon modern ſubjects, tho“ at the expence 
of veriſimilitude, which ought to be the chief ob- 
ject in all the imitative arts, But this, amongſt 
many others, is a clear proof from what ſtore- 
bhouſe the moderns have borrowed their ideas. 
This is ſtill more evident in ftatuary, wherein the 
artiſts have not only copied the attitude and ex- 

: prefion of * antiques, but adorned their men 
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the joy with which this maritime town received 
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of theſe four arts ſince their revival 
painting made its -quickeſt marches, and arrived 


muſic, 
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dern figures with the very dreſs and omaments E 
the Greeks and Romans. | 


When therefore we reflect upon the progreſs 
that hiſtory- 


at an higher point of perfection than has been ſince 


known, during the time that the artiſts had an op- 
portunity of ſtudying the antient pictures: and, 


lince thoſe periſhed, it has declined, and is now 


almoſt vaniſhed : that ſtatuary reached its ſummit 
Whilſt the artiſts had the beſt opportunity of ex- 
amining the largeſt collection of antiques; and that 
the moſt admired works are ſtill produced by thoſe 
| who have the beſt means of viewing thoſe models: 
that poetry in the ſeveral nations of Europe has 
made advances towards excellence, in proportion 
as the Greek and Roman authors were more or 
leſs generally ſtudied amongſt them; 
_ compoſitions in this are more or leſs valued in 
proportion as they reſemble thoſe ſtandards : that 
which had no patterns from antiquity to 
imitate, has never yet attained its end, and is only 
a mere ſenſual delight, without contributing to the 
| benefit of mankind : we may boldly conclude, 
” That the great modern artiſts have borrowed 
| © their chief excellencies from the works of the 
© antients, and conſequently that they are at beft 
. dut imitators ao N | 


and that the 
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| That the ſuppoſed perfection of modern | work has 


not been ſettled by any ab/alute flandard, but 4 
compa riſon only. 


T is evident n that the works of the 
greateſt modern artiſts in poetry, and ſtatuary 


have but a comparative value, and that there is a 
twofold judgment paſſed upon them. When com- 
| pared with thoſe of the antients, they fall far ſhort 
of the perfection to be found in them; and ap- 
pear relatively, mean in the eyes of all okay of 
true taſte : but when compared with the perform- 
ance of their cotemporaries, or ſuch as have ſuc. 
ceeded them, the works of the moſt eminent ac- 
quire a ſuperiority above the reſt, as much as they 
themſelves are found inferior to thoſe of antiquity. 
Nor is there any reaſon to believe, but that the 
| caſe would be exactly ſimilar with reſpe& to paint- 
ing and muſic, if the ſeveral compoſitions of the 
great antient maſters in thoſe arts had been pre- 
ſerved and handed down to us in the ſame manner, 
as in the others. From the many wonderful a- 
counts tranſmitted to us, by peiſons of undoubted 
authority, of the amazing effects produced by the 
muſical compoſitions of the antients; ; we can not 
believe but that they were of a kind far ſuperior 
de ee and tho“ their paintings are loſt to us, 
yet ſome of them retain- ſtill a kind of being in 
the elegant deſcriptions given of them by ſevercl 
authors, lo as to ena able us to form a toterable no- 
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tion of their merit. Whoever reads Pliny's ac- 


ing a woman ſtabbed with a poniard, having a 
| 

iy; ſopius beſtows upon the Medea of Timomachus 
| 


ſacrifice of Iphigenia by Timanthes ; the excellent 


| Zeuxis, with many others to the fame effect; can 


| be generally thought to have a more abſolute de- 


pture ; yet, in fact, they have only a comparative 


count of a picture drawn by Ariſtides, repreſent- 
13 ſucking child at her Breaſt ; the praiſes which Au- - 
«what Pliny and Quiatilian both have ſaid upon the 


deſcription which Lucian gives of a grand piece 
_ repreſenting the marriage of Alexander and Roxa- 
na, as alſo the family of a Centaur drawn by 


| not but conclude that the painters of antiquity 

| 1 | were maſters of the nobleſt and moſt accurate ex- 

3 preſſion, as well as of the fineſt poetic and pic- 

1 1 tureſque compoſition, And indeed, when we find _ 
| ' that all the antients, who have written upon thoſe 


ſibjects, are agreed in allowing that painting and 

l} mäuſic were in as high a degree of perfection as 

þ poetry and ſculpture; we can not refuſe our be- 
üef to theteſtimony of ſuch exquiſite judges, 


Here it muſt be obſerved therefore, that, tho» 
the compoſitions in modern painting and muſic 


gree of perfection than thoſe of poetry and ſcul- 


value. The whole difference lies in this, that, as 
ſome of the nobleſt works of antiquity in the lat.. 
ter arts are ſtill remaining, the compoſitions of the | 
: moderns ſuffer much when compared with them; 
bat, as * the traces 1 the former are loſt, the - 


wa 
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moſt eminent maſters of latter times can be only 
compared with ſuch as are inferior to themſelves: | 
and conſequently, by ſuch a compariſon, their | 
works muſt always appear in the moſt advantages 
ous light. Nay, to modern judges, they muſt of 
_ courſe become the ſtandards of perfection. But, 

were the maſterly drawings of the antient painters 
ſtill in being, it is more than probable that the 

- hiſtorical pieces of our moſt celebrated artiſts would 

de thrown at as great a diſtance by a compariſon 
with them, and fink as much in their value, as the 

works of our poets and ſtatuaries have done, And 
could we hear the antient muſic performed in its 
utmoſt perfection, our admiration of the modern 
would perhaps be changed into contempt, and the 


moſt excellent of our compoſers be conludered « on- 


- ly as agreeable triflers. 


From this view it is evident, that, 8 the 
reputation of the modern artiſts in painting and 
muſic may have been raiſed by the loſs of the 
works of the antients, yet the arts themſelves 
mult have ſuffered amazingly ; and all true critical 

knowlege, with reſpe& to thoſe, muſt have been 
proportionably leſs. For there can be no doubt, 

but that the curious enquirers into poetry and ſta- 

| tuary have much ſtronger, and more certain 
lights to guide their judgements, in aſcertaining 
the real value of any production in either of thoſe 
arts, by means of the twofold compariſon; whereas 

5 they. who have a taſte for muſie and painting can 


. 
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only judge by compariſon of the works of one | 


modern with thoſe of another. I roo 
Cc H A 45 XI. 


That the few originals, which have leen produced fo nce 


the revival of. the arts, have been indebted fer. 1 


and value to oratory. 


T HAVE already taken notice, that I ſpeak all 


along only of ſuch compoſitions in the imitative 
arts as are of the more exalted and heroic kind. 


| Of theſe we ſhall perhaps find very few amongſt _ 


the moderns which can be juſtly allowed to be 
originals. All that is called great and noble in 


ſtatuary, has been apparently borrowed from the 


antients ; as alſo in hiſtory-painting. Nor has the 
ſublimer kind of poetry been leſs indebted to 


them. Every thing in our muſic indeed, muſt be 
allowed to be original, as it was of our own in- 
vention, and could owe nothing to antiquity ; ſince | 
that art had been wholly loſt. But this, according 


to the modern practice, muſt be looked upon 
rather as a mathematical ſcience, ornamented by 


: fancy, than one of the imitative arts. Through- 
out all the nations of Europe, Italy and England 
alone can have the honour of boaſting that they 
have produced ſome noble original; ; Italy 1 in paint. _ 
* tt ing, and England in poetry. The pictures of 
| 1 | _ devotion, which chiefly employed the maſters of 


che Italian ſchool, might probably vie with the 


greateſt productions of old, were they ſtill ſub. 


; Wing,” in point of force of expreſſion, ſublimity, 
and 
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and truth; becauſe the maſters had an opportuni- 
ty of taking theſe warm from life in an infinite 
number of ſubjects daily to be ſeen in their chapels, 
in thoſe days when piety and enthuſiaſm were at 
their greateſt height. As praying with devotion, 
and an hearty zeal, muſt be allowed to be one of 
the moſt exalted ſpecies of oratory, and as nothing 
can be more ſtrongly characteriſed by the human 

features and geſture ; the modern artiſts muſt have 
had as good ſubjects, and as frequent opportunities 
of drawing from the life, in this reſpect, as the 
antients had in others: ſo that, ſuppoſing an equa- 
lity of genius and execution, there is good reaſon 

to believe, that the devotional pictures of the Ita- 
lian painters may every way be equally excellent 

with the hiſtorical pieces of antiquity, This opi- 4. I 
nion will appear the more probable when we con | 
| ſider, that tho* the hiſtorical pieces of the moſt 
eminent Italian painters have raiſed great admirati_ 
on, when compared with thoſe of others; yer 
they are far from being allowed to be the moſt ex 

cellent of their own works. It has been univerſally 
agreed, that the paintings on religious ſubjects of ; 

Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. are their moſt fi- 
niſhed pieces, and far ſuperior to their other Works. 
Let it be remembered alſo, that during the age of i | 
Leo X. and for ſome time afterwards, zeal for jy 
| religion was carried to a much higher pitch, on {|| 
' account of the ſtruggles occaſioned by the ſeveral] | 

ſeceſſions from the church of Rome, begun and | 
carried on in thoſe days, than it probably ever was 

either before or ſince. {E his * not only have i 
| | | | made 2 
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made a greater number of devotees, and afforded 
more frequent examples of a warm expreſſion, but 
mult likewiſe have rouzed the Italian * preachers, 
always allowed to be the moſt animated of any 


in Europe, to the utmoſt exertion of their facul- 
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ties; and conſequently have given advantages to 
the painters of thoſe days, in all ſubjects of this 
nature, over all artiſts of other countres, as well 
as their ſucceſſors in their own. I 
England has produced two poets in the ſublimer 
kinds of writing, the epic and tragic, who muſt he 
allowed to be truly originals. But it would be no 
difficult matter to prove, that they were indebted 
for the greateſt part of their excellence, and their 
undoubted ſuperiority over all the moderns of all 
nations, to their fkill in oratory, Whoever is con- 
verſant in the writings of Milton, muſt be con- 
vinced that he made that art his peculiar 
ſtudy. No other poet has ſhe wn ſo profound a 
knowlege of the power of ſounds, or the force of 
expreſſion from a proper arrangement of words. 
No writer of antiquity has ſhewn more perfect 
_ {kill in the whole art of eloquence, than he has 
diſplayed in the ſpeeches of Satan and his fallen 
crew. Whoever examines carefully his account 
of the proceedings at the Pandæmonium in his 


ſecond book, will find, that in the ſpeeches of fe 


Satan himſelf, of f Moloe, Belial, Ne and 
„ ee, 


* + To this int might probably be owing, the forei- 5 
dle expreſſion ſo much admired in one of the cartoons, 


where St. Paul is repreſented i in . n. 10 
| the Athenians. 5 | 


* 
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Beelzebub, he ſeems to have taken in almoſt the 
whole compaſs of oratory ; and that there is ſcarce 


a ſpecies of it, of which he has not given a noble 


and complete ſpecimen. Nor could the ſecretary 
of Cromwell have wanted ſubjects to draw after 
the life from that great maſter of perſuaſion and 
his aſſociates, by whom that art was as much cul- 
| tivated, and was as uſeful to them in carrying 


their points, as the e of — and * 
1 5 


aer, whoſe ning genius, and un- 


common reach of underſtanding, had endued him 
with an intuitive quickneſs in his ſearches into hu- 
man nature, had acquired from the very profeſſion 


in which he was engaged an habitual and practical 


knowlege of the oratorial art, far ſuperior to all 
theory. To be convinced of his admirable ſkill in 
this reſpe&, we need only look over his ſhort piece 
of advice to the player in his Hamlet; wherein we 
can not but wonder how it was poſſible, that ſo 
juſt and comprehenſive a ſyſtem of rules both for 
action and ſpeaking could have been comprized in 
ſo narrow a compaſs. It might be caſily ſhewn, 
that the great ſucceſs of bis pieces at this day, and 
the effects which they produce in the repreſentati- 
on, have been chiefly owing to his {kill in the art 
of ſpeaking. It was that which enabled him to 
form a true dramatic ſtyle, that happy arrangement 
and diſpoſition of his words, fo perfectly adapted 
to his ſubjects, which throw ſuch a luſtre on his 
; ſentiments, 3 and are ſo admirably ſuited to the mouth 


of 


< 
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of the ſpeaker. Theſe are the beauties which par- 
- ticularly diſtinguiſh his plays, in the repreſentation _ 
at leaſt, and ſufficiently make amends for all the 
| irregularities of his drama. Whilſt the works of 
moſt of our writers, who have great advantages 

over him in other reſpects, thro? want of ſkill in 
this eſſential art, are heard with languor, or diſ- 

guſt. And this will be found the beſt reaſon why 
many plays ſtill give delight in the cloſet, which 
are inſupportable on the ſtage. The ſame verſes 
may give pleaſure to the eye, which are tedious to 
1 the ear; the ſtyle, which is not eaſy to the ſpeak- 
er, becomes diſagreeable to the hearer; and no 
1 man can write well for the ſpeaker, who can not 

Toes 7 So en 

To obviate all the objections hich may be 

raiſed againſt the hypotheſis which I have laid down, 
and to invalidate the arguments. of the many writ. 
ers on this ſubject, would far exceed the compaſs 
and deſign of this work. J have contented myſelf at 


pear not improbable, and with curſorily taking no- 
tice of ſuch obvious objections as were moſt likely 
to occur at firſt view. I ſhall therefore leave the 
fuller proof to a future opportunity, and make no 
doubt but that the cloſer the examination is, the 
more will the opinion be juſtified. I ſhall conclude 
my arguments upon this head with one, which, to 
me at leaſt, appears an unanſwerable proof that the 
imitative arts borrowed their aids from oratory, 


not : 


Preſent with endeavouring to make this opinion ap- 
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not oratory from the imitative arts: that is, ſup- 

poſing that the maſters in the imitative arts co- 

pied from the orators and their auditories, the va- 


rious expreſſions of paſſion, &c. it is clear that 


they immediately took them from life, from na- 
ture; whereas on a ſuppoſition that the orators 


| borrowed their ſkill from the compoſition in the 
imitative arts, it is clear that they did not copy 
from nature, but from artificial works, and con- 


ſequently could not have arrived at fo perfect an 
Imitation in their way, as the other maſters; a 
point contradifted by fact, and the concurrent teſſi- 


| many of their cotemporaries, 
But whether the hypotheſis be 3 to be 


right, or not, it is at leaſt to be wiſhed that it were 
ſo; and more particularly by the people of Great 


Britain than any other nation upon earth. Becauſe 
from the very nature of their conſtitution, and their 


| happine's in being poſſeſſed of ſo fine a language, 
they are now the only people under the ſun capa- 
dle of carrying the oratorial art to as high a degree 
of perfection as the Greeks and Romans; and con- 
ſequently the only people who have it in their pow- _ 
er to bring the imitative arts to maturity, This, if 
believed or known, would be no little incitement 


to induſtry, and no ſmall inducement to apply with 


the utmoſt aſſiduity to the ſtudy of eloquence ; an 
art of itſelf ſo deſirable, and attended with ſuch _ 
immediate benefit to the poſſeſſors, but which - 


would acquire a new value, and become a national 


3 concern , 4 it were en to be 8 of ſuch 
| noble | 
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noble conſequences, by its influence on the other 
arts. Whereas, on a contrary ſupoſition, ſhould 
the opinions hitherto delivered upon this ſubject be 
eſtabliſhed, that genius is a caſual production ariſimg 
from . lucky circumſtances of air and climate, 
which have an influence upon the animal ſpirits, 
and from a happy conformation of the organs of 
the brain, &c. it is evident that all induſtry muſt 
be diſcouraged, as labour muſt prove ineffectual in 
all countries not poſſeſſed of ſuch a happy climate, 
and in all perſons who may not ſuppoſe themſelves _ 
formed with that lucky ſtructure of the organs. 
However advocates for ſuch opinions may ſhew 
their own ingenuity, by the invention of many 
ſpecious arguments to ſupport them, I ſhould be 
glad to know what benefit mankind is to reap from 
their labours? or what reward they ſhould expect, 
even if they were capable of demonſtrating princi- 
_ ples, which indeed, in their own nature, can be 
founded upon nothing but conjecture; and which, 
if believed, might be productive of great miſchief, 
and could not poſſibly do any good? For upon a 
proof of their ſyſtem, whole nations, as well as 
individuals, muſt lay aſide all attempts in the liberal 
arts, from an utter ' deſpair of . with ſueceſs. 
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CHAP. XII. 


f Grd 22 to Great Britain, ſhould the above 


opinions * fand to be true. 


\N a ſuppoſition that my hypotheſi s is BY 
1 founded, and that the perfection of eloquence 
would neceſſarily bring on the perfection of the 
liberal arts, I cannot help here indulging myſelf _ 
in a view of the many'glorious advantages which 
would reſult: from it to Great Britain. Let us 


only ſuppoſe that the arts 'were in as high per- 


fection here as at Athens or Rome, (and I ſhall 
hereafter ſhew from certain diſcoveries and ad- 


vantages, which time has given us over the antients, 


That they may be carried to a much higher pitch) 
what muſt TOY: be the W to this 


T country? - 


Had we 3 us ſuch excellent painters nnd : 

: ſeulptors as thoſe of old, their works would ſoon 

_ call upon the attention of the public to have ſuit- 

a able edifices raiſed to be the repoſitories of theſe 
treaſures. , Upon proper : encouragement there 


| would not be wanting men of true genius and ca- 


pacity in architecture, who, applying themſelves . 
wholly to the ſtudy of that art, might rival thoſe 
great antients, the ruins of whoſe works excite in 
us ſuch admiration; * © A propoſal for building 
_ * a parliament-houfe, courts of juſtice, royal pa- 
© lace, and other public edifices, ſuitable to the 

1 0 dignity of the nation,” would not then be laugh- 
: ed 


8 Baer of Cloyne. 
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cd at as a vain affair ; but theſe would be conſi- 


dered as works of neceſlity, and of the utmoſt 
benefit to the country, If all the public buildings 
as well as private palaces (for ſuch may ſeveral 


houſes of our nobility be termed) had been raiſed 


in the true ſtyle of architecture; and if theſe were 
every where adorned with pieces of painting and 
ſculpture, exceeding thoſe of all other countries, 
would not London be the grand emporium of 
arts, as ſhe already is of commerce? Would not 
perſons flock hither from all parts of the world to 
ſee and admire theſe works? Does not her very 
ſtituation, and the eaſe with which her ſhores are 
_ acceſſible to people from all corners of the earth, 
give England a natural right in this reſpe& over 
all other countries in the world?. And has not 
France raviſhed this from her merely by art and 
Induſtry? Can it be doubted, conſidering our 
great advantages in point of natural beauties, if 


we excelled the French alſo in thoſe of the arti- 


ficial kind, but that London would be more EY Ig 
ed to by travellers from all parts of the earth than 


Paris? Nay, ſhould we not draw over the French _ 


_ themſelves in as great abundance as the Engliſh 
now travel into France? Would not this be the 

ſureſt means of increaſing the wealth and power 
of England? Her wealth, from the money brought 
in by ſuch a coneourſe of foreigners, and from 
the diſpoſal of the moſt valuable of her commodt- 


ties, produced by the ingenuity of her artiſts (an 


| inexhauſtible fund) over the whole earth: her 
power, from the great figure ſhe muſt make, and 
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the high eſtimation in which ſhe muſt be held by 


all other nations; a point of more real conſequence 


than extent of territory or number of forces; 
which has been ſufficiently Wr gaacorh in the little 
commonwealth of Athens. 
All the commerce which Great Britain carries 
on in its ſeveral branches does not contribute in 


any degree to her advantage, ſo much as a ſingle 


traffic would do in ſuch commodities, as are ne- 
_ ceſfarily produced by a proper cultivation of the 
liberal arts Nor could any thing ſo effeftually 


promote her wealth, her power, her glory, and 


let me add, her ſafety. To be convinced of this, 


_ we need only take a view of the cauſes of the 


_ Preſent ſplendor of France. Is ſhe not indebted 


for her flouriſhing ſtate chiefly to her attention to 


the arts? By giving due encouragement to paint- 
ing and ſculpture, ſhe has produced many ma- 

ſters, at leaſt of comparative excellence, in the 
arts of defigning, colouring, engraving, chaſing, 

Kc. And how greatly by this means has ſhe en- 


DT hanced the price of her manufaQures, in ſilks, a 


laces, ornamental plate, all ſorts of toys and | 


faſhions? That it is merely owing to a ſuperiority 
in point of faſhion and deſign, that the 


French commodities are ſo much ſought after, is 
evident from this circumſtance, that the Engliſh | 


artiſans are univerſally allowed to exceed them in 


point of goodneſs of workmanſhip ; and had they 
| the advantage in other reſpects alſo, what infi- 
nite ſums might be ſaved to this nation, that are 
no carried into * to * our enemies ; | 

8 . TS; 
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and what large treaſures might be brought into 
this illand from the other countries of the world, 
and even from France herſelf, to purchaſe ſuch 
_ commodities as ſhould be confeſſedly ſuperior to 
_ theirs? Would not this be the true way to bring 
down the power of France, by cutting off the 
ſources of her wealth? Would not this be the 


means of leſſening the admiration of her neigh- 


bours, and of raiſing the glory of Britain upon 
her ruins ? And would not the weakneſs of France 
be the ſafety of England? Let us therefore ſup- 
poſe that architecture, ſculpture, with the ſeveral | 
arts dependent on it, painting, poetry, and mu- 
ſic, were in as high a degree of perfection here 
as at Athens, and conſequently ſo far ſuperior 
with regard to their ſtate in France that there 


could be no ſort of competition; would not Eng- 


land in this caſe be the country reſorted to by 
| the travellers of the whole world? Would not 
our language be learned, and our noble authors 
| ſtudied by the people of all nations? Would not the 
perfect knowlege which muſt then be ſpread of our 
noble conſtitution, of our religion, of the glorious 
writings of our Philoſophers and divines, ſtrike 


them with awe and veneration, and make them 


acknowlege an undoubted ſuperiority in us over 


all other countries? Would not London in this 


caſe become the capital not of England, but of 7 


| the world; and England be conſidered as a queen 


among the nations? On the contrary, what would 


be the ſtate of France in this caſe? Would ſhe not : 


fink propqmtionably low as N ſhould be 
raiſed 8 


their capital, whoſe reſidence amongſt them con- 


territory without a ſufficient number of inhabit- 
wretched thro” want of induſtry, which would of 
. better fort would decay with the glory of their 


to excite in them their high notions of honour, as 


her, once be dene; owe the ſuperior genius of 
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_ raiſed?” Should ours come to be ſtudied and uni. 
verſally known, the poverty of their language 
would, upon compariſon, bring it into contempt, 
and of courſe into neglect. They would no long- 
er have ſuch crowds of foreigners reſorting to 


tributes ſo largely to their wealth. They would 
no longer give the laws of faſhion to Europe, 
but receive them from us. Their fantaſtical pieces 
of workmanſhip, calculated to captivate the ig- 
norant and capricious, would no longer ſtand the 
| teſt, when compared with ſuch as were ſuperior 
in point of true taſte founded upon good ſenſe. 
Deprived of this fort of merchandiſe, ſhe could 
have no other reſource, as the natural produce of 
her ſoil will ſcarce afford ſufficient for the main- 
tenance of her natives. Thus that kingdom would 
be reduced to the degree of weakneſs, which is 
the neceſſary confequence of too large extent of 


_ ants. The bulk of the people would be poor and 
courſe flag with commerce; and the ſpirits of the 
country: ſince nothing has contributed ſo much 
the fancied greatneſs of their Monarque, and the 
apparent ſuperiority which their country has gain 
_ ed, by great art, in many points, over their 


| neighbours. But ſhould the ſpells and charms, 
by which ſhe has faſcinated all the nations round 


85 Britain 
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Britain prevail, and/ſhine. forth in its ſplendor; the 
boaſted glory of France would vaniſh like à miſt 
before the morning ſun. When the eyes of Europe 
ſhould be opened, and the true light ſhine before 
them, they would wonder how they could have 
been ſo long impoſed upon by falſe appearances, 
and tinſel gliſtening. Thus ſunk in the eſtimation 
of their neighbours, the French would ſoon ſink 
ia theirown ; andin a ſhort time, farfram- think - 
ing of attacking others, they en N 
to defend themſelves. 


If the perfection of the Ebene arts Sails "ah | 


Pt the means of railing Great Britain, in point of 
gloty and power, above all her neighbours; nei- 


ther would it contribute leſs to her domeſtic or- 
der, health, and happineſs. Theſe depend upon 


te morality of a nation; and it. can be demon- 


| ftrated, that the morality af a people ſo circum- 
ſtanced as we are, and under ſuch a conſtitution, 
muſt in a great meaſure depend upon a proper 
cultivation of the arts. This 1 ſhall attempt to 
do in the following manner. From the nature of 


' our ſituation, which has brought on an extenſive 


commerce, much wealth is neceſſarily poured in 


upon us. This, from the nature of our conſti- | 
ttution, is more equally diffuſed thro', the inhabit- 


| ants, and becomes more certainly their property 
| than under any other form of government. A ſu- 
; perfluity of wealth of courſe increaſes a deſire of 
. pleaſure (ſo natural to man) as it furniſhes thoſe 
Who are poſſeſſed of it with the means of grati- 
2 . that deſire. Now it may be confidently 
72 _ el, 
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| aſſerted, that no nation upon earth, in proportion 
to the number of its inhabitants, contains ſo many 
individuals poſſeſſed of more wealth than is requi- 
ſne to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, as England: 
conſequently, that there is no nation where a deſire 
of pleaſure is likely to be ſo epidemic. Upon the 
right direction of this deſire therefore will the mo- 
rality and happineſs of the people in a | great mea. 
ſure depend. | 
3 Pleaſures are of thees TR intelleQual, which 
ariſe from the culture of the underſtanding ; ſen- 
ſitive, from the gratification of the appetites and 
_ paſſions; and reflective, from the powers of the 


Imagination. To obtain the firſt requires cloſe _ 


ſtudy, labour, and application; they are likely 
therefore only to be purſaed by ſuch as have their 


fortunes to make: the ſecond are common to all 


men, as well as to brutes : and the laſt ſeem to be 


particularly calculated for thoſe whoſe independent 
- fortunes render it not neceſſary to take the pains 
© requiſite to arrive at the higheſt degree of intellec- 


| tual pleaſure, and yet whoſe reaſon may be ſuffici- | 


19 moſt to one or the other. 


ently improved not to give morn wholly up = 
: to ſenſual gratifications. 
The higheſt pleaſures of i imagination ariſe Hom 
| the! imitative arts. It is of the utmoſt conſequence | 
therefore to an opulent nation, that they ſhould be 
in a proper degree of perfection. Theſe pleaſures, 
being of a middle kind between the rational' and 
ſenſitive, and partaking of both, are productive of 


| good or bad conſequences 5 as they incline _ 


| R 5 - When 
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Britain prevail, and ſhine forth in its ſplendor ; the 
© boaſted glory of France would vaniſh like a miſt 
before the morning ſun; When the eyes of Europe 
ſhould be opened, and the true light ſhine before 


them, they would wonder how they could have 
deen ſo long impoſed upon by falſe appearances, 


and tinſel gliſtening. , Thus ſunk in the eſtimation 


of their neighbours, the French would loop! fink = 


ia their on; and in a ſhort time, für n ink: 


ing of attacking others, they een _— ; 
to defend themſelves, _ . 


If the perfection of the N arts > vale be 8 
the means of railing. Great Britain, in point of 


glory and power, above all her neighbours; nei- 


ther would it contribute leſs to her domeſtic o- 


der, health, and happineſs. Theſe depend upon 
the morality of a nation; and it can be demon- 
| ſtrated, that the, morality af, a people ſo circum- 


ſtanced as we are, and under ſuch a conſtitution, 


muſt in a great meaſure depend upon à proper 
cultivation of the arts. This I ſhall attempt to 


do in the following manner. From the nature of 5 
oo ſituation, which has brought on an extenſive 


commerce, much wealth is neceſſarily poured in 
upon us. This, from the nature of our conſti- 


. tution, is more equally diffuſed thro” the inhabit- 


| ants, and becomes more certainly their property 


than under any other form of government. A ſu- 


perfluity of wealth of courſe increaſes a deſire of 

pleaſure (ſo natural to man) as it furniſhes thoſe 
ho are. poſſeſſed of it with the means of grati- 
Hing that Heine. Now it way; be confidentiy 8 
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aſſerted, that no nation upon earth, in proportion 
to the number of its inhabitants, contains ſo many 
individuals poſſeſſed of more wealth than is requi- 


_ ſite to ſupply the neceſſaries of life, as England: 
conſequently, that there is no nation where a deſire 


of pleaſure is likely to be ſo epidemic. Upon the 
right direction of this deſire therefore will the mo- 


rality and N of the 3 in a port mea- 


ſure depend. 
Pleaſures are of three bt; intelle ktual, which 
ariſe from the culture of the underſtanding; ſen- 
ſitive, from the gratification of the appetites and 


paſſions; and reflective, from the powers of the 


imagination. To obtain the firſt requires cloſe 
ſtudy, labour, and application; they are likely 
therefore only to be purſaed by ſuch as have their 
fortunes to make: the ſecond are common to all 


men, as well as to brutes: and the laſt ſeem to be 


particularly calculated for thoſe whoſe independent 
fortunes render it not neceſſary to take the pains 


requiſite to arrive at the higheſt degree of intellec- 


tual pleaſure, and yet whoſe reaſon may be ſuffici- 
ently improved not to give * Nen up . 


to ſenſual gratifications. 


The higheſt pleaſures of i imagination with from = 
970 che imitative arts. It is of the utmoſt conſequence 
therefore to an opulent nation, that they ſhould be 


in a proper degree of perfection. Theſe pleaſures, 


being of a middle kind between the rational and 
ſenſitive, and partaking of both, are productive of 
good or bad conſequences according as Fey en 


: * to one or r the other. 
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heir circumſtances. Whilſt "ey, are impelled to 
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| When the rational is predominant, they ſhorten 
the road to wiſdom, and exhibit virtue in the moſt 


_ amiable light: they enlarge the underſtanding, and 
better the heart. But, when the ſenſitive prevails, 

they become bawds to the paſſions, and only ſerve 
to extend the empire of vice and ignorance. 


The truth of this will ſufficiently appear, upon 


_ conſidering the different effects produced by the 
arts, according as they are employed in the cauſe 
of virtue or of vice. Nothing can convey in- 
- RruRtion with delight, ennoble the mind, or enlarge 
the heart ſo much, as good poems, plays, pieces 
of oratory, printing, and ſculpture, repreſenting 
great and glorious actions and perſons. Nothing 
can ſo effectually debauch the mind and corrupt the 
heart, as the proſtitution of theſe arts to lewd _ BE 
ſenſual purpoſes. 85 
- he morality of a nation Jevends: 8 
more upon the right direction of the imitative 
arts than is imagined. The example of the no- 
bility, gentry, and perſons of independent for- 
tunes, is ever followed by the lower claſs of peo- 
ple: and, when that leads to ſenſuality, the whole 
nation will of courſe be corrupt. Nor can 1 ſee, 


as matters are circumſtanced, but that the rich 


muſt, by a fatal neceſſity, be plunged into vice, 
= Wealth of courſe makes pleaſure their chief ob- 
15 --&. That of the rational kind is too laborious for 
perſons whoſe minds and bodies have been ren- 


dered effeminate and indolent from the eatines of 


the 


2 PIII woot: 


— 
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abound with — of this ſort. 
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the ſenſual by paſſions from within, and are allur- 
ed by excitements from without, they naturally 


fall into gratifications of this kind, from the eaſe 


with which they are obtained. If, therefore, the 
pleaſures of imagination, which alone could hinder 


them from being abſorbed in thoſe, by filling up 
their time, with delight, inſtead of being of the 


ſame fide with virtue, ſhould become confederate 
with vice; would not all reſtraints be taken off 


from their unruly appetites? would they not be 


plwKkuͤnged into ſenſuality by double violence? would 
they not be allured to it by double charms? _ 


If we compute the ſtate of England with any 


other country, we ſhall find, from the very na- 
ture of our conſtitution, that the cultivation and 

proper direction of the pleaſures of imagination 

are more eſſential to us than to any other people 
upon earth. In deſpotic governments people may 

be reſtrained by fear from indulging too much in 
ſenſual pleaſures , to the prejudice of ſociety and 


government. In republics, rewards, honours, | 


and emulation, may ſpirit up perſons. of the high- 
| eſt birth and fortune to laborious. ſtudies, and to 
dedicate themſelves chiefly | to pleaſures of the ra- 


tional kind +. But in Britain, where the rich 


need not fear puniſhments, and where rewards 
are not the neceſſary conſequences of improved 
abilities ; * . can p kinder L of : 


* of this them” is a F ;nflancs in the abfti- 


nence of the Turks from wine. 


+ The hiſtories of the Greek and Roman republics 


© + dende 5 
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independent fortunes from laying themſelves out 
chiefly for the gratification of their ſenſual appe- 


tites, but a true taſte for the liberal arts, and a 


right enjoyment of the pleaſures of imagination. 


Nothing elſe can form a ſufficient barrier againſt 


the devaſtations of luxury, and the inevitable de- 
ſtruction which is ever its attendant. A learned 
luxury does not add ſo much to the ornament, as 
be ſtrength of a nation. It ennobles the mind, 
and excites an ardor for great and heroic atchieve- 
ments. Tt gives an higher reliſh for liberty and 


virtue, and teaches men how to ſet a true value 
on thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings. It is an antidote _ 


againſt the poiſonous qualities of exceſſive wealth, 


and makes ſuperfluity ſalutary to a nation, There 


is no fear that money can be poured too faſt into 
a country, or be productive of any bad effects, 


where the arts flouriſh, and a general good taſte 


for them prevails, In ſuch caſe, the endeavours 


to merit reward would increaſe in proportion ay 


the power of rewarding ; the number of artiſts, 
to the number of encouragers ; ; and no fund of 
| wealth can be more copious or inexhauſtible than 


the fund of genius. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the 
ſtate of Biitain ; let vs ſuppoſe a ſufficient number of | 
real artiſts, 45d a ſufficient quantity of true taſte in 
the people; how gloriouſly might the ſoperfluity of 
the rich be employed in rewarding merit, in en- 
couraging genius, and in prrchaſing their noble 
= productions: ? How much more delightfully to 
' themſelves, as well as beneficially to their country, 


+ night their time be employee in the ſtudy of 
| : | theſe 
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theſe agreeable arts, and in the rational enjoy- 

ments which they beſtow ; than in gaming, drink- 
iag, and all other modiſh amuſements ? 

It was to the want of pleaſures of this kind, 
that all the great empires of the world chiefly 
_ owed their deſtruction. When conqueſt intro- 
duced wealth, and wealth ſtimulated a deſire of 
_ Pleaſure, the rich had none to chuſe but. of the 
| ſenſual kind, Intemperance debaſed their minds, 
and enervated their bodies. Thus they fell an eaſy 
prey to the firlt warlike people that attacked them. 


The conquerors in their turn, allured by the ſame 3 0 


_ delights, were diſſolved in voluptuouſneſs, and 


met with the ſame fate from ſome more hardy 


people. Thus fell the mighty empires of the, Aſ- 
ſyrians, Perſians, Medes, Egyptians, &c. If it 
be ſaid that Athens and Rome allo fell, tho' the 
| liberal arts were carried in both places to the high- 


eſt perſection, it can be ſhewn that their ruin was 


not owing to the ſame cauſe. The ſtamina of 

thoſe ſtates were bad, the vitals were unſound; 

and, far from wondering at their diſſolution, we 
o ght only to be ſurpriſed how they laſted fo long. 


It can be ſhewn, that the cultivation of the arts 


contributed much to prolong their date; but no 
| remedy could have been effectual, when the diſ- 
eaſe was mortal. With reſpect to Athens, it is 
well known that ſhe was indebted for her riſe, 


and the great figure ſhe made in the world, to the 


arts; but her ambition increaſed with the flouriſh- 


ing ſtate, and far exceeded her power. The ex- 
= treme jealouſy which the Athenians had of their 
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| liberty, by its exceſs, degenerated into a vice; and 
the oſtraciſm, introduted by it, often brought them 
into danger, by depriving the ſtate of its ableſt 


guardians. It is true that the empire of the ſea 
gave Athens a power, to which ſhe was not at 
all entitled from the ſmall extent of her territories. 
The obſervation made by Monteſquieu upon this 
head is well worth the attention of every Engliſh- 


man. The paſſage is this. But this Athenian 


lordſhip of the ſeas deſerves to be more particu- 
* larly mentioned. Athens, ſays Xenophen „rules 


t © the fea : but as the country of Attica is joined 
© to the continent, it is ravaged by enemies, 


while the Athenians are engaged in diſtant ex 
peditions. Their leaders ſuffer their lands to 


c 
. be deſtroyed, and ſecure their wealth by ſend- 
© ing it to ſome iſland. The populace, who are 
not poſſeſſed of lands, have no uneaſineſs. But 
c 
6 
c 


ik the Athenians inhabited an iſland, and, be. 
 Gdes this, enjoyed the empire of the ſea, they 


« would, as long as they were poſſeſſed of theſe 
advantages, be able to annoy others, and at the 
© ſame time be out of all danger of being annoyed.? 
MNionteſquieu' 8 obſervation upon the above paſſage Toe 


from Xenophon | is this; © One would imagine that 


5 Tenophon was ſpeaking of England.” 


Here we may ſee that the naval power of 
Athens muſt have received continual checks from 


5 the nature of her ſituation; and that her victories 
at ſea might at any time be ballanced by the de- 
ſtruction of her ee and even her ns In 


"wp | 
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this reſpect therefore it will at once occur what an | 


amazing advantage Great Britain has over her. 
But when we conſider the ſmall number of her ci- 
tizens, which ſeldom amounted to more than 
_ twenty thouſand. we ſhall rather have occaſion to 


wonder at the degree of power to which her ſtate _ 
was raiſed, and that ſhe was able ſo long to main- 
tain it, than at its deſtruction. The utmoſt activity 


in each individual was abſolutely neceſſary to the 


Preſervation of fo ſmall a body. When therefore 

the ſtudy of philoſophy became pretty general 

_ amongſt them; when the contemplative was pre- 

ferred to the ales. life; when perſons of the 
greateſt abilities amongſt them withdrew from pub- 
lic affairs to the conſideration of their own private 

| happineſs; the ſlate. of courſe deprived of the beſt 

| heads to direct it, and the braveſt hearts to defend 

it. And this alone was ſaibcieot to in on the 5 


ruin of Athens. 


If we even add, 05 the very means which 5 


Taiſed them to greatneſs, if not properly reſtrain- 


ed, muſt produce their deſtruction; that the too 
great indulgence to a love “ of the liberal arts 
muſt have had as bad effe ts with reſpect to the 


| The love of Phe arts muſt PAP got to a moſt vicious ED 


: height, when the people expended larger ſums in the de- 


corations of their theatre than in a long war; and when 
they would not conſent, even tho' reduced to extremity, 


than ny part of the fund raiſed for the ſupport of their 
public di 


F ould make ſuch « motion. 


—_ 
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j 


iverſions ſhould be applied to the exigencies of a 
the ſtate, and voted him an enemy to * word who _ 
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ſafety of ſuch a ſmall body, as the love of vice in 
larger ſtates : if we allow that a learned luxury, 
becoming epidemical amongſt a few thouſands 
might as effectually diſqualify them from the acti- 
vity neceſſary to the preſervation of their country, 
as that of the ſenſual kind amongſt millions; the 
argument will not be concluſive againſt the arts 
themſelves, but againſt the abuſe of them: nor 


mould it be any diſcouragement to the cultivation. 


of thoſe arts in another country otherwiſe circum- 
ſtanced. The ſtate of Athens in this caſe muſt 
as neceſſarily become a bankrupt, as a man of a 
private fortune would endeavour, in theſe ſorts of 
expences, to emulate a prince. But we may ſay 
that the eſtate of Britain, with reſpect to that of 
Athens, is immenſe ; and that ſhe may afford to 
lay out in ſuperfluities what would have beggared 
the other. Were a number equal to the whole 
in the liberal arts, they would not be miſſed in the 
ſtate; and there would ſtill be many millions left, 
out of which guardians might be choſen for the 
Public ſafety, both in point of counſel and va- 
. 
Tet we "OR under al their diladvantages, what 
noble efforts this poliſhed people made for their 
| liberty (efforts never known in thoſe undone by 
ſenſual luxury) and how long their fate was defer- 


” ed to the oratory of one ſingle man. 


„ The deſtruction of the Roman republic was 1 5 
: ſo owing to a conſtitutional diſeaſe. The eſta- 


;  bli@ment of the tribunitial e was an in- 5 
| curable 
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curable wound in the very vitals of this ſtate. 


This is admirably explained by the all-picrcing 
genius of our — where he makes Corio- 
lanus ſay, | 
And my : Gul Fa 

© To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 

© may enter *twixt the gap of both, and take 
: 2 one * the other.“ 


This 1 was the ties of perpetual feuds and con- 


teſts; and the people at length, grown weary of 


ſuch an unquiet and turbulent life, were prepared 
to welcome any change of government. Every 
one who is acquainted with the ſtory of Sylla 


muſt ſee, that his tyranny might have taken place 
ſooner, had it not been for his extraordinary mo- 
deration. And it is well known that, as Demo- 


ſthenes for ſome time reſpited the fate of Athens, ſo 


did Cicero by his eloquence, that of Rome; which 
| otherwiſe, inſtead of a Cæſar, might have owned. 
Cataline for a maſter. But it is well worth ob- 
ſerving, that Rome never appeared in ſuch glory, 
never enjoyed ſuch happineſs at home, nor was ſo 
much reſpected abroad, as during the time that the = 


arts flouriſhed in their higheſt degree of perfection. 


When they diſappeared, ſenſuality alone took 
place, produced the ſame effects at Rome as in 
other great empires, and brought about her total 

deſtruction: ſhe depended on her conqueſts, and 

TT ien dominion, for her preſervation but the 


0 * Coriolanus, a& i iti, ſcene I, 


R 5 . empi”e 
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Rome fell by her own ſtrength. Here we may 
take notice of the advantage which Great Britain 


has over thoſe two famous nations, from her very 


ſituation. As am iſland, ſhe is free from the dan- 
gers to which Athens was always expoſed : and as 


an iſland alſo, ſhe is reſtrained from that fatal de- 
| fire of extending her- conqueſts, which has ever 
proved the ruin of all ambitious countries. 


Since therefore the arts might be of ſuch ad- 


vantage to the proſperity of Britain; ſince we 
might enjoy all the benefits reſulting from them, 
in as high a degree as the Athenians did, without 
any dangerous conſequences to be feared from 
them; ſince they might contribute to our glory as 


much as they did to that of Rome, whillt they re- 


ſided there, without fear of their vaniſhing ſo ſoon, 
as the native excellence of our conſtitution affords 
_ Rrong hopes of its preſervation ; what cauſe can 
be aſſigned that they have hitherto made ſo ſmall a 
progreſs in this iſland? Is there any thing in the ſoil 


not congenial to them? Is there an impoſſibility of 
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Whether i it is not probable that the arts michs errive at 
art higb a pitch in - e as at * 15 


| Rome? 


TT has been beter ee chat to the 1 


tion of the imitative arts four things are chiefly 

neceflary ; viz, genius, application, proper ſubjects, 
and ſuitable inſtruments. Let us ſee how the 

people of great Britain ſtand with reſpect to theſe 
four articles. And firſt, as to genius. 7 
_ The inſtances of the force of genius in the = 
tives of this country with regard to the imitative 
arts are too many and too apparent to need any ; 


enumeration. Wherever they have had livin 


ſubjects to draw from, they have not failed to 
produce the ſtrongeſt reſemblance, and the moſt 


_ forcible expreſſion. If they have failed in the 


more exalted views of human nature, it is becauſe _ 

| there were no where proper objects in life to be 

found, from which they might receive the im 
preſſion. Hogarth has admirably repreſented ſuch 

nature as he found. Oug writers of comedy have 
out · done all the reſt, of the world in the variety as 
well as exact drawing of the characters from the 
life. Our tragic authors indeed, one only ex- 
| cepted, for the above reaſon have fallen very ſhort 

in theirs. Mr. Garrick; muſt be allowed to be 

1 8 wimissble in the repreſentation of ſuch comic 

characters as he hath an opportunity of obſerving 


Ar. E 
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in the world; nor does he fall ſhort of equal per- 


fection in ſuch parts of tragie characters as can be 


taken from life. The forcible and natural expreſ- 


ſion of his madneſs in Lear could hardly have 


been preſented in ſuch lively colours, had he not 
dorrowed it from the ſchool of nature, from Bed- 
lam. This reminds me of the excellent figures 
of the two lunatics done by Cibber. Nor can it 


de doubted from the place where they ſtand, and 


the opportunities which he muſt have had, but that 
the admirable expreſſion to be ſeen in thoſe ſtatues 
Was taken immediately from life. This is the 
more likely when it is conſidered that none of his 
bdther works contributed much to his honour, in 
which, like the reſt of his fraternity, he probably 
_ contented himſelf with copying other maſters. 


But tho” there never had been any inſtance of . 


| this ſort, tho? there never had been any production 


in the arts worthy of admiration, I ſhould not ſtill 
heſitate to conclude, that Great Britain has abound- 


cd more with genius than any other country in the 
globe; however it has been obſcured for want of 


encouragement, or buried thro' want of opportu- 


nity to diſplay itſelf; for this unanſwerable reaſon ; 
that the perfection of the imitative arts is more 
neceſſary to the we'l-being of Britain, than to any 

_ other nation upon earth; and providence furniſhes 
all countries, in the moſt liberal manner, with 

Whatever is moſt neceſſary to their well-being: 
But we do not want inſtances : no, by the im- 

mortal names of Milton and Shakeſpear, we do 


not want inftances of the nobleſt kind! When we 
ks Senior 
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conſider the hiſtory of theſe men, and the concur- 
rence of wonderful circumſtances which produced 
their admirable writings; there appears to be 


ſomething miraculous throughout. As to Milton, 


it is well known that he paſſed the moſt vigorous 
of his years in ſtate affairs, and difagreeable con- 
troverſies. Had he not out- lived Cromwell, we 
ſhould never have known him as a favourite of the 
muſes. After the reſtoration, if his life had not 


deen preſerved by extraordinary means, when he 


was perpetually marked out for deſtruction; the 
Paradiſe loſt had never been written, and that firſt 
of poets would never have thrown ſuch a luſtre on 
the Engliſh nation. And under what circum- 
| ſtances was this great work performed? Diſtreſſed 
in his affairs, deprived of his fight, advanced in 
| years, tormented by the moſt acute diſorders, 


ſurrounded with perils, and the object of hatred | 


and contempt to the greateſt part of his country- 
men. Under ſuch circumſtances was the nobleſt 


poem, that ever appeared in any age or country, |. 


begun and finiſhed. What but the moſt vivid 
genius that ever animated a human breaſt could 
have infpired ſach an undertaking, or ſupported 


bim in the proſecution of it? But when we conſi- 


der the poor reward which attended his labours, 
the cold reception which his work met with in that 
taſteleſs age ; that it lay for a long time on his 


bockſeller's hands as waſte paper; what ſhall we 
| ſay to his preſeverence under theſe diſeourage- 


ments, to his writing other pieces inimitable in 


their kind, and only * by his own great 


work? 


1 BRITISH deen. 
work ? Can it be accounted for on any other prin- 
_ ciple than that he was favoured with a larger por- 
tion of ctherial fire, than ever yet was beſtowed 
on mortal? obs „ 
The ſtory of Shakeſpear is well known. That 
he had but a ſlender education, and ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſnip in a country town, to a mechanical 
trade, in which occupation he might probably 
have continued all his days, had not the danger 
incurred on account of a youthful frolic in deer- 
ſtealing forced him to fly to London. There 
chance and want, not any ſpurrings of genius, 
led him to the ſtage. At that time it was the 


cuſtom to act plays in the day-time, and perſons. 
of faſhion, inſtead of going in coaches, uſed to 


nde to the theatre. The firſt employment of our 
Shakeſpear was to hold ſome of their horſes 
for hire ; which for a time afforded him a liveli- 

| hood. But often obſerved by ſome of the per- 

formers in this low office, and having ſomething 

promiſing in his aſpect, he was at length intro- 
duced behind the ſcenes in quality of prompter's 
boy. Such were the beginnings, ſuch was the intro- 
duction of that great genius into that field of ac. 
tion, where he afterwards diſplayed his powers 
in ſo aſtoniſhing a manner. Here is another glare. 
ing inſtance of the ſuperiority of Engliſh genius 
over that of all other countries. For by the force 

of that alone, without education, without oppor- 
tunities of improvement, without the excitements 
of fame, or conſiderable profit, when the ſtage 
was as yet in its infancy, and the national taſte 
e + 4.4 univerſally 
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- univerſally bad; has this man outdone, in the moſt 
_ eſſential points of his art, all the great writers of 


Greece and Rome, who were amply ſupplied with 


all poſſible means of cultivating their talents to the 


utmoſt, who were ſtimulated to diſplay them in | 
the higheſt perfection, by the moſt ample rewards, 


| that ambition, love of fame, or deſire of wealth 
could graſp at. 


Iheſe two great men ſeem to | have been placed 
by the hand of Providence upon an eminence, 


like two large beacons, to illuminate the land; 


that his goodneſs might be ſeen by all, and his 
Ways juſtified to man: to ſhew his parental care 
cover his creatures, in ſupplying them with what- 
ever is needful to their happineſs : to give an evi- 
dent proof of his juſt diſtributions, that, as Britain 


ſtood more in need for genius than any other 


country in the world, ſo he had ſupplied it with a 
larger ſhare. But, tho? the Almighty may ſome- | 
times work wonders, in compaſſion to our weak. | 
_ neſs, and to aſſiſt our blindneſs; yet, when our 
eyes are opened, and proper 3 received, 
all is done on his part; and we are left to ourſelves 
to make a proper uſe of the grace which he bas g 


vouchſafed to us. 'Tho? two have ariſen amon 


us who ſeem to have been: inſpired, and to have 
been conducted to their point of perfection by 
means preternatural ; yet it is from application 
and encouragement alone that we can hope to 
| ſee many ſuch. For want of theſe, who can tell 
how many Miltons may have been loſt in the pu- 
fults of To: mere and 9 and how 


many | 
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many Shakeſpears may have been hid behind 


counters? If we continue in the ſame inattention 
to ſuch material points, who can tell how many 
preſent, and future geniuſes, capable of contri- 
buting to the benefit and ornament of his country, 
in the higheſt degree, may be — abſorbed in 


worldly purſuits? 
Upon the whole it may be concluded with cer- 


tainty, that it is not for want of genius that Bri- 


tain has not excelled all other countries in the 


liberal arts; but ſomething elſe ; what this is let 
us now enquire. The next + ries be n 
is application. - 
Application in one country is as much 3 5 
tional, as indolence is in another. The difference 


of climates is the cauſe of theſe different effects. 


1 1 happy temperature of air produces the one, 


extremes of heat or cold the other. ?Tis as pain- 


ful to the people to be without employment in the 
firſt, as it is to them to enter upon or continue 
in ation, i in the laſt. In the one they ſet them 
| ſelves to work, in order to avoid uneaſineſs; in the 
other they muſt be allured to labour by reward, 
or driven to it by puniſhment. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was a people in the word ſo conſtitutionallß 
induſtrious as the Engliſh ; nor can all hiſtory pro- 
duce ſo many examples of great works, wherein 
the mental powers are diſplayed in the moſt extra- 
ordinary manner; undertaken and carried on with 


ſo little aſſiſtance or encouragement. Their la- 


bours ſeem to have been the reſult of an internal 
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fluenced by external cauſes. If therefore to this 


conſtitutional activity there ſhould be added all 


the aids neceſſary to quicken their progreſs, and 


all due encouragement to chear and enliven their 
ſpirits in their fatiguing purſuits; can it be a mat- 
ter of doubt whether the Engliſh would exceed all 


other nations, antient and modern, as — 1 in ap- 


plication as they do in genius? 
Proper ſubjects come next to be conſidered. It 
has been already ſhewn, that proper ſubjects for 


the imitative arts, which are calculated only for 
the uſe and delight of man, muſt be ſuch as can 
contribute moſt to his advantage and pleaſure: 
and that therefore views of human nature, in its 
moſt exalted and beautiful ſtate, are the fitteſt 
ſubjects for imitation, as being moſt likely to an- 
ſwer thoſe ends. To know what the ſtate is, we 


need only enquire into thoſe points which particu- 


larly diſtinguiſh the human from the brute crea- 
tion, and give man the great ſuperiority over all 
other animals. The moſt obvious diſtinction of 
all is that of ſpeech, without which reaſon would 
in a manner be- uſeleſs to us. By ſpeech I do not 
here mean the mere articulation of words, a fa- 
culty which ſome birds have as well as we, but 


the power of communicating our thoughts to cach 


other in their full force, and impreſſing them 
| ſtrongly on the minds of the hearers, by means of 
| ſuitable and concomitant tones, geſtures, and 
looks. It is this ſort of ſpeech which dignifies 
man above all other creatures, and which places 
him | in the mel conſpicuous point of view, 


Atchier ements 
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Atchievements in war, and deeds of arms, may 
excite our wonder, and aſtoniſh our fancy; but 
views of this ſort are only of human nature de- 
formed, and degraded; as the higheſt courage, 
ſhewn on theſe occaſions, does not exceed that of 
| brute beaſts. Reaſon and the power of commu- 
nicating it are the great characteriſtics of man; 
and it is from the proper exerciſe of theſe talents 
alone, that uſeful and delightful views of human 
nature can be taken. A complete orator, when 
he ſpeaks in public, preſents at once to view all 
the perfections both of mind and body with which 


it hath pleaſed God to adorn man, and which are 


never ſeen together in equal force or beauty in 
any other perſon, or upon any other occalion. 
Here then alone is to be found the true pattern for 
the imitative arts, the only juſt model for the 
poet, the mulician, the painter, the ſtatuary to 
copy from. If we therefore are more deficient in 
| ſubjects, than the arts of Athens and Rome, it muſt- 

be our own fault; ſince our talents can not be ſaid 
to be inferior, and ſince we have every excitement 
to the ſtudy of oratory which hey, had, and rather | 


in a ſtronger degree. 


he laſt point to be 3 was - that of ſuit- — 
able inſtruments. In this reſpect it can not be 


doubted but that we have amazing advantages 


over the antients. With regard to muſical inſtru- 
ments, from a view of the ſtructure of theirs, it 


is impoſſible they could have been ſo perfect as 


thoſe of later invention. In painting we are 


_ . of all the colours which they, had, and. 
: have 
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have many ſuper- added, by our commerce with 


the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, which muſt have been 


unknown to them. All inſtruments uſed in ſcul- 
pture, graving, &c. are with us in the higheſt de- 


gree of perfection: and were the Engliſh language 
properly cultivated, it would be found to be a 
much more complete inſtrument for the uſe of * 


ets than what they were poſſeſſed of. 

If therefore upon the whole we eee! them i in 
genius, application, and inſtruments ; what can 
there be wanting to make the arts flouriſh more 


here than ever they did in Athens or Rome, but 
proper ſubjects, and due encouragement? It has 
been already ſhewn how proper ſubjects are to be 
obtained; and due encouragement, from the very 
nature of our conſtitution, can proceed only from 
a general good taſte in the people; which mult 
ariſe from the ſame ſource as the ſubjects. The 
quantity of the one will neceſſarily increaſe in pro 


3 to the number of the other. 


When we conſider that the cultivation of . 
arts is abſolutely neceſſary to the well. being of this _ 
country; that the means are proportioned to the 
neceſſity ; that, as luxury muſt be a neceſſary dif- 
eaſe here, and likely to rage with more violence 
| than any where elſe, the grand phyſician increaſed _ | 
the quantity and power of the medicine; that 
| there was an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution 
given to ſtruggle with the diſorder, and the benign 
influence of the pureſt religion ſuper- added: we 
can not but conclude, that this nation has been 8 
more peculiarly favoured by Providence than = | 
1 r 
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other upon earth. When we conſider, that from 


our very ſituation we are leſs liable to be attacked 


by enemies than any other great people ever were, 
and by the ſame means we are alſo precluded 
from the folly of ambition in endeavouring to ex- 
tend our dominions by conqueſt, which has ever 
ended in the ruin of the greateſt empires; that the 
intellectual faculties were never diſplayed in ſo 
| High a degree as by the natives of this country in 
their ſearches into philoſophy, and all; manner of 
ſcience ; that the people ſeem to be born with the ; 
| beſt natural diſpoſitions, and are above all others 
remarkably brave, generous, charitable, and hu- 
mane; why does not Britain at this day eclipſe in 
all things all other nations that either do or have ex- 
iſted? why may ſhe not prone.” duration to her 
ſtate till time ſhall be no more? 3 
But with all theſe amazing 3 a view 
of our preſent ſituation, drawn by a * maſterly 
hand, it is to be feared is too juſt to leave room 


for ſo agreeable a picture, or to afford ſuch fat- 
_ tering proſpects. The preſent ſtate of Britain is 


thus repreſented by one of the wiſeſt men, and of 
the moſt penetrating genius, that any age or coun- 
try has produced. © It muſt be owned, that little 


cage. hoped if we conſider the corrupt dege- ; 
_ © nerate age we live in. I know it is an old folly 
5 ( 


© 0 make peeviſh complaints of the times, and 
3 charge the common failures of human nature on 
"Y particular 2 One * enten venture 


2 o 
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© to affirm, that the preſent hath brought forth 
new and portentous villainies, not to be parallel- 
| © ed in our own or any other hiſtory. We have 
been long preparing for ſome great cataſtrophe. 
Vice and villainy have by degrees grown reput- 
able amongſt us; our infidels have paſſed for 
| © fine gentlemen, and our venal traitors for men 
© of ſenſe, who knew the world. We have made 
2a jeſt of public ſpirit, and cancelled all reſpe&_ 
for whatever our-laws and religion repute ſacred. 
© The old Engliſh modeſty is quite worn off, and, 
© inſtead of bluſhing for our TURE, we are 
* aſhamed only of picty and virtue. In ſhort, 
| © other nations have been wicked, but we are the : 
* firſt who have been wicked upon principle. 
The truth is, our ſymptoms are ſo bad, that, 
notwithſtanding all the care and vigilance of the 7 
legiſlature, it is to be feared that the final period of 
our ſtate approaches. Strong conſtitutions, whe- 
ther politic or natural, do not feel light difor- 
ders. But when they are ſenſibly affected, the 
diſtemper is for the moſt part violent, and of ill 
_ prognoſtic. Free governments, like our own, 
were planted by the Goths in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope; and, tho? we all know what they are come 
to, yet we ſeem diſpoſed rather to follow their | 
example than to profit Dit. | 
Whether it be ia the order of things, that 
civil ſtates ſhould have, like natural products, . 


their ſeveral periods of growth, perfection, and By 
decay ; or whether it be an effect, as ſeems more 


Se of . folly; that as s induſtry pro- 


: duces | 


"*» 
: 
| 


n 
© duces wealth, fo wealth ſhould produce vice, and 


vice ruin. 
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© God grant the time be not near, when men 


© ſhall ſay, this iſland was once inhabited by a re- 


_ © ligious, brave, ſincere people, of plain uncor- 
c 


rupt manners, reſpecting inbred worth, rather 


than titles and appearances ; aſſertors of liberty, 
© lovers of their country, jealous of their own. 
© rights, and unwilling to infringe the rights of 


Others ; improvers of learning and uſeful arts, : | 


© enemies to luxury, tender of other men's lives, 
© and prodigal of their own ; inferior in nothing 
to the old Greeks or Romans, and ſuperior to 
each of thoſe people in the perfections of the 


other. Suck were our. anceſtors during their 
riſe and greatneſs ; but they degenerated, grew 

ſervile flatterers of men in power, adopted epi- 15 
curean notions, became venal, corrupt, injuri- | 
ous ; which drew upon them the hatred of God 5 
and man, and occaſioned their final ruin.“ 5 
This is but a melancholy picture of our preſem 


condition, and affords but a gloomy proſpect of 
What is to come. But de republica nunquam de- 
ſperundum was an old Roman maxim, and ought 
| much more to be a Britiſh one. There is a cer- 
tain vigour, an innate ſtrength in our conſtitution, 
peculiar to ourſelves, which may give us hopes of 
_ reviving, even when ſuch ſymptoms are upon us, 
zs in any other age or nation would be reckoned 
ſure prognoſties of approaching ruin. We are 
favoured by Providence with fingular bleflings, > 
why no other . ever c equally e It is 


2 N 
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the abuſe, or neglect of theſe, which has been the 
cauſe of our decay, and we only want to know 
and apply them to their right uſe, to be inſtantly 
_. reſtored to health, as by a charm, This, as the 
| biſhop of Cloyne has in another place (I hope) 
_ prophetically ſaid, * might not only prevent our 
final ruin, but alſo render us a more "vey and 
bs flouriſhing people than ever“ 
It is an obſervation of Dr. Swift, that « there 3 are 
* few who turn their thoughts to examine how the 


0 diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten its end; 


_ © which would however be a very uſeful enquiry, 


Tor although we can not prolong the period of a 


_ © commonwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or 
© the date of its nature, any more than human life 
0 beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; yet 


de may manage a ſickly conſtitution, and pre- 


l ſerve a ſtrong one; we may watch and prevent 


© accidents ; we may turn off a great blow from 


* without, and purge away an ill humour that is. 
© lurking within: and, by theſe, and other ſuch 
methods, render a fate e altho? 5 
C2 immortal.” - gi! E 
ED : | therefore the _ of our Aiforders be once 
known, it will n not be zu to find a | 
| remedy. 
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"i 
GA xv. _ 
The chief dj orders of Britain traced. to one we ſource. 


"HY ſhould we look for any other cauſe of 
the decay of religion, but the contempt of 
the clergy? and the contempt of the clergy is 
ſufficiently accounted for from their incapacity to 
diſcharge the principal duties of their office, thro' 
a material defect in education. The decay of mo- 
rality has in all countries ever followed that of re- 
ligion; and this muſt be more particularly the caſe, 
vuhere the perſons appointed to be its teachers and 
guardians are ſo unequal to the taſk, . 
Want of knowlege, and a quantity of falſe 
knowlege, far worſe than none, are the neceſſary 
conſequences in a country of not ſtudying and un- 


be. UV 

The low ſtate of the arts: owing to a Falſe 
raſte, and falſe taſte proceeds from a want of uſing 
the proper means, . in * f e 
true one. 2 2 

If our legiſlators have at any time acded . 
how could it be otherwiſe expected, when there is 
no care taken in their education to qualify them 
for the diſcharge of ſo important an office? 5 
If the bulk of our nodility and gentry give them- 
| ſelves up to luxury, is it any wonder, when their 


affluence ſets them above the more laborious in- 


ve of reaſon ; when they are not ſupplied 
with 8 


derſtanding the * whick- is "maſt —_— _ 
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uUuith the rational pleaſures of imagination, but, on 


the contrary, are debauched by the corrupt ſtate of 
_ thoſe, and _ more ſtimulated to "uy ſenſual : 
ane * 


Is it any wonder that the reſt of the nation 
ſhould follow their example? | 
The infinite variety of dee is not at all 
ſurpriſing, nor chat there ſhould be as many ſects 
of philoſophers in Englaud as ever have appeared 
in the world; ſince great pains are taken, in the 
education of youth, to make them acquainted 
with all theſe; and, at the moſt dangerous time of 
fe, when the judgement has leaſt power, they 
are left to themſelves to adopt what opinions they 
pleaſe, and to ſtick by ſuch as are moſt agreeable 
to them. Is it any wonder that their raw and weak 


underſtandings, bewildered in ſuch a maze of (yl _ 


tems, ſhould make their eſcape from them into the 
leſs perplexing regions of ſcepticiſm? 
That this iſland ſhould abound more in faicide | 
than any other country upon earth, will no longer 
appear ſtrange, when it is conſidered that nothing 
brings the tædium vitæ fo much as want of em- 
ployment: and no education in the world qualifies 
men leſs for the active life than ours; though, 
from the very genius of the people, and the nature 
of our conſtitution, that ought to be its chief end. 
| When perſons, born with a reſtleſs active diſpo- 
ſition, do not find proper employment, or are en- 
gaged in ſuch as is not : ſuitable to their genius; 
life becomes a burthen to them. This is a more 
_ rational way to account for the frequency of that 
5 8 
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crime, than to attribute it to the peculiar qualities 
of our air, &c. Why is ſo fair a plea offered; 
why are any arguments urged to palliate fo atro- 
cious a crime? Why is the climate arraigned, and 
Providence blaſphemed, to excuſe ſelf- murder, 
upon a principle contrary to reaſon and fat ? It 
is to be ſuppoſed that our climate has been always 
the ſame, and yet there was a time when that 
crime was as little known here as in any other 
| country. In the reign of Elizabeth, when all 
found employment, it was hardly heard of; and 
| the great frequency of it has been but of a very 
| ſhort date, and ſince many people have had little 
to do. A gentleman, in a well known recent 
" Inſtance, gave the true reaſon why it is grown ſo 
common, in a letter which, juſt before he ſhot. 

- himſelf, he wrote to his friends, who were then 
Vuoaiting for him at a tavern; wherein he ſaid, that 
be was weary of buckſing and nn his ſhoes 
every day. | 

Why is the climate ealled in upon all occabous, 
as a general ſolution for all ſach difficulties as are 
above the capacities of our minute philoſophers ? 
Why is it to the changeableneſs of that, and to 
| liberty, that the variety of manners, diſpoſitions, 
teq pers, and humovrs in individuals, the infinite 
number of ſets in philoſophy, religion, and poli- 
tics, are imputed? The climate has not always 
produced the ſame in this country; nor has liberty 
dane it in others; why may they not all be re- 

: ferred to their true | rarer; education ? By that our 
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opinions 
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opinions and notions are formed; and by thoſe 
our actions are governed. 
Hou is it poſſible that the Britiſh conflitution T2 
can flouriſh, when the education of their youth is. 
neither ſuited to its end, its nature, or its prin- 
ciples? . | 
In Athens and Rome there were two ſyſtems of © 
p education „which prevailed at two different æras; 
one in their flouriſhing, the other in their corrupt 
| ſtate. In the firſt oratory and philoſophy were 
united; and the youth were trained up to be not - > 
only wiſe, but active members of ſociety, In the _ 
laſt philoſophy became the only ſtudy ; the active 
Was changed for the contemplative life; their 
time was chiefly employed in empty diſquiſitions, 
and Ciſputes about trifles ; they, for the moſt part, 
1 became wiſe only in their own conceit, and were 
81 utte ly incapacitated from being of any uſe to the 
; ; public. By this latter education chiefly was Athens 
| 
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deſtroyed ; and this was the ſyſtem which was 5 
adopted at Rome when i in her ate of ſlavery and 
55 corruption. bY 
| Britain had her Soles of theſe | two 3 
| She has choſen the latter. What conlequences are | 
| | to be expected from it? | 
Baut beſides her preference of the worſt mode 1 
of antient education, ſhe has adopted into her y- 
ſtem all the worſt of the modern. Every thing 
ttt is bad in the French is ſtudiouſly imitated by 
| us; every thing that is * in | their inſtitution ; 
„„ wy — . 
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Monteſquieu, in ſpeaking of the difference be- 
tween antient and modern education, ſays, An- 

other advantage their education had over ours; 


* it was never effaced by contrary impreſſions. 


| 155 Epaminondas, the laſt year of his life, ſaid, heard, 
« ſaw, and performed the very ſame things as at 


© the age when he received the fuſt 1 of 5 


* his education. 


* la our days we receive three different or con- 
© trary educations, namely, of our parents, of our 
« maſters, and of the world. What we learn i in 
© the latter, effaces all the ideas of the former.“ 5 
If this be really the caſe, how e has che 
prime of life been employed? | 
Io give a ſanction to the ſentiments which I Ks 
delivered upon this head, I ſhall ſubjoin a few que- 
lies of the biſhop of Cloyne, entracted from * 
pamphlet called the Queriſt. „ 
Whether a general good taſte in a agile wala 
not greatly conduce to their thriving? and whe- 
ther an uneducated gentry be not the pou. of 


national evils? - 


Whether our peers and ala ue born le- 
_ giflators ? or whether that faculty be nequiras by 5 
ſtudy and reflection? | 
Whether to comprehend the real intereſt a 
people, and the means to procure it, doth not im- 
ply ſome fund of knowlege, hiſtorical, moral, and _ 
political, with 5 faculty of reaſon * by ; 
learning? 
Whether 2 in ſtate bach any intereſt nearer 
beart, than the education of youu! . 


Wnat 
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What right the eldeſt ſon hath to the worſt edu- 


5 cation? 


Whether it ſhould not 8 worth while to 5 
erect a mart of literature in this kingdom, under 


wiſer regulations, and better diſcipline than any in 
Europe? and whether this would not be an infal- 


lible means of drawing men and ory into the, 


kingdom? 


Whether in any . a good building can be 


made of bad materials? or whether any form of 


government can make an d ſtate of bad indi- 
viduals? 


Whether it is poſſible that a Nate ſhould 1 not 


| thrive, whereof the lower part were 2 O 
and the upper wiſe ? ? | | 


Whether Homer” 8 compendium of education, . 


1 b. Te tn * Tpuerigs Th inen, 


5 would not be a good rule for den educators of © 
youth? and whether half the learning and ſtudy 
of theſe kingdoms. is not uſeleſs, for want of a 

proper delivery and pronunciation being taught i in 


our ſchools and colleges? 
Upon a review of the whole i it mull be allowed; 


that our ſyſtem of education is extremely defect- 


ive, and that too in ſome of the moſt eſſential 


Fenn Firſt, in not * property for the 


ſupport 5 


4 This i is a * FO a ou och of Phoenix to Achilles, 


| in the gth book of the Iliad ; ** may be thus tranſlated: 


Alike to practiſe eloquence and valour. 
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ſupport of religion, by negleQting t to inſtruct thoſe 
who are to be its guardians, in the moſt neceſſary 
qualification of all to the diſcharge of their ſacred 
function; as alſo for the ſupport of our conſtitu- 
tion and civil liberties, in not taking care to train 
up the youth deſtined to compoſe the auguſt body 
of our legiſlature, ia ſuch arts and ſtudies as can 0 
alone render them capable of filling that important 
poſt. Secondly, in making the paths of knowlege 
difficult and uncertain, by a total neglect of our 
own language. Thirdly, in omitting all care of 
the imitative arts, ſo eſſential to the well-being of 
this country, How far the revival of the art of 
_ oratory may contribute to remedy theſe defects, is 
' ſubmitted to the judgement of the reader. If the 
reaſons urged upon that head ſhould appear to be 
of weight, there is no lover of his country who 
muſt not wiſh to ſee the attempt made, who mult 
not with to ſee it ſucceed. Should therefore an eaſy _ 
and practicable plan be propoſed, whereby this 
art might be taught by as ſure rules, and upon as 
certain principles as any other; whereby it might 
| become open to all perſons who ſhould be deſirous 
of attaining it, and a ſhort time ſpread univer- 
 fally thro? the nation: ſhould at the ſame time a 
ſcheme be offered for finiſhing the education of a 
_ gentleman, which, without at all interfering with 
the preſent eſtabliſhments either of ſchools or col- 
lleges, (an attempt which muſt ever prove as un · 
ſucceſsful as it is unneceſſmy) ſhould render the 
— youth red fortune more nn and 
2 | better 


Can, XIV. EDUCATION. — 
| | better qualified for the proper diſcharge of all du. 
ties and offices in life, than any ſyſtem, not only 


of modern, but antient education, could have ef. 


fected; and that this too ſhould be accompliſhed, 
not by an addition to, but a ſaving of expence; 


would the 4 meet wth ſuitable — ec 


ment? 


Such a plan has the author of this eſſay ready to 


lay before the public. But as the ſucceſs of it 
(for reaſons obvious enough) muſt in a great mea- 
ſure depend upon a general perſuaſion that ſuch a 
one would not only be uſeful, but is abſolutely ne- 
cebſſary; he has firft choſen this method of ſound. 
ing people's opinions upon that head. If he 
ſhould find that the ſenſible and candid part o ß 
mankind join iſſue with him, it will be a ſufficient 
confirmation to bim of the truth of his reaſoning, ö 
and he will proceed with alacrity from a moral 


certainty of ſucceſs in his undertaking. But if 


their voice ſhould be againſt him, he is far from 
: having ſuch an opinion of his own underſtanding =} 
as to ſet it up in oppoſition to theirs. He knows |} 
| when the heart is warmly engaged in any point, 
and the head has for any length of time been 
_ chiefly employed in the contemplation of one ob- 


ject, that reaſon in theſe caſes generally looks 


through a falſe medium, and conſequently cannot 
 #&* things in their true light, In ſuch a caſe, ap- 
pearance is often miſtaken for reality, and the 
ſmalleſt degrees of probability ſwelled into the moſt @ + 
_ ample proof. Perhaps, like another Quixote, he | 
has adorned another Dulcinea with all forts ef ima- 
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ginary perfections, and * grown am of 
But tho” he fnould la- 
bour under the ſame + i, he has a cer- 
ut him, which ave 
incurable, . If at 
_ ſome times he is wrapped up in a pleaſing deliri- 
um, and thinks that all is real and ſubſtantial, he 
has much more frequently his hours of doubting. - 
In ſome of thoſe the voice of reaſon muſt reach 


bim, and ſet him right where ever he has been in. . f 


* : 


Boot III. 


the creature of his fan 


tain diſtruſt and diffidence 
favourable ſymptoms, that it is 


an error. To the ſenſible and judicious he ſubmits .. 


his opinions, and oy * 4 will wy PROT 
| - bis Hiure con 


* 8 


